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TO 


Marion Lawrance 


Who by a life-time of unswerving loyalty to the 
Sunday schools of the continent has set a high 
standard for lay service, this book is dedicated 
by the Executive Committee with the deepest 
appreciation of his graciousness of spirit, and 
acknowledgment of the age-long sweep of his 
influence. 


THE EDITOR’S SPEECH 


NYONE who attempts to take the speeches of a convention 
Aci 7,000 delegates, with 255 persons participating in 65 meet- 
ings and boil them down to a book as smali as this volume 
has imposed upon him a work of large responsibility and of no 
mean proportions. Effort has been made to retain for the printed 
volume those addresses, or portions, which seem to be of permanent 
constructive worth to the Sunday school cause. Many speeches are 
delivered for the inspiration of the hearers. In type they read but 
poorly. The sparkle and magnetism of the oral delivery is lost on 
the printed page. Some addresses in a program as large as that 
of the Kansas City convention duplicate to a certain extent matter given 
by others on the same program. 

Each speaker was asked in advance for a copy of his paper. Com- 
paratively few responded. Failure on the part of others to 
appreciate the importance of their message led them to send 
merely brief extracts. After they were on the platform, stenographers 
could not be obtained to take the complete address. Leaders of the 
various conferences were asked to obtain manuscripts of speakers, 
but often speakers left at once for another engagement, and the 
leader saw them no more. With the summer vacation period at 
hand difficulty has been experienced in collecting many such missing 
papers. 

All this is in explanation of the manner in which the material 
has been gathered. Some readers will regret that a certain speech they 
enjoyed is not included, others will desire more on another subject. 
The effort has been to make the book reflect the thought of the 
convention as fairly as possible, to the end that it may serve as an 
up-to-date text book on Christian education. 


Hersert H. SmitTH. 
July 15, 1922. 
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An Appreciation of 


Harton Lawrance 
by 
WILLIAM HAMILTON 


S).. Holy Spirit, when unobstructed in distributing his forces, 
MWA operates with a discernment as to fitness that is amazing, 
almost startling. So we get occasional demonstrations of marvelous 
service performed by one individual, divinely selected, disposed, 
equipped, developed and empowered. 

Such a demonstration is afforded by the lifework of Marion 
Lawrance, the brother beloved, whose picture appears on the next 
page. Only the judgment day will fully manifest his marvelous 
usefulness in organizing, stimulating and developing International 
and World forces of religious education. 

That his promotion from field to field has been by the vote of 
his brethren diminishes not at all the evidence of divine emplacement. 

Having achieved distinction as a Sunday school superintendent, 
he was called to be state secretary of Ohio. During ten years of 
growth, experience and testing there, his capacity for usefulness and 


passion for service made him an international figure, and he was 
called to the General Secretaryship of the International Association, 


and twelve years ago, concurrently with that, for a period of about 


four years, to the joint General Secretaryship of the World’s Asso- 


ciation. 


Twenty-three years of the most devoted, unstinted, self-sacrificing 
service, impelled by an intense loyalty to the Master and passion for 
souls, broadened by splendid spiritual statesmanship, and sweetened 
by a delightful spirit-bestowed suavity and childlike humility, has 
won him the intense love of a multitude. But that is incidental. 

Two years ago, as his condition of health made continuance at 
the old pace impossible, he was made Consulting General Secretary 
for life. The position is presumably largely honorary, but the old 
passion dominates, and he labors assiduously. Preparation for this 
convention, though exceedingly onerous, was undertaken, and he has 
had the intense satisfaction of having it called “the best ever,” and 
of greeting a delegation more than double that of any former Inter- 
national or World convention. 

With great satisfaction, he introduced as his newly chosen suc- 
cessor in the General Secretaryship, Hon. Hugh S. Magill, LL.D. 

But his crowning joy is in the successful accomplishment of the 
merger, for which he has labored and prayed, by which practically 
all of the religious education forces of the continent come under one 
banner, and, with a spirit that spells victory, starts a forward march 
together, as propagandists for Christ. Many times has Mr. Lawrance 
expressed a willingness to yield his life if necessary to bring this about. 
Though he may be yet too young to pray the prayer of Simeon, their 
satisfaction is akin. 


CHAPTER I 
THE CONVENTION STORY 


FTER four years of planning and negotiations the union of the 
A International Sunday School Association and the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations was consum- 
mated by vote of the delegates at the Kansas City Convention, Thurs- 
day morning, June 22. After the submission of the report by Dr. 
Robert M. Hopkins, chairman of the executive committee, and remarks 
by several, the question was put to a vote by the presiding officer, 
President W. O. Thompson, and was adopted with perhaps three votes 
against it in an audience close to 5,000. (The report and discussion is 
given in full, beginning on page 62.) 

This action made the Kansas City an epochal convention. The 
Protestant forces of North America are marshaled behind an organi- 
zation conceived in the councils of representatives of both bodies 
concerned and adopted with good will on both sides. The plan of 
union developed as progress was made until a working agreement 
entirely satisfactory was adopted. 

The name of the new organization, under which hereafter conven- 
tions will be held and all Sunday school work of a general nature 
carried on, is International Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. This name combines the titles of both the uniting bodies, 
just as the personnel of the executive committee is made up of both. 

Another event in connection with the Kansas City convention 
which alone would have entitled it to a peculiar niche in the list of 
great conventions of Sunday school work is the fact that the paid 
registration was 7,034. The largest previous registration at a similar 
convention was at San Francisco, when 2,800 persons attended. Kansas 
and Missouri, to say nothing of Kansas City, piled up enormous totals 
in the registration list, as casual inspection of the list of delegates 
will show. 

American flags were presented to the largest delegations by the 
Kansas City Star. The winners of the flags were: Missouri with 
3,200 delegates; Kansas with 2,200; Colorado, allotted 26 delegates, 
had 52; South Dakota, allotted 6, had 36; Nebraska, allotted 52, had 
116. Iowa and Cuba both had full delegations. The Sunday school 
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in Kansas City with the largest delegation was Central Presbyterian. 
The flags were received by representatives of the several delegations 
on Saturday evening. 

The pageants will always stand out in the memory of the most 
observant delegate as one of the most impressive spectacles he has 
ever seen. Hundreds of Kansas City children and young people were 
excellently trained for their part. The Convention Hall on several 
occasions on pageant night was crowded to the topmost seat, and 
reporters even found some persons on the roof of the big building 
peering through the high windows. Someone said that the pageant 
on Thursday night contained more people than had been crowded 
into it since Roosevelt last'spoke there. Thousands were also turned 
away. The general director of the music and pageantry of the con- 
vention was H. Augustine Smith of Boston University with John R. 
Jones of Kansas City as assistant. The pageants will long be remem- 
bered as a high mark in the convention, far beyond anything ever 
put on in this country in similar large gatherings. 


Dr. Magill Introduced as Secretary 


Of almost equal interest to the convention with the adoption of the 
merger which changes the name of the Association was the introduction 
of the new general secretary of the International Sunday School of 
Council of Religious Education, Dr. Hugh S. Magill, field secretary 
of the National Education Association. Dr. Magill had been elected 
by the executive committee a day or two before the merger was 
ratified by the convention, in anticipation of favorable action on this 
matter. He was introduced by Marion Lawrance, consulting general 
secretary, in a few words (see page 74 for stenographic account). 
Dr. Magiil has the degree of LL.D. and has come from the field 
of public school education to that of Christian education with full 
consciousness of the opportunities the change involves. The repre- 
sentatives of the two elements in the merger felt that the best interests 
of all could be served if the new general secretary were selected from 
outside the ranks of either the merging bodies. To elevate ia state 
or association officer, it was felt, might not bring to the enlarged body 
the experience which all members of the committee thought desirable. In 
the same way the consideration of men connected with denominational 
Sunday school bodies was ruled out. Dr. Magill will assume the duties 
of General Secretary on September 1, and will devote his entire time to 
the development of the program and policies of the new organization. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of ‘the state university of Ohio, 
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was unanimously elected president of the new association, continuing 
the place he has held for the past four years. He was almost con- 
tinuously in the chair of the presiding officer, keeping the program 
moving on time, interspersing humor when the long hours became 
wearisome to the thousands who attended every session of the main 
convention. 

Concerning the future of the International Sunday School Council 
there seemed to be only one opinion among the delegates: optimism 
for the future. The modest budget of $110,000 was authorized for 
the first year of the quadrennium, and pledges toward this sum were 
received at several gatherings. A considerable amount will be avail- 
able through denominational agencies, although territorial associations 
pledged their full part toward headquarters work. There will be 
needed, however, considerable sums from the rank and file of those 
interested in Sunday school work in order to permit the employed 
staff, which continues for the first year unchanged, to give its full 
strength to building up schools, rather than gathering money to meet 
pay-rolls. 

The next convention will be held in April, 1926, in Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

One of the pleasing little incidents which punctuated so many of 
the main sessions of the convention was the presentation on Saturday 
morning of an oil painting of Henry J. Heinz to be added to the 
gallery of other notable leaders of Sunday school work at the head- 
quarters office. The presentation was made by E. D. McCafferty 
of the H. J. Heinz Company on behalf of the children of Mr. Heinz, 
and was accepted by President Thompson. (See pages 241-3 for the 
addresses. ) 

Among the fifteen varieties of conferences held in connection with 
the ‘convention were several which were new, but which attracted 
considerable attention from the delegates. Among the conferences 
held for the first time at this convention were Church and Sunday 
School Publicity, Church and Sunday School Building and Equipment, 
Music and Pageantry, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Community 
Training Schools, Weekday Schools of Religious Education, Teachers 
of Religious Education in Colleges and Seminaries. 

The convention hall was admirably adapted for the convention and 
exhibits, which filled the corridors around the main hall and in several 
side rooms, Books and all sorts of supplies desirable in Sunday 
schools were on display and for sale by commercial houses. There 
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were also educational exhibits in the foyer and in the various church 
buildings over the city, in which the conferences were held. The 
World’s Association likewise had an interesting exhibit. 

The welcome of the entire city was cordial and real. The accom- 
modations were ample and every detail of the convention from the 
standpoint of the local arrangements could hardly have been improved 
upon. The report of the committee on resolutions on page 32 expresses 
the thanks of the convention to many who added to the comfort and 
convenience of the delegates. The members of the Kansas City Com- 
mittee of 100 were: 


Committee of One Hundred 


OFFICERS 


Chaiptnaties a alesis vetheainte te oe ee eee Ce ene Dr. Fletcher Homan 
Vice-Chairmen—John W. Jenkins, O. J. Hill, R. T. Morrison, E. E. 
Hunt, Henry M. Beardsley, L. L. Adams, R. A. Long, Dr. W. W. 
King, Paul Vieth, Frank G. Richard, Fred W. Fleming, Dr. J. T. 
Pritchett, Ed S. North, Rev. C. P. Jones, Wm. B. Henderson 


Executive sSecretary ism tense ty cece eee Myron C. Settle 
Recordings cecketary sae ee oe eer eee eet Rey. I. A. Smith 
(Preasurery << Sagan ise ce on ee ee ne ee er James T. Bradley 
SUB-COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
AdulteDivision Committees sesso eee eee ee eeee E. L. Bower 
Attorney 5.ci)4 hacen sont toes es Soe ree eee eee R. Carter Tucker 
Badgeesiv ind sis 26 S25 eis Rie ret rae a ees Conger R. Smith 
Buildings and Building Equipment.....+.0..++.08s- +> R. D. Slaymaker 
Children’ss Division. casi erent eee Mrs. Frank W. Keene 
Wecorati Ofsuny. anche che Sete ree eee tee L. W. Shouse 
Eotertainntenteand) Banquets nase cen eee miner W. Frank Gentry 
FSM IDItS sche. aarals ses atyers Meroier ee ore ee eens C. F. Fowler 
IMA CES, cisiais.g diove: dieters wins eottann, are wvatalole cae ee ere L, L. Adams 
Dobe e ee ee en nM Serra TAWA EOS ao Gb awOC Dr. G. E. ‘Harris 
Information ands Reception serie career terri eeeterae R. Y. Prigmore 
INEUSIC Sp otscs Nis sve ass Se Soces eee che tee ee ee Col. Ruby Garrett 
Bareantietvcsiatecce ntraciese oileees oratories eee Tee Miss Vesta Towner 
154104 eC a eee GAM OG BIDS SAGES o Gm onidiaduodobeesa cur 


Police Protection 


Publicityaand) Dransportationya seer E. E. Elliott 
Pulpit. Supply esataee icc ct een eee Dr. Samuel D. Harkness 
Superintendent's, Co-operativeuss..seaeinne cere Frank Masden 
UiShers xcwaieier Meravevais tals lain SOWIE. sietele) or RTO Wiley J. Smith 


Young People's Division ahi oredr Walter C. Moore 
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Baptist 


E. E. Amick 

M. H. Winger 

E. E. Hunt 

Don Kinney 

Rev. G. E. Harris 

Dr. D. J. Evans 

Rev. Thomas Boggess 

Malcolm Lowry 

L. L. Adams 

F. P. Neal 

Leland Hazard 

E. T. Freeman 

T. G. Newbill 

N. W. Dible 

Mrs. Lee R. Fulker 
CONGREGATIONAL 

Osis Lal 

H. M. Beardsley 

C. M. Vining 

M. M. Johnston 

Rev. Clarence Reidenbach 

Rev. C. B. Moody 

Wm. B. Henderson 
CHURCH OF GOD 

Rev. Fred Bruffet 
DISCIPLE 

J. W. Perry 

R. A. Long 

W. Frank Gentry 

C. F. Fowler 

R. B. Galloway 

W. F. Warren 

D. H. Owen 

M. E. Anderson 

Dr. Geo. H. Combs 

Dr. B. A. Jenkins 

Dr. R. H. Miller 

Mrs. Otis Calvin 

H. F. Branstetter 

Col. F, W. Fleming 

E. E. Elliott 

R. Y. Prigmore 

M. D. Stevenson 

Wm. Whares 
EnciisH LuTHERAN 

W. 21. Rippel 

Dr. Andreas Bard 

Rev. L. A. Harshman 


EPISCOPAL 


Dr. Robt. N. Spencer 
‘B. C. Howard 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


H. J. Schafer 
Rev. G. W. Landis 
Fred Schaefer 
W. G. Oehlschlager 


EVANGELICAL Mission 


Martin Johnson 


FRIENDS 


F. A. Wright 
Rev. G. W. Wise 


LUTHERAN (Aug. Synod) 


Martin Mattson 


MetTHopiIst EPiIscopaAL 


H. O. Maddox 

Dr. Fletcher Homan 
John W. Jenkins 
Jas. T. Bradley 

C. P. Shipley 

J. G. Lewis 

John Aldrich 

W. M. Ferguson 

J. L. Brown 

A. H. Simson 

H. S. Gibson 

C. R. Smith 

Dr. T. W. Jeffrey 
Dr. Grant Robbins 
Dr. Wm. F. Hovis 
Dr. W. W. King 
Mrs. W. A. Tholen 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 


D. A. Braden 


MetHopisT EpiscopaL So. 


M. W. O’Hern 
Mrs. Frank Keene 
Frank Masden 

G. L. Garlinghouse 
Dr. U. G. Foote 
Rey. R. F. Campbell 
Rey. I. A. Smith 
Dr. J. T. Pritchett 


NAZARENE 


Rev. W. E, Fisher 
Percy H. Lunn 
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PRESBYTERIAN U. S. A. RN ee 
2 JOB Si k Dr. J. M. Wylie 
De Meee D. M. Dodds 
oe Ce REFORMED CHURCH IN A, 
eddon ‘ 
Lure noite Dre Hy Vv) Shinn 
16 kb Weissenfluh Charles sRedineer 
Miss Elizabeth Carnahan 
Chas. F. Rook Unitep BRETHREN 
Dr. Geo. P. Baity L. M. Curts 
Dr. Harry Rogers Dr. Walter P. Nine 
R. T. Morrison 
G. W. Hagenbuch CuristTIAN ENpEAVoR UNION 
> Thos. B. Peake 
PRESBYTERIAN U. S. ER. Siler 
R. M. Maxwell 
G. S. Montgomery Pres. Y. P. ASSN. 
Oe dl Hocker John Wiesel 
- Wy. Oye 
Dr. Charles R. Nesbit Epworth LEAGUE 
Dr. J. E. Abbott John Carrothers 


The Convention Speakers 


The program with its 255 speakers was carried through with a 
remarkably small number to report “missing.” Some of the speakers 
traveled half across the continent to give their half hour message, 
and at least one came from as far away as Scotland especially for 


the convention. The names of the speakers at the main convention 
and the conferences were: 


ABERNETHY, Miss Mary E., in charge of Religious Education, Gary, 
Indiana. 


Axzertson, E. T., General Secretary, Indiana Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, {ndianapolis, Indiana. 

ALBRIGHT, Rocer, Children’s Division Superintendent, Methodist Board 
of Sunday Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

ALEXANDER, JoHN L., Superintendent Young People’s Division, Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Atison, Maurice, Kansas City, Missouri. 

ARMENTROUT, Rey. J. S., Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
ee Director of Teacher Training and Daily Vacation Bible 

chools. 

Arnotp, Dr. C. A., Pastor Grace Presbyterian Church, Kansas City. 

ARNOLD, ARTHUR T., General Secretary, Ohio Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio. 

ATHEARN, Pror. Water S., Chairman, Department of Education, 
School of Religious Education and Social Service, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Bacon, Miss SypNney, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Baper, Rey. JessE M., Superintendent of Evangelism, United Christian 
Missionary Society, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Battey, Miss Maser L., Children’s Division Superintendent, Wis- 
consin, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Baty, Dr. Gro, Pe. Pastor Westport Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Batpwin, Miss ee L., Associate Editor Sunday School Pub- 
lications, M. Church, New York City. 

BALpwWIN, Mrs. fee JUNKIN, Superintendent Children’s Division, 
International Sunday School Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

BarcLtay, Dr. Wave Crawrorp, Associate Education, Department of 
Adult and Teachers’ Publications, M. E. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BartTLeTT, Rey. Epwarp H., Secretary Detroit Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 

Bearp, Miss Harriet Epna, Children’s Division Superintendent Mis- 
souri Sunday School Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Becker, H. W., Adult Superintendent Missouri Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, St Louis, Missouri. 

BentLey, Pror. JouN E., lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. 

BEst, E. M., Professor "of Religious Education, United Theological 
Seminary, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Betts, Pror. GreorcE E., Professor Religious Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Bittinc, Dr. WittraAmM C., Pastor Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Bose, Miss Lottie May, Associate Young People’s Superintendent, 
Missouri Sunday School Association, St. Louis. 

Bovarp, Dr. Wit1traAm S., Corresponding Secretary, The Board of 
Sunday Schools of the M. E. Church, Chicago, Lllinois. 

Bower, Dr. WitttaM Crayton, Professor of Religious Education, 
Dean of the College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Bowpen, Dr. R. W., Secretary Ramsey County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Bow sy, Rev. H. Ls Secretary Lord’s Day Alliance. 

BowMar, HERMAN, St. Louis, Missouri, International Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Boyp, Rev. D. C., Pastor Presbyterian Church of the Covenant, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

BRADNER, Lester, Ph. D., Department of Religious Education, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, New York City. 

Brent, C. H., Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Western New York, 
Buffalo, New York. 

BreEWBAKER, Dr. C. W., General Secretary, United Brethren Sunday 
School Board, Dayton, Ohio. 

Brewster, Epwarp H., General Secretary of Maine Sunday School 
Association, Portland, Maine. 

Brink, Grpert N., Ph.D., General Secretary, Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Brockway, Miss Meme, Elementary Superintendent American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Brown, Owen C., Adult Editor American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. a ib to 

Bryan, WILLIAM JENNINGS, Lecturer, Writer, Publicist, Miami, 
Florida. 

Bryner, Mrs. Mary Foster, Children’s Division Specialist, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Buttock, Mrs. Mae E., Children’s Division, Superintendent, Christian 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

Burnie, Grorce N., General Secretary, Illinois Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Busy, Mrs. JoHn, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Buxton, Mrs. A. A., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Cameron, Mrs. I. T., Kansas City, Missouri. 

CuacMers, Dr. W. E., Religious Education Secretary, American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

CHARTERS, Pror. W. W., University of Pittsburgh. 

Crarx, Dr. JosepH, General Secretary, New York Sunday School 
Association, Albany, New York. 

CLIPPINGER, Pres. W. G., President Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio, President Ohio Sunday School Association. 

Comes, Dr. Grorce Hamitton, Pastor Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Cook, Gary L., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Cowtes, Miss Mary K., Director Weekday Schools of Religious Edu- 
cation, Van Wert, Ohio. 

CraNnGLeE, Miss Ciara E., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Daxin, Dr. E. Leroy, Chairman Adult Division Committee, Pastor 
The Baptist Temple, Charleston, West Virginia. 

DanrortH, Witt1AM H., Chairman Young People’s Division Com 
mittee, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Darstz, Dr. CHARLES, Superintendent Adult Division and Training 
Work, Disciples of Christ, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Deane, Miss Exizasetu, Children’s Division Superintendent Iowa 
Sunday School Association, Newton, Iowa. 

Dietz, Mrs. W. H., Children’s Division Specialist, Chicago, Illinois. 

DirFENDORFER, RatpH E., Superintendent Educational Department, 
Council of Boards of Benevolence, M. E. Church, Chicago, Illinois. 

DILLarD, FRANK G. 

DonNELLEY, Harry I., Boys’ Work Director, Presbyterian Church, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Downey, Dr. Davin G., Book Editor, The Methodist Book Concern, 
New York City. 

DusacH, Mrs. O. F., Kansas City. 

DuruamM, J. Sureve, Superintendent Home Visitation Department, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

ExprepGE, Hermon, Religious Work Secretary Y. M. C. A,, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Exprepce, J. W., Superintendent Publicity Department, West Virginia 
Sunday School Association, Beckley, West Virginia. 
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Euuiort, E, E., Chairman Publicity and Transportation, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Euuis, Witt1aM T., The Ellis Service, Traveler, Writer, Lecturer, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Encie, J. H., General Secretary, Michigan Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education, Lansing, Michigan. 

Evans, Dr. D. J., Pastor First Baptist Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Evans, Tuomas S., Home Director International Daily Vacation Bible 
School Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Fares, SAMUEL B., Secretary Philadelphia Sunday School Association. 

Fercuson, Miss Bonita, Superintendent Young People’s Division, 
Kansas Sunday School Association, Aetna Bldg., Topeka. 

Fercusson, Dr. E. Morris, Writer, Sunday School Specialist, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts. 

FisHer, CHartes S., General Secretary, Northern California, San 
Francisco, California. 

Foote, Dr. Utyssrs G., Pastor Central M. E. Church, South Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Forwarp, C. B., Manufacturer, Urbana, Ohio. 

Fowter, C. F., Superintendent Jackson Avenue Christian Sunday 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Ganpy, JoHN M., President State Normal School, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, 

Garrison, J. C., General Secretary, Minnesota Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Gipson, HucH C., General Secretary, Southern California Sunday 
School Association, Los Angeles, California. 

Grass, Dr. Gritpert, Secretary Sunday School Board, Presbyterian 
Church U. S., Richmond, Virginia. 

GutTuHriz, K. H., Des Moines, Iowa. 

HaceMAN, Rev. H. G. 

HALPENNY, Rev. E. W., Superintendent Adult Division, International 
Sunday School Association, Chicago, Lllinois. 

Hamitton, Mrs. C. G., Topeka, Kansas. 

HamiLton, WILLIAM, Vice-President International Sunday School 
Association, Toronto, Ontario. 

Hauser, Rev. C. A., Educational Superintendent Reformed Church 
of United States, Philadelphia. 

Harris, Dr. George Exton, Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Harris, Miss Exizasetu, Superintendent Children’s Division New 
York Sunday School Association, Albany, New York. 

Haywarp, Percy R., General Secretary Religious Education Church 
of Canada, Toronto, Ontario. , 

HeENnvERSON, Mrs. Wo. B., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Hersrecut, O. G., Young People’s Superintendent, Iowa Sunday 
School Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Homan, Dr. FietcHer, Chairman Kansas City Committee of 100, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Hopkins, Rosert M., Chairman Executive Committee, Secretary Sun- 
day School Board, Disciples of Christ, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Hovis, Dr. Wrtt1am Forney, Pastor Grand Avenue M. E, Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. re ; 

Howarpv, Miss Mary Vircinia, Children’s Division Superintendent, 
Kentucky Sunday School Association, Somerville, Kentucky. 

Howe Lt, WALTER D. : 

Howtanp, Rev. Joun, General Secretary, Mexico. ; 

Hussett, Rev. Harry Hopkins, Director Religious Education, La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, New York. 

HucuHes, Epwin H., Bishop M. E. Church, Boston Area, Malden, 
Massachusetts. 

Humbert, Haroip, Professor Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Hurcueson, Miss Grace, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Hurton, Mrs. R. J., Children’s Division Superintendent, Michigan 
Sunday School Association, Detroit, Michigan. 

Hurron, Watrter, General Secretary, Iowa Sunday School Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hype, Honoraste ArtHur M., Governor of Missouri, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

ImamMuRA, Rev. SHoIcHI, General Secretary, The National Sunday 
School Association of Japan, Tokyo, Japan. 

Jacopy, H. S., Professor of Bridge Engineering, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Jenkins, Dr. Burris A., Pastor Linwood Boulevard Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Jounson, Atronso, Manager Columbia Evening Missourian, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

Jonas, D. T., Sunday School Editor, Pittsburgh Leader, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Jones, Pror. JouN R., Music Director, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Jopiin, Grorce A., General Secretary, Kentucky Sunday School As- 
sociation, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Juven, Susie M., Children’s Division Superinteudent, Louisiana Sun- 
day School Association, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

KEELER, RatpH WELLES, D.D., Director Publicity, Kansas City Con- 
vention Committee, Methodist Book Concern, Chicago, Illinois. 
KEENE, Mrs. FRANK, President Graded Union, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Ketty, Rev. James, General Secretary Scottish Sunday School Asso- 

ciation, Glasgow, Scotland. - 
Kennepy, Miss Minnie E., Director of Elementary Wor 
Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee, 4 oa 
KepHart, Cyrus J., Bishop of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ, Southwest District, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Kinc, Dr. W. W., Superintendent Kansas City District M. E. Church, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


KINNEAR, JAMES W., Chairman Executive Committee World’ 


aN s Sunda 
School Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ‘ 
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Knapp, E. C., Secretary, Inland Empire Sunday School Association, 
Spokane, Ww ashington. 

Koexter, Louis H., Religious Education, Baptist Church. 

KRART. 1. J. Treasurer International Sunday School Association, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 

ee Pres. D. WessTer, President McPherson College, McPherson, 

ansas. 

Lamoreaux, Mrs. M. S., Writer, Lecturer, Specialist, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lanpes, W. G., General Secretary, Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

LANGFORD, REV. FRANK, General Secretary, Sunday Schools and Young 
People’s Societies, The Methodist Church, Toronto, Ontario. 

Larne, Miss BerrHa, Children’s Division Superintendent, Religious 
Education Council of Toronto, Ontario. 

LAWRANCE, Harotp G., Professor of Psychology and Education, Huron 
College, Huron, South Dakota. 

LAWRANCE, Marion, Consulting General Secretary, International Sun- 
day School Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

LernspacH, Dr. Pau S., National Sunday School Advisory Committee, 
Near East Relief, New York City. 

LeMEN, Miss Emma G., Children’s Division Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania Sabbath School Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Lewis, Miss Hazet A., Elementary Bible School Superintendent, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Linney, E. H., Chancellor Kansas State University, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Locker, A. M., Business and Field Superintendent, International Sun- 
day School Association, Chicago. 

May, Miss Atice E., Young People’s Superintendent, Columbus, Ohio. 

MaciLL, HucuH S., Field Secretary, National Education Association of 
the United States, Washington, D 

Marer, Mrs. H. W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mayer, Rev. THEODORE, General Secretary Sunday School Board Evan- 
gelical Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Marcotte, Rev. Henry, Pastor Second Presbyterian Church, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Mepsury, Dr. CuHartes S., Pastor University Church of Christ, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

MERRILL, GEorGE Ernest, A. I. A. 

Meyer, Dr. Henry H., Editor Sunday School Publications M. E. 
Church, New York City. 

Miter, Dr. R. H., Pastor Independence Blvd. Christian Church, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Mutter, Dr. Rurus W., Secretary Publication and Sunday School Board 
of the Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Minnicu, H. Spencer, Pastor Brethren Church, Elgin, Illinois. 

Moore, WALTER C., Young People’s Superintendent, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 
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Mucktey, G. W., Church Extension Secretary, Disciples, St. Louis, 
Missouri. ; 
Myers, Watter E., Adult Division Superintendent of Pennsylvania, 

Erie, Pennsylvania. : 

McCarrerty, E. D., H. J. Heinz & Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

McGorritt, Mitton N., Young People’s Superintendent, Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Nad >i 
McKrssEen, FRANK, Director Religious Education, Oak Park, Illinois. 
McEntire, Ratpu N., Author “The Sunday School Secretary,” Topeka, 

Kansas. 

McNaucuton, Mrs. J. F., Kansas City, Kansas. 

Neit, SamMuet G., D.D., Secretary Bible and Field Department, Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Nisset, Dr. C. R., Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Norton, Fiorence E., Director Children’s Work, Presbyterian Board, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Nowtan, Ivan S., General Secretary, Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Opvett, E. A., General Secretary Cuba Sunday School Association, 
Havana, Cuba. 

Orwic, Preston G., Associate Superintendent Young People’s Divi- 
sion, International Sunday School Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
OverTON, GRACE SLOAN, Professor of Music, Boston University, Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts. 

Owen, Dr. W. C., Young People’s and Adult Superintendent Sunday 
School Board, M. E. Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Parker, Miss Georcta, General Secretary, Oregon Sunday School 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 

Pearce, McLreop M 

PENNIMAN, GeorceE W., General Secretary, Allegheny County Sabbath 
School Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Pickeritt, H. L., Superintendent Young People’s Division United 
Christian Missionary Society, St. Louis, Missouri. 

po Mrs. Vernon S., Children’s Division Specialist, Columbus, 

hio. 

Porrne, Danie, A., LL.D., Associate President and Citizenship Super- 
intendent United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Praetorius, Rev. E. W., General Secretary of Sunday Schools Evan- 
gelical Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Beier Dr. SAMvEL D., World’s Sunday School Association, New York 

ity. 

Quear, Mrs. C. L. 

Quin, Hon. Huston, Mayor of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rarrety, W. E., Pu.D., Editor-in-Chief, American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

REIDENBACH, Dr. CrareNce, Pastor Westminster Congregational 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Reynotps, Mrs. J. G. 

Ricumonp, D. T. 

RicuMonp, I. S., Secretary Dayton Sunday School Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

RicHarpson, Pror. NorMAN E., Prof. Religious Education Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

RiepmaA, Dr. S. F., Pastor, Independence, Missouri. 

Ropsins, Dr. Grant A., Pastor Linwood Blvd. M. E. Church, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Roserts, Setpon L., D.D., Director of Teacher Training, American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Rosertson, Miss BLancHE, Kansas City, Missouri. 

RoBerTson, Miss KATHERINE, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Rogpertson, J. C., D.D., General Secretary, Board of Sabbath Schools 
and Young People’s Societies of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Toronto. 

Rozins, Lt. Cot. Raymonp, Lecturer, Publicist, Chicago, Illinois. 

RockensBacH, Miss Irene, Children’s Division Specialist, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Rocers, Dr. Harry C., Pastor Linwood Boulevard Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Rocers, J. L., General Secretary Wisconsin Sunday School Association, 
Oshkosh. 

SAmPey, Dr. JoHNn R., Librarian, Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

ScHELL, Dr. Epwin A., Pastor Country Club M. E. Church, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

SETTLE, Mrs. Myron C., Children’s Division Specialist, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

SETTLE, Myron C., Secretary Kansas City Sunday School Association; 
Executive Secretary Kansas City Committee of 100, Kansas City, 


Missouri. ie 
SeweELL, Mrs. Isaac, Children’s Division Superintendent, Topeka, Kan- 


sas. 

SHACKFORD, Dr. JoHN W., Supt. Dept. of Teacher Training, General 
Sunday School Board, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Suaw, Mrs. H. R., Children’s Division Superintendent, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

SHeLpon, Dr. CHartEs M., Editor, Christian Herald, New York City. 

SHERIDAN, Harotp J., Assistant Editor M. E. Sunday School Publica- 
tions, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Suietps, Miss ExvizasetH McE. 

Suinn, Cuartes W., Secretary Chicago Sunday School Association. 

Sims, D. W., General Superintendent North Carolina Sunday School 
Association, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Simms, L. W., International Ex. Com., St. John, N. B. 

Sirttou, A. F., Chairman Visitation Committee, International Execu- 
tive Committee, Denver, Colorado. 
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Siattery, Miss Marcaret, Lecturer, Teacher, Author, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Smiru, Dr. Bert E., Superintendent Adult Department, The Board of 
Sunday Schools of the M. E. Church, Chicago, Illinois. 

Smiru, H. Aucustrne, Professor of Music and Religious Art, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

SmrtH, Pror. CECIL. 

SmitH, Henry G., Greenville, Pennsylvania. 

Smitu, Hersert H., Associate Director, Department of Publicity, Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A.. New York City. 

Situ, Lansinc F., Chairman International Children’s Division, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Snow, Watrter A., General Secretary West Virginia Sunday School 
Association, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

Soares, Pror. T. G., Professor Chicago University. 

SoMERNDIKE, J. M., Presbyterian Sunday School Board, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

SPRINGSTEAD, Mrs. Luu, Secretary Elmira School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Elmira, New York. 

SPENCER, Rev. Rosert Netson, Pastor Grace and Holy Trinity Episco- 
pal Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Segurres, Rey. W. A., Presbyterian Board, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

STAFFELD, Davin W., Professor of Religious Education, Naperville Col- 
lege, Naperville, Illinois. 

STANForD, E. R., Superintendent Intermediate and Senior Department 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville, Tennessee. 

STELZLE, CHARLES, Lecturer, Social Welfare Specialist, New York City. 

STEVENS, ARTHUR F., Executive Manager, The Methodist Book Concern, 
New York City. 

Stites, Hon. Joun, Louisville, Kentucky. 

STocKHAM, WiLLtIAM H., Chairman Commission on Evangelism, Inter- 
national Executive Committee, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Stout, Pror, Joun E., Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Strinc, Mrs. Marcaret L., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Suptow, Mrs. ExizasetH Witiiams, Writer, Children’s Specialist. 

THOMPSON, JAMES V., Superintendent Young People’s Department, The 
Board of Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Tuompson, W. O., D.D., President Ohio State University, President 
International Sunday School Association, Chairman Kansas City 
Convention Committee, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tratie, Henry Epwarp, Th.D., M.A., Training Editor, American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Tricc, Frep C., Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Missouri. 

TROLAND, Epwin, Malden, Massachusetts. 

VICKERMAN, Hon. J. W., Chairman Adult Bible Class Federation, 
Pennsylvania Sabbath School Association. 

VietH, Paut H., General Secretary Missouri Sunday School Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Waite, R. A., Young People’s Division, International Sunday School 
Association. 

Watker, Mrs. J. A., Children’s Specialist, Denver, Colorado. 

Watxer, Miss Harriet L., Joplin, Missouri. 

WARMINGHAM, O. W., Professor of Religious History and Literature, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

WARNER, JOHN H., National Secretary of Brazil for the Y. M. C. A. 
and Treasurer of the Brazil Sunday School Union. 

Warren, Mrs. E. K., Evanston, Illinois. 

Weaver, Miss. Peart L., Children’s Division Superintendent, Illinois. 

WASHBURN, FrReD, Secretary Berrien County Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

Wess, R. D., ‘General Superintendent Georgia Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Weston, SipNEy A., Pu.D., Editor, Department of Education, Congre- 
gational Publishing Society, President Sunday School Council, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

WHEELER, WAYNE B., Legal Director Anti-Saloon League, Washington, 


Wiutams, Rev. Geo. P., D.D., General Secretary American Sunday 
School Union, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

WitiiaMs, Stertinc L., Young People’s Superintendent of Missouri, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Wine, D. H., Superintendent Young People’s Division of Illinois Sun- 
day School Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Wise, Rev. Geo. C., Pastor Friends Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Wirtuers, A. B., Professor. 

WricHT, CLARENCE N., Young People’s Superintendent, Michigan. 

Younc, Tuomas S., D.D., Director Division of Church Weekday and 
Church Vacation Schools, American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Convention Day by Day 


It is impossible to attempt to reproduce the convention day by day. 
These notes will serve to refresh the minds of delegates as to the out- 
standing features. 


Wednesday, June 21 


The convention was called to order exactly on time by President 
Thompson. In the absence of Herbert L. Hill, recording secretary, 
Herbert H. Smith of New York, editor of this volume, was named 
secretary of the convention. After song and prayer, Professor W. O. 
Warmingham gave the first of four daily half hours with the Bible. 
The President’s address followed. (See page 23.) Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon, editor of the Christian Herald and widely known for his fear- 
less preaching, gave an address on “The Changing World Order.” 
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Addresses were made at the afternoon session on “Spiritual Literacy 
and Illiteracy’ by Dr. J. C. Robertson and Dr. D. Webster Kurtz; on 
“The Moral Situation in America” by Chancellor E. H. Lindley, and 
on “Outlook for Christian Education” by Dr. Walter S. Athearn. 

That evening was the first of a series of delightful evenings of 
song and pageantry. The convention chorus was present. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer gave a stereopticon address showing the progress of Sun- 
day school work and the goals yet to be attained. 


Thursday, June 22 


Conferences got under way with two at 8 o’clock. Others were 
held during the afternoon, simultaneously with the main program 
in the convention hall. In the morning at the fourth general ses- 
sion, brief services were held in memory of International workers 
who during the quadrennium had been called to their reward. Fol- 
lowing this Dr. Charles S. Medbury delivered an address, “Christ, 
the Hope of the World.” Then came the report of the committee 
on reorganization, speeches, (see page 62) and the adoption of the 
report creating the International Sunday School Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

The afternoon was devoted to four papers on various phases 
of religious education and its program, including “A Comprehen- 
sive Program of Education—Secular and Religious” by Dr. Hugh 
S. Magill, who that morning had been introduced as the general 
secretary of the newly formed organization. 

Thursday night was Kansas City night at the convention hall 
with a pageant by H. Augustine Smith, “The Light of the World,” 
first presented in Tokyo, October 8, 1920. There were 300 partici- 
pants with 100 in the chorus, and the hall was packed with an 
audience said to number nearly 10,000. This was followed by an 
address by Miss Margaret Slattery. The same evening the men 
and women connected in any way with the International work 
gathered for dinner and brief speeches in Independence Boulevard 
church with William H. Danforth presiding. Discussion of va- 
rious phases of the reorganization plan, what led up to it, and how 
it will fit into the present work were explained by half a dozen 
speakers. It was apparent from all the speakers, representing both 
parties to the union, were in thorough sympathy, with no sore 
spots remaining. 
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HUGH S. MAGILL, LL. D. 


General Secretary International S. S. Council of Religious Education 
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Friday, June 23 


Two groups of addresses were given Friday morning, on or- 
ganization for religious education and training for leadership. The 
executive committee also made its report. 

In the afternoon at the hall further addresses were made under 
section 3 of the committee on education. 

The same afternoon the Women’s Algerian Mission band held 
a delightful reunion in Grand Avenue Methodist Episcopal church 
with Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner presiding. 

In the evening special hymns by the rainbow chorus of 400 
with stereopticon slides of the life of Christ made a_ striking 
evening which closed with a stereopticon lecture on the training 
school activities of the Association by John L. Alexander and a 
statement by Marion Lawrance of the task before the association 
the next four years. 


Saturday, June 24 

Following the usual Bible hour the portrait of Mr. Heinz was 
presented and announcement was made that the convention was 
undoubtedly the largest gathering of organized religious forces 
the world has ever seen. International employed officers were 
presented and briefly told of various phases of the work. 

Delegates to past world conventions gathered at dinner Satur- 
day evening and learned that since the convention at Tokyo in 
1920 the Sunday school population of Japan has doubled. The 
diners pledged $800 toward a Sunday school building in Tokyo in 
memory of Frank L. Brown, secretary of the World Association, 
who recently died. 

At the convention hall, in addition to the presentation of the 
flags for banner delegations, Dr. Paul S. Leinbach gave an in- 
tensely interesting illustrated talk of the suffering still continu- 
ing in the Near East and D. T. Jonas of the Pittsburgh Leader 
spoke on “Obligations of the Press to Childhood and Youth.” 


Sunday, June 25 
The day was started by a well attended early prayer meeting 
in Grand Avenue Methodist Episcopal church. 
Many of the convention speakers filled local pulpits in the 


morning and evening. 
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In the afternoon at the convention hall three addresses on 
evangelism were made by William H. Main, Rev. Jesse M. Bader 
and Charles Stelzle. 

At the same hour a meeting for women was held in Grand 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal church addressed by Mrs. M. S. 
Lamoreaux and Miss Slattery. 

With a stereopticon lecture by Dr. Samuel D. Price and ad- 
dresses by several prominent workers who had been to Japan to 
the latest world’s convention, Sunday evening was given over to 
the work of the World’s Association. Rev. James Kelly, general 
secretary of the Scottish Sunday School Association, in a forceful 
address invited the delegates to the next world’s convention in 
Glasgow in 1924. 

The same evening a church full of people in the eastern part of 
the city was having a rally with Miss Slattery as the main speaker, 
under the auspices of the Kansas City Inter-Sunday School Older 
Boys’ and Girls’ Council. 


Monday, June 26 


With renewed vigor the delegates came to the opening session 
Monday and heard four excellent addresses by President John M. 
Gandy, William T. Ellis, Wayne B. Wheeler and Daniel A. Poling. 
The report of the committee on resolutions was also adopted (see 
page 32). 

Monday afternoon was devoted entirely to sectional confer- 
ences under the lead of the various divisions of Sunday school 
work. 

Monday evening was pageant night again with the mammoth 
hall packed to the roof. This is what the Kansas City Times said 
about the pageant the next morning: 


The highest ideal it is possible to have of the United States, 
is that it is “The Commonwealth of God” and that its children 
are the children of God. 

This ideal was fixed last night upon as many persons as Con- 
vention hall can be induced to hold. They stood packed a little 
more densely at the back of the arena than they did last Thurs- 
day night for “The Light of the World” pageant, and yet there 
was not room for all. 

Outside the doors men and women pleaded they had come a 
long way to see the pageant. Surely there must be a place in- 
side for a woman from Independence, Kas., or a couple from 
Colony. But there were no more seats and no more inches of 
floor space on which to stand. 


The second pageant featured by the tes nag 
School Convention presented a strong contrast 
given last Thursday night. 

The effect was strongly stimulating. No American could see 
the dynamic scenes without feeling he was looking into the 
mirror of his own mind, seeing there the America he knows. 


One Flag Covered All 


Columbia came with her legion of attendants, while the reso- 
nant voice of the Rev. George Elton Harris, pastor of Calvary 
Baptist church, told the story of God’s commonwealth. 

Children came in troops wearing on their little breasts the 
colors that have so newly been washed clean in American blood. 

Immigrants came leading their young and supplicating Co- 
lumbia for shelter. They came in rags, hungry, wretched, tired. 
All found shelter beneath the banner of Columbia. Their own 
homeland flags were stacked like guns beside each group, while 
suddenly a magnificent great flag was unfurled from the ceiling 
and floated above all the little immigrant people; each with his 
own little flag at rest beside him. 

“Lest We Forget” was the keynote of the second scene. It 
was in this scene the remarkable voice of a young Kansas City 
minister, the Rev. E. L. Thompson of the Jackson Avenue Chris- 
tian church, took up the theme, reciting the dramatic story of 
those who died that America might remain “The Common- 
wealth of God.” The powerful, intensely musical voice of the 
young minister was only one of many impressive features of 
this scene at the altar, guarded by men in khaki. Maidens in 
white robes came in long files bringing wreaths. A bugle 
sounded taps. A great cross shone with a white light above the 
altar, and more maidens came, ringing bells of peace. 


Congregation in Singing Role 


For sheer loveliness, this was the high moment of the 
pageant, when the files of young girls entered, those in blue 
robes from the right side of the stage and those in yellow from 
the left. Their arms swung in a long, rhythmic motion, peace 
bells in their hands. 

Below the shining cross, voices sang softly, “Silent Night,” 
and then the cross was red above the altar to the slain soldiers. 
Finally it was gold in color—-crowning the God of the com- 
monwealth, and the voices of the singers were heard in a jubi- 
lant measure, “They Come.” 

While the stage still was filled with these Americans, gath- 
ered from the ends of the earth, H. Augustine Smith led the vast 
congregation in singing “All Hail to the Power of Jesus’ 
Name,” stressing the line, “Let every kindred, every tribe.” 

The incidental choruses in the pageant were sung by mem- 
bers of the Independence, Mo., Oratorical Society, led by John R. 


Jones at the piano. 
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All the special parts in the pageant were in capable hands. 
Miss Marjorie Striegel, as Columbia, has a profile much like the 
one most familiar. Ercelle Jean Bradley, as the “Woman in 
Black,” presented a tragic figure. Elsie O. Hill, Mrs. J. W. 
Lane and Mrs. Vivian Cutler Tunstall, as the three angels, sang 
short passages in rich, clear voices. 

Following the pageant a brief address was made by Governor Ar- 
thur M. Hyde of Missouri and greetings read from governors of a 
number of states. (See page 36). William T. Ellis spoke briefly in the 
absence of Raymond Robins whom illness detained at the last minute. 


Tuesday, June 27 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist church opened the last 
day with a notable oration and was followed by Dr. Henry H. Meyer. 
Bishop Bell and Dr. W. A. Ganfield were absent. The challenge of the 
new quadrennium was presented by four speakers and Marion Law- 
rance closed the session with a fitting message and the introduction of 
all the state secretaries present. Mr. Lawrance’s voice had given out 
several days before and he spoke with the aid of an electric sound mag- 
nifier. A flag of Canada was presented on behalf of the Kansas City 
Star to the Canadian association and received by Mr. William Hamil- 
ton. 

The evening session saw another tremendous crowd to hear Bishop 
Hughes again and William Jennings Bryan. There was fitting music, 
then in the words of the program the deiegates obeyed the injunction, 
“Arise, let us go hence.” 


Newspapers Helpful 


The newspapers of Kansas City were very liberal with advance pub- 
licity and with accounts of the meetings. The temper of the editorial 
pages during the convention is reflected by this editorial from the 
Journal: 


The great International Sunday School Convention, which comes to 
an end tonight, will leave behind a profound and lasting impression. 
Its influence will radiate throughout a constantly widening area, carry- 
ing its splendid message of the evangelism of childhood. 

In the nature of things the youth of the world were the central 
consideration during the discussions; that is the hub-purpose of the 
association. But the presentation of the message was not confined to 
the exchange of opinions and methods on the part of the experts who 
thronged the program. It was dramatized most effectively on several 
occasions, perhaps none of which was more noteworthy than the su- 
perb Rainbow chorus. 
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The relation of art to religion was most beautifully illustrated, 
when hundreds of children took part in the Rainbow chorus. Striking 
electrical features enhanced the artistic effectiveness of the spectacle, 
while the voices of the little ones, as they sang songs of hope and 
cheer and adoration and patriotism rivaled, in their reverent sym- 
bolism, the very choruses of the angels on that mighty night 2,000 
years ago when the heavens proclaimed the birth of the Holy Child. 

Heaven was brought very near to earth when hundreds of little 
ones, hardly needing any illusion to transform them into earthly an- 
gels, waved the Stars and Stripes and broke into song. No wonder 
the audience was thrilled to its very soul, for “of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Of such is its music made. Such are the strains 
which Christian faith says roll over the plains of the Holy City and 
echo about the Throne. 

It is not far-fetched to emphasize the dramatic value of beauty in 
religion. The first plays were morality plays. The greatest pictures 
ever painted, the noblest songs ever sung, the greatest poems ever 
written, had religious inspiration. Sculpture alone seems to have 
failed to draw its inspiration from the fount except in the era of the 
classic pagans. 

But through all the ages religion, either Christianity or paganism, 
has guided the hand and heart and tongue and pen of those animated 
by religious fervor, and art has always laid its most precious gifts 
upon altars of human faith. 

It has remained for Christianity to make the supreme offering, 
the superlative application of this cosmic fact, by dedicating beauty 
and dramatic power to religion as it affects the childhood of the 
world. The lesson has never been taught quite so marvelously as dur- 
ing the sessions of the International Sunday School Association, espe- 
cially through the medium of the beautiful pageants and Rainbow 
chorus spectacle presented as the climactic features of the inculcation. 
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The Convention Hymn 
Gird Thyself For Each Day’s Need 


Dedicated to the Sixteenth International Sunday-School Convention 
Carl F. Price 


In _ the paths by Christ made per-fect Turn thy steps and on - ward speed.” 
Shoulder close to should-er press-ing, We march on-wardin Thy Name. 
When mankind the whole worldo- ver At Thine al- tars hum-bly pray. 


= aai2 ==: a= ====a 
gate fess Pee 


Coe fol- l’wers of Thy pre-cepts In - to life Thy teachings turned; 

Ours to know and live for oth-ers In such serv-ice as Christ gave; 

Give us faith, and knowledge perfect, Help us each Thy Word to live; 
-9-° O -@ -@ -9 


CH 
As they walked a-long be - side Thee In their hearts Thy Spirit burned. 
Teach-ing us Thy love and jus-tice In our day a world would save. 
Thou who giv - est life a- bun-dant, May we dal-ly ser-vice give. 


fe 28a 


Copyright, 1922, by Carl F. Price 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


W. O. Thompson 


HIS first public opportunity is eagerly seized in order to express 
my gratitude for the honor conferred upon me when at the Buf- 
falo Convention I was elected President of the International 

Sunday School Association. I desire now to express publicly my thanks 
for the trust imposed in me and to express the hope that the experience 
at this convention may justify the confidence placed in your presiding 
officer. 

The experience of the quadrennium now closing has been alive with 
interest, but most perplexing in many of its issues. At the beginning 
we were enlisted in the great cause of international destruction which 
had many of the features of an irrational attempt at national and inter- 
national suicide. This world experience was without adequate justifica- 
tion and wholly at variance with any ideals cherished by the church or 
by a great organization like the Sunday school cause throughout the 
world. All the features of religion wherever and however expressed, 
are constructive in character and aim at the redemption and upbuilding, 
both of men and of society. The indescribable experience of this at- 
tempt to express the greediest form of selfishness and the most ambi- 
tious will to power brought many minds to confusion and almost to 
despair. The enthusiasm however that rose after the struggle had 
been well developed led many people to believe that the unparalleled 
unity of thinking among Christian people would develop great powe~ 
for good when once the struggle had ceased. The enthusiasm of Chris- 
tian men and women after the signing of the Armistice led to a large 
hope of church co-operation that should be world-wide in its applica- 
tion. These hopes have in the main been disappointed. The world in its 
moral idealism has distinctly dropped from the high levels marked in 
the contest and now is making an effort to reconstruct a war weary 
world. The truth is that the problems of peace are now more difficult 
and more serious than those of war. It was comparatively easy to 
live while fighting, but it is extremely painful and disheartening to re- 
cover from the frenzied efforts to settle great questions at the mouth 


of the cannon. 
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STATE OF MIND 


The state of mind ensuing is much more discouraging than is ordi- 
narily assumed. The irrational character of attempted suicide is usually 
followed by a state of mind more dangerous than that which contem- 
plated the irrational act. It is even more pronouncedly so in the case of 
the international insanity not yet cured and may develop in a new form. 
The issues of peace are thus very much more serious than were the 
issues of war. The world must now deal with a state of mind which 
attempted and contemplated ruin, unwarranted power and the satisfac- 
tion of an unholy ambition as its great objective. At the conclusion, 
not one nation alone was disappointed, but all nations alike have gath- 
ered about the disordered battlefields with no plans or commanding in- 
telligence adequate to the building of a better world. The evidence of 
selfishness and greed is altogether too manifest. The world has come 
to believe that its chief problems are material, industrial and economic. 
As a matter of fact any true diagnosis of the mind of the world will 
discover that the real issues are moral issues. The spiritual heights to 
which some minds were able to climb during the war are still there and 
may be scaled again by those with adequate faith and vision. There are 
those who are relying almost wholly upon financial and industrial re- 
organization as the hope of the world. There is no doubt that these 
commercial and economic problems demand a solution. The error lies 
in the assumption that a rich world, an adjusted world, or a prosperous 
world is necessarily or even probably a world of best conditions for 
the millions. For a generation this world had been going to school and 
worshiping at German shrines. No nation for centuries had exerted 
so widespread an influence on both religion and education. More than 
people were aware of, they were steadily conforming to a philosophy 
that was purely material in its outlook, and now that we have revolted 
the word “efficiency” is reluctantly admitted to good society. There is 
something therefore more profound in the needs of the world than 
material success. 

Not a ConveNTION oF DouBTERsS 

During these recent years it has been not uncommon to read in 
reputable circles that the church and organized Christianity have lost 
hold upon the millions of the people and that the ideals for which the 
church stands are no longer effective in holding the head and the heart 
of the world. Some bolder critics have intimated that organized Chris- 
tianity was really a useless appendage to modern life. The church has 
been regarded as so much excess baggage. It is well for us that we 
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listen intelligently to all such criticism and at the same time raise the 
issue as to the question of fact. This great assembly is here as an ex- 
pression of its faith in the fundamental ideas underlying the Chris- 
tian religion. We are not assembled as a Convention of doubters. It is 
well for us, however, to be able to give a reason for the faith that 
is in us and at such times as this to reassure ourselves of the security 
of the foundations on which we stand. After all that has been said, the 
fact remains that the church has come through the last five or eight 
years with a steadier hand than any organization I happen to know 
about. The banks, the business men, the commercial interests and all 
other organizations have been pushed to their limit to maintain an 
economic balance. On the other hand to the surprise of many people 
the church has maintained its attendance, the Sunday school has re- 
gained the lost membership due to the war, the benevolent funds have 
increased, the support of the local congregation has strengthened, and 
in every way today the outlook for a progressive program on the part 
of Christian churches of America is as bright as it has been for a 
generation. Indeed, the church, despite all her critics, has maintained 
a pretty steady development of faith, enthusiasm and service. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that certain divisive tendencies have 
manifested themselves in the church. These tendencies have arisen out 
of an emphasis of certain theological doctrines that have been the sub- 
ject of dispute for more than a century. It was hoped that the debate 
of the middle of the nineteenth century had closed some issues and 
that a revival of the controversies concerning the authority of the 
scriptures, and in general the conflict between science and religion, was 
impossible. However, it seems to be true that every generation must 
pass through the childhood stage and ask all the questions that previous 
generations have asked. This may be a necessary condition of prog- 
ress. At all events, we must be patient and courteous toward all in- 
quiries concerning the foundations of our faith and life. Meantime it 
may be well for us to reassure ourselves by recognizing the temporary 
character of the passing debates between faith and unbelief and be- 
tween systems of theology and the teachings of science. Despite all 
these discussions the Christian faith today stands more strongly en- 
trenched in the hearts of the world than ever before. The men and 
women who today make a profession of their faith have something of 
the courage of their faith. They are not apologizing for the fact of 
their religious affiliations. Doubtless there always will be ultra con- 
servatives and extreme radicals in the church. There will also be a 
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group of men of narrow vision and of intense partizanship. In addi- 
tion to these there will be found the men and women of strong faith, 
clear vision, determined purpose, liberal mind and generous heart. These 
men and women constitute the great rank and file of the Christian church 
and will not be swayed from their position by the useless debates upon 
questions that never saved a soul or built a Christian civilization. It 
would be well therefore if the dead issues of the past were consigned 
to their proper resting place and the energy of the present day Chris- 
tian church focused upon the great issue of reconstructing the mind of 
the world in order that it may have the mind of Christ. 


Tue SunpAy ScHoot Has ReEcovERED Loss 


The Sunday schools of America suffered greatly in attendance after 
the outbreak of the great international insanity. This was an unavoid- 
able disaster. However, the men and women with persistent faith never 
lost heart or courage and struggled with the problems of evangeliza- 
tion and education in the Sunday schools. The distracting effects of 
war upon the moral ideals of youth were manifest everywhere. Stand- 
ards of conduct were lowered. Many things were apologized for be- 
cause of the war condition that under ordinary experiences would have 
been roundly condemned. As a result of this shifting standard of 
morals there was an indifference toward religious teaching and a dis- 
tinct decline in the religious enthusiasm of many young men and young 
women. It is gratifying now, however, to observe a revival of genuine 
interest in religious education. The reports so far as available from 
our colleges and universities intimate a great recovery in the religious 
steadiness of the young men and young woren now in college. The 
student volunteer convention recently held in Des Moines was an ex- 
pression of the high enthusiasm and has borne rich fruit in religious 
experience of thousands of young college men and women. The church 
attendance on the part of students may be regarded as an index for the 
simple reason that all such attendance is voluntary and largely non. 
resident attendance. The enrollment of the Sunday school has steadily 
recovered until today we are confronted with the large issue of deal- 
ing adequately with the demands of the hour. 

Meantime it is well to keep in mind that during the last three or four 
years there has come a deepened conviction in the minds of educated 
Sunday school people as to the necessity of a nation-wide program for 
the religious education of the youth. The evangelization agencies of the 
church are also keenly awake to the importance of that phase of Chris- 
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tian activity. This convention, therefore, will be presented with the two 
great issues before the Sunday schools, namely the evangelization of the 
youth and the adequate religious education of the children of America. 


THE MERGER 


Before speaking definitely to this program, let me invite your atten- 
tion to the significance of the merger between the International Sunday 
School Association and the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Churches. Inasmuch as this topic will be formally presented to the 
convention and provision made for a complete statement and discussion, 
it is not appropriate at this time to do more than to make a passing re- 
mark. 

No movement in the Sunday school cause for a generation has a 
more profound significance than the effort of the churches and the 
Sunday school to combine in a unified program for the great cause we 
hold in common. The voluntary forces of the International Sunday 
School Association have always stood upon a soundly evangelical basis. 
These people, individually and collectively have declined to force upon 
any one of the great denominations a particular form of doctrine, of 
ritual, or of service. The aim of the Association has been co-operative, 
constructive, stimulating and in every way helpful. It lacked, however, 
the unified support of church organizations, although it never lacked in 
the hearty sympathy and cordial approval of either churches or indi- 
viduals. On the other hand the interest of the organized agencies of 
the church was profound and persistent. These agencies could not di- 
vorce themselves from a genuine interest in all the work of the Sun- 
day school. They were in large degree the creators of its literature and 
the directing agency of local activities. With these activities the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association sought to ally itself and to be 
of any possible service. The union of these two great organizations 
which we trust will be consummated during this convention will bring 
together all the active workers in the Sunday school cause of America 
and will, we trust, arouse a new enthusiasm on the part of all the 
churches and at the same time continue that devoted enthusiasm and 
service which has characterized the great men and women who have 
maintained the organization and service of the International Sunday 
School Association. The fact that the International Sunday School As- 
sociation has always stood for church unity and for the most practicai 
co-operation of Christian people everywhere, will make it easy for this 
blending of these forces to present the greatest program for evangeliza- 
tion and education ever presented to the American church. 

3 
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The basis on which this large program is projected rests directly 
upon the words of Our Lord; said he, “Search the Scriptures for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they which testify of 
me.” Add to this the great commission which directs us to go and 
teach all nations and we have as complete a statement of authority for 
teaching the Scriptures as could well be announced. In other words 
obedience to the teaching of Jesus Christ calls upon us to teach the 
Scriptures. We interpret this to be no narrow or incomplete view, but 
a comprehensive program of putting the whole Bible into the minds and 
hearts of the youth of the country. 


THE OBJECT 


We shall not be satisfied in attempting this program with a mere 
literary interpretation of the scripture; this theme is of keenest in- 
terest to those interested in the literary quality of the Bible, but the 
Sunday school is aiming at the salvation of the individual! and the com- 
munity. Nor will it answer our purpose to take a merely historical 
view of the Scripture. We hear very much in these days of the im- 
portance of Biblical history. I should not be disposed to discount that 
importance, but at this moment I desire to suggest that the Bible as a 
book of history would not enlist the enthusiasm of those interested in 
the redeeming of men. Nor are we to content ourselves with the Bible as 
a book of wisdom. It is a great repository of the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages, but salvation is not a matter of wisdom, but of grace. Nor 
are we disposed to exercise great patience with those who think of a 
critical study of the Bible as essential to the Sunday school. This may 
be true of the more highly developed education, but the masses of the 
people need the great central message of this book. There are those 
also who are continually searching the Scriptures in the spirit of con- 
troversy and debate. They are looking for defects; for contradictions ; 
for a conflict between some scientific view and their religious thinking. 
All such searching of the Scripture fails of the great motive held be- 
fore the Sunday schools of the country. The Bible was not intended to 
be primarily a text book on history or philosophy or science. 

The fact that it has literary quality is a mere incident. The central 
truth is that but for Jesus there would have been no Bible. The New 
Testament could not have been written and the Old Testament would 
have had no adequate reason for existence. It is He of whom the 
Prophets wrote and Psalmists sang. He came as the Redeemer of the 
world; not as its historian or expert in science, or creator of the lit- 
erature. The fact that our Christianity centers about Christ and has 
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created the most attractive literature of the world is extremely gratify- 
ing, but we must not lose sight of the fact that the great end of reli- 
gious education and of teaching of Scriptures is to bring to the world 
a knowledge of the redemption that is in Christ Jesus and to point to 
the way from darkness to light. The Christian therefore ,teaches the 
Scriptures for a very definite and adequate reason. 


EVANGELIZATION AND EDUCATION 


If one should attempt to state this case more completely it would re- 
quire that the two-fold object be held constantly before us, namely the 
evangelization of the world or the winning of men to Christ, and sec- 
ond the education of the world, of the building up of the world in the 
knowledge of the things that pertain unto life and Godliness. In speak- 
ing particularly of this program for education, let me remind you of 
the importance of the Christian conception that religion underlies and 
undergirds morality. The religious sanction of morals has always been 
accepted by the Christian church. No theory of convenience, of expe- 
diency, or of personal pleasure is sufficient to sustain us in the great 
tests of moral quality that come to every human being. Our faith and 
our works are vitally related. So also our religion and our morality. 
Our contention is, therefore, that if we succeed in teaching the Bible to 
the oncoming generation, the moral quality of civilization will so far be 
assured. The Bible will be able to take care of itself in all the great 
controversies. No generation thoroughly familiar with the Bible has 
ever left its moral standards. There is no reason to believe today that 
any generation well instructed in the Scriptures will depart from the 
moral standards of life and conduct therein revealed. By this I do not 
mean to intimate that any generation has ever attained unto the per- 
fection set forth in the teachings of Jesus. I mean rather to intimate 
that those instructed in the Scriptures are attached to Christian rather 
than pagan standards of morality. They are at least turned toward the 
light. Whatever of good, therefore, that exists in the civilization of 
today may be attributed to the morals inculcated through the Scriptures 
and to the reinforcement of this morality by Christian idealism. It is 
for this whole-hearted earnest presentation of the holy Scriptures to our 
generation that we now plead. 

The program as carried out has been altogether inadequate. The 
mere reading of the Bible in the public schools, however desirable, is 
not sufficient. The teaching of the Bible in the Sunday school is yet 
incomplete. The courses of study provided in our best Christian colleges 
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are admittedly incomplete and leave much to be desired. This great 
program of reinforced teaching of the Bible must come from the spirit 
of the churches. If, as we trust, this great convention shall reorganize 
the activities of the church and the Sunday school with a new desire 
and a high purpose to spread the knowledge of the message of God 
to men it will have justified all the effort concentrated in this conven- 
tion. 

May we not, therefore, with due appreciation of all the sacrificial 
service rendered by the Sunday school teachers and others in the past 
turn our faces toward a new day with a determination to bring the 
teaching of the Scriptures to its highest efficiency and to the greatest 
possible numbers. The disposition to adjust the teaching of Scrip- 
ture to all classes and conditions of children, youth and adults should 
command our hearty approval and should bring a cordial support from 
all lovers of the truth. 


Key Words of 
National and International Conventions 


1832——New. Work: Citya cs ao ns oe eae cre terete BEGINNINGS 
This was the first National Convention. 
1833—Philadelphial ieee soe ae eee ere CESSATION 
This was followed by a rest of twenty-six years. 
1259=—Pinladelphian ae ones ae eee eee RESUSCITATION 
The new start. 
1869=—-Newarks eg. cee nse oc eee Se. Shee New VISION 
Notable for the great men present. 
187Z—Indianapolsa yas sone ce eee ee Unirorm LESSONS 


Uimform Lessons adopted. 


1875==Baltimores*. ce fess dace occa Ee eee SELF-CONGRATULATION 
This was the first Internationl Convention. 

1S7S— Atlanta swe AuayeeNel oe eee ee ee FRATERNITY 
The North and South uniting. 

LSSi== Toronto: (ee caren ee eee en ee LEADERSHIP 
B. F. Jacobs elected chairman Executive Committee. 

1884—Loutsvyille so. Solas eet oe ee ee PRIMARY 
This Convention specialized in primary work. 

188/—Chicago” i. es here SUPERVISION 
Vm. Reynolds’ paid superintendency began. 

1890 — Pittsburgh & el chaee yea en TEMPERANCE 
Quarterly Temperance Lessons introduced. 


1893— Sti Lois. sesacenents ot aie eee FIELD WORKERS 


STOO nas heen cree aay WGC MeRton pret | CoNTINENT FIELD 
Field enlarged to take in North America. 
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POO Atlatita were od oe me eee ees saws cine ADMINISTRATION 
Marion Lawrance elected General Secretary. 

1S 02=—Wen vermeil ce oa oe tee CHILDREN 
Beginners’ Lessons authorized. 

190 5—= TOL ONLO yA es cme ote sence tess ADULT 
Adult Department established. 

OOS —— Mais vill Cmte ein orth ee oe ee GRADED LESSONS 
Graded Lessons authorized. 

AOE SailgetcanCiSCOmeee tak entra coke eer nicks YounG PEOPLE 
Young People’s Work established. 

DLE Sag ES ESO ERGs OD ar yen ea ee ene Co-OPERATION 
Denominations co-operating in lesson construction. 

LOSE LLL Oe ected ane oe ae PE eae ck ee CoMMUNITY 
Community Work emphasized. 

NOD Zhai stsme lt yin cerr saci tients aia hele actos RE-ORGANIZATION 


International Association and Sunday School. Council 
merged under new name. 


New Officers Elected 


President—Dr. W. O. Thompson of Ohio. 
Vice-President—William Hamilton of Canada. 
Treasurer—J. L. Kraft of Illinois. 

Recording Secretary—Herbert L. Hill of New York. 


Honorary Members of Executive Committee 


Justice J. J. Maclaren; D. C.L., LL. D., Toronto, Ontario. 

John Stites, Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rev. Geo. R. Merrill, D.D., 9 West Ellis St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hon. Seth P. Leet, 500 Oxford Ave., Outremont, Montreal, Quebec. 
W. A. Eudaly, RFD No. 2, Middletown, Ohio. 

T. W. Waterman, 26 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 

Chas. M. Campbell, 370 West Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 


For Members of the Executive Committee 


W. O. Thompson, Ohio; William Hamilton, Canada; J. L. Kraft, 
Illinois; Dr. Hugh S. Magill, Washington, D. C.; John L. Alexander, 
Chicago; Walter S. Athearn, Massachusetts; Robert Cashman, Illinois; 
Russell Colgate, New York; Dr. E. Leroy Dakin, West Virginia; 
H. S. Jacoby, New York; A. K. LaHuis, Michigan; W. G. Landes, 
Pennsylvania; Marion Lawrance, Chicago; A. M. Locker, Chicago; 
*Dr. E. Y. Mullins, Kentucky; Lyford A. Merrow, Massachusetts ; 
George W. Olinger, Colorado; W. C. Pearce, New York; Lansing F. 
Smith, Missouri; Fred A. Wells, Illinois. 

*Dr, Mullins declined to serve. 


For Members of the Lesson Committee 


Dr. Ira M. Price, Chicago, Dr. John R. Sampey, Louisville, Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle, New Haven, to succeed themselves. Dr. R. A. 
Hiltz, Toronto, to succeed Dr. Rexford, resigned. 
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Signed: 


Commvittee on Nominations—President W. G. Clippinger; Wil- 
liam Hamilton; Lansing F. Smith; J. W. Henderson; Mrs. H. R. Shaw ; 
J. H. Engle; J. R. Marcum; Frank E. Wood ; Herman Bowmar; D. W. 
Sims; J. H. Little; J. W. Kinnear; Miss Olive Pearson; Dr. Fietcher 
Homan; J. M. Broughton; Fred Stafford; Charles M. Campbell ; 
Stuart Muirhead; E. W. Cooper; E. H. Hasemeier; C. F. Strecher ; 
M. D. Whisman; R. R. Moore; Walter A. Snow. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted June 26, 1922 
PLATFORM 


The world is still in heart at war. Good will among nations and 
races and between social and industrial classes has not yet been 
established. Even such peace as we have is in danger. 

Untaught and untrained in the Christian or any other religion, 
masses of our voters, including millions nominally Protestant, share 
with us control of public affairs, American and Canadian, without rec- 
ognizing the place of God in man’s affairs or feeling each for the 
other’s welfare a mutual concern. The voice of Jesus must be heard 
among the nations and in our own national and social counsels, if 
peace and true prosperity are to prevail. 

Our present provision for giving to the childhood and youth 
of North America a sound and vital Christian education is ominously 
inadequate, both in extent and quality, for the rearing of a religious 
generation, 

Confronted with these conditions at this Sixteenth Internationat 
Sunday School Convention, we, the delegates from the state, pro- 
vincial and national Sunday school associations of North America, 
hereby resolve: 

1. We acknowledge the need by all of an education in religion 
worthy in scope and teaching power to match that general educa- 
tion which as citizens we demand for our children and youth. 

2. We recognize this need as the responsibility of the Christian 
churches and other religious bodies which, locally and at large, rep- 
resent the religious convictions of the people. 

3. We are convinced that to meet this need all religious bodies, 
and especially our Protestant Christian churches, must greatly increase 
effort for religious education within their own fellowships, and with 
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equal zeal must work together for adequate religious education in the 
community. 

4. To all that our best efforts can accomplish in and through the 
Sunday school session we see the need of adding a full and well- 
correlated program of weekday endeavor. 

5. We hail with joy and hope that merging of leadership in the 
continent-wide promotion of religious education which by our action 
we have officially ratified. We pledge to our united body, the Inter- 
national Sunday School Council of Religious Education, our hearty 
and practical support. 

6. We remind our constituent associations of the need that a like 
balance of denominational and territorial representation be secured as 
soon as may be on every field; that all forces may thus be united 
in effective promotion of a common plan. 

7. We have heard with interest the program of educational ad- 
vance for the Council, with standards for local and field work, as 
submitted to us by the Council’s committee on education. We commend 
it for study and promotion to the officers of our state and provincial, 
county and local associations. 

8. In this program we note with satisfaction the inclusion of 
plans for securing increase in the reverent and legitimate use of 
the Bible in the public schools, encouragement of the public school 
in its work of social and ethical teaching, improved standards and 
plans for teacher training and adult religious education, a bureau 
of service and research for continuous study of the ways and means 
of progress, and the enrolment and organization of all workers in 
Christian education as associate members of the International Council. 

9. We congratulate our Council on securing as its general sec- 
retary the Honorable Hugh S. Magill, LL.D., and on the reten- 
tion in consultative service of our beloved former secretary Mr. 
Marion Lawrance. To our new chief we pledge our loyal allegiance, 
as he leads us in the work of educating the boys and girls of North 
America in the faith and fellowship of Jesus Christ. 

10. Knowing from experience that only as our associated work 
is well supported is it possible to carry our plans to success, and 
recognizing in our Sunday schools and churches the natural support- 
ing units alike of the denominational and of the territorial enterprise, 
we call on every church and Sunday school in North America to 
continue and enlarge its gifts to our united work as locally repre- 
sented. We ask all friends of Christian education to join them in 
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this holy cause. We anticipate with satisfaction the new power that 
will accrue to our work through its endorsement by our denomina- 
tional partners. 

11. We urge our fellow-workers that in their educational advances 
the place of the Bible as God’s holy Word and our supreme text- 
book of faith and life be consistently maintained, and that in all 
departments the winning of every soul to the love of God and to faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour be made the central objective 
of our program. 


12. As the end of lessons is better life, and the moral life of our 
oncoming generation is beset with perils old and new, we count it 
an educational necessity that all provision heretofore made for tem- 
perance instruction in our Sunday schools be continued, and that 
in our graded courses for Sunday and weekday instruction equally 
effective emphasis be maintained, with such training as may awaken 
our childhood and youth to the dangers of the cigarette habit and 
the beauty of a clean and ordered life. 

Your commitee on resolutions likewise submits the following: 


1. Evangelism.—Recognizing the Sunday school as the most fruitful 
field of evangelism, we urge that our workers everywhere utilize its 
evangelical resources to the fullest extent, striving with broad and 
militant vision for the ingathering of the millions of unchurched 
children and youth,-and making every older class a field of per- 
sonal evangelistic endeavor. 


2. Law Enforcement. Inasmuch as the Eighteenth Amendment, 
adopted by a larger proportionate majority than any other part of 
our American Constitution, is in the interest of the nation’s health 
and is based on sound moral, social and economic reasons, we appeal 
to all good citizens to aid in the enforcement of all laws made to 
carry it into effect. We urge our older classes to magnify the duty 
of every citizen to obey the law, and to stand firmly for equal 
justice to all, concern for law enforcement and condemnation of 
lynching in every form. 

3. Temperance Instruction. We recommend to lesson writers 
and denominational publishers that the subjects of Bible temperance 
and training for Christian citizenship be included in all curricula pre- 
pared for weekday religious educational work. We favor the con- 
tinuance in the Uniform lesson series of the quarterly temperance 
lessons, with suitable adaptations in all graded courses, and the 
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maintenance of temperance teaching as one of the points in the 
International standard of Sunday school efficiency. 

4. The Sabbath. In view of the unspeakable blessing to human- 
ity of the Christian Sabbath and the menace to our churches, Sunday 
schools and homes, and to public morality, in commercialized inroads 
upon its sanctity, we recommend more frequent inclusion of the cause 
of Christian Sabbath observance in our state, provincial and local 
convention programs. 

5. Near East Relief. In view of. the continuing desperate need 
of the orphan children of Bible lands, and appreciating the noble 
ministry to this need already rendered by the Near East Relief, we 
heartily approve the continuation by our Sunday schools of this ser- 
vice; and we suggest that so far as consistent with denominational 
programs the Christmas season be used as a time for a generous 
offering in all our Sunday schools to this urgent and worthy cause. 

6. Greetings. To the many veterans in our cause still with us 
but unable to attend this convention we send back our confident 
assurance that the cause they love goes on to victory. Among these 
we especially remember, in length of days and multitude of labors, 
Dr. E. W. Rice of the American Sunday School Union, Dr. C. R. 
Blackall of the American Baptist Publication Society, Dr. M. C. 
Hazard of the Congregational Education Society, and Colonel Robert 
Cowden of the United Brethren Publishing Society. 

7. Appreciation. With gratitude and admiration we recall the 
vigor, efficiency and generosity of our Kansas City friends. Their 
hearts have matched their weather. To the Kansas City Committee 
of One Hundred; to the officers of the Kansas City Sunday School 
Association; to the Assistant Musical Director, Professor John R. 
Jones, and his assistants and chorus; to Miss Vesta Towner, the 
pageant mistress; to the Rainbow Chorus and all participants in the 
brilliant and effective scenes of pageantry, song and visualization 
which the master-artist, Professor H. Augustine Smith, has so hap- 
pily planned and led; to the business men, the newspapers, the com- 
mittees, the pages and all other factors in our local welcome, and 
to the many speakers who without thought of personal convenience 
have journeyed hither to help us,—to all these our thanks we thus 
inadequately pay. And to the Triune God, whose presence has been 
with us at every session, we offer thanks for his convention mercies 
and renewed confession of our debt as under-teachers in his ser- 


vice. 
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CoMMITTEE ON Resotutions—Rev. F. Morris, Fergusson ; Mrs. J. 


W. Barnes; Rev. Joseph Clark, D, D.; Miss Meme Brockway; Rev. J. 
C. Robertson, D.D.; W. H. Stockham, Miss Florence E. Norton, Arthur 
T. Arnold; Rev. C. A. Arnold, D.D.; Myron C. Settle; Rev. Rufus 
W. Miller, D.D.; Rev. W. E. Rafferty, D.D.; Mrs. Stella B, Irvine; Rey. 
Sidney A. Weston, D. D.; Rev. John W. Shackford, D.D.; Miss Mil- 
dred Moody; Rev. W. S. Bovard, D. D.; Prof. Walter S. Athearn; R. 
E. Magill; Rev. P. R. Hayward; Rev. Theodore Mayer; J. M. Somern- 
dike; Prof. Lester Bradner; Rev. E. W. Brewbaker; Phillip E. How- 
ard; W. W. Wolf; A. Duryee; William Wallace. 


Greetings from Governors and Others 


WasHincton, D. C.—Permit me to extend my most cordial greet- 
ings to the Sunday school workers in attendance at the convention 
and my great regret that it is impossible on account of my official 
duties to enjoy the privilege of meeting with them. Nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to share the inspiration of this 
important gathering. I send my heartiest felicitations and best wishes 
to those who are engaged in the religious training of the young, 
for without the development of the spiritual resources of the people 
there can be neither national security nor progress. 

Cuartes E. HuGHEs, 
Secretary of State. 

Orrawa, CaNnapa.—I have been asked to extend to you, on behalf 
of the people of Canada, a greeting on the occasion of your great 
international gathering. I do so with great pleasure and in entire 
sincerity. Were it not for the parliamentary duties which claim my 
attention at this time, I would have found an added pleasure in 
delivering a message to you in person, and in taking counsel with 
you on the vital questions which are before you. 

I always count it an hour and a privilege, as opportunity offers, 
to extend to representatives and citizens of the United States of 
America greetings from the Dominion of Canada. The two nations, 
set side by side, each with its own history and traditions, possess 
in common many high ideals and purposes. It is of vital importance 
to each that the ties which bind us in fraternity and good will should 
in every way be strengthened. I am increasingly convinced that the 
true and abiding sources of unity among the peoples of earth are 
spiritual. Give us a common loyalty to the Christian faith, a clear 
vision of the task laid to our charge by Almighty God, and against 
that background all issues, national and international, take on a new 
and deep significance. 
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In dealing with the work of religious education, you are at the 
fountain-head of hope for international and racial unity. Only as 
there is increasing knowledge among men of the will and purpose 
of God, increasing recognition of and allegiance to those great spirit- 
ual principles unveiled in the Word of God, and supremely in the 
life of our Lord, can there ever be in the soul of humanity a spirit 
which transcends all national issues. In seeking to bring to the 
youth of our nations a deeper understanding of the Word of God, 
you are truly laying the foundations of a civilization which shall 
be Christian, not in name only, but in spirit and purpose. 

This is a day of supreme opportunity for the Christian church. 
The conscience of humanity has been quickened; men the world 
over are waiting for leadership. The church of Christ is the trustee 
of the one faith adequate for the deep needs of this age. You believe 
—and behind you stands the whole force of Christian opinion—that 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is the salvation of the world. So I bid 
you Godspeed in the great task to which you have given yourselves. 
Face it with an undivided loyalty and an unswerving faith. The 
church has not moved from the ancient hope that there shall yet be 
a day when the nations of earth shall see the fulfilment of that 
great word, “The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ.” 

W. L. MAcKENzIE KING, 
Prime Minister. 

Toronto, Ont.—Realizing as I do the effective work of the 
Sunday schools and the valuable assistance given to them by the 
International Association, I regret that I am unable to be with you and 
share in the proceedings of your convention, which I hope will give 
a fresh impetus to the moveinent for the religious education of the 
young and inspire greater zeal everywhere. EK ©, Drury, 

Premier of Ontario. 

Carson, Ney.—Christianity is the most potent influence in civiliza- 
tion and good government and I regard the Sunday school in its 
timely educative appeal to the young as the most important feature 
of Christianity, therefore I wish you all success. 

Emmett D. Bovyte, 
Governor. 

St. Paut, Mrnn.—Greetings and “best wishes for successful con- 
vention. You are engaged in extremely important work. In the 
present age when religious instruction of young is left largely to 
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Sunday schools, it is important that they be well organized and 
equipped and that they have trained teachers. Your organization 
should be a great aid to efficiency. (eA OMEREUS. 
Governor. 
RicumMonp, Va—May your convention accomplish much for the 
Kingdom of God. The Sunday school is reaching more people than 
any other agency and we must recognize that it is the greatest source 
for religious education. Virginia believes in the Sunday school and 
her citizens are enrolled as pupils. As her Governor, I wish for 
you the greatest success possible. E. Lee TRINKLE, 
Governor. 
ToreKA, Kan.—Christianity to be effective must be builded upon 
a ripe understanding of all that is potential in the book of our faith. 
A well managed Sunday school is the most effective medium for 
educating boys and girls in the principles of Christianity. It is 
the training school of the church. Kansas sends her heartiest greet- 
ing and best wishes to your great convention. 
Henry J. ALLEN, 
Governor. 
Austin, Trxas._-To the Sixteenth International Sunday School 
Convention assembled I send greetings and best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the inspirational, powerful and ennobling work which you 
as an organization prompt. The work of the Sunday school is far- 
reaching in its influence for good and is of inestimable worth to the 
youths of our land. Pat M. NErr, 
Governor. 
Boisr, InAno.—Greetings to delegates at the International Sunday 
School Convention. To my mind one of the essentials of good 
citizenship is a constant seeking for spiritual gain and growth. The 
Sunday school is a true guide to such growth and if rightly ap- 


preciated and employed there need be no fear of the safety and 
progress of the nation. D. W. Davis, 


Governor. 

CuarLeston, W. Va.—I trust that the Sixteenth International Sun- 
day School Convention will be the most representative meeting ever 
held in North America. There has never been a time in our his- 
tory when the work of the Sunday school was needed more than at 
the present hour. It is a training in Bible study and civic duty 
that should be encouraged from youth to old age. The Sunday 
school has a great attraction personally for me. I have attended 
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the Sunday school since early youth and find a great deal of pleasure 

at this time in attending and frequently teach the largest Bible class 

in this city. E. F. Morean, 
Governor. 

CoLumsus, Onto.—It affords me particular happiness to offer a 
message of greeting to the members of the Sunday school convention. 

I am pleased at the opportunity because I believe the Sunday 
schools have been among the strong factors in helping to build up 
the all-vital religious and moral forces. When they are allowed to 
deteriorate, decadence always threatens. 

The activities of organizations like yours have a direct relation 
to the welfare of the commonwealth no less than to that of the indi- 
vidual. 

It is my hope that every success attend your convention, and all 
participating in it. Harry L. Davis, 

Governor. 

Boston, Mass.—The memories and associations of my Sunday 
school class are among the most pleasant which I have and some 
of the warmest friendships which I have were made in Sunday 
school. 

It is, therefore, pleasant to learn of the great International Sun- 
day School Convention which is to be held in Kansas City. I hope 
it may give an added momentum to a great movement which con- 
tributes directly to the betterment of our citizenship. 

CHANNING H. Cox, 
Governor. 


Littte Rock, ArK.—I have been an active Sunday school par- 
ticipant for fifty years and more. I am in my seventy-first year 
now. Not infrequently I accept invitations to take charge of classes 
at different points in my state. I consider the Sunday school a vital 
and indispensable force in the religious life of our nation and our 
world. Permit me to commend your great meeting, and wish it 


to be the greatest possible success. 
Tuomas C. McRae, 


Governor. 


Baton Rouce, La.—I know of no force which has a stronger in- 
fluence in shaping good character than early religious instruction. 
Religion is a foundation stone upon which all must build who wish 
to live worthily and die honored. Besides instilling all of the virtues, 
religion teaches the great value of service, and those who learn this 
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lesson young are consequently much better equipped for the duties 
of life than those who do not. 

I believe firmly in Sunday school as an institution for the relig- 
ious education of the young, and I will be most happy if this letter 
contributes even in a small way to the success of the Sixteenth Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention. Jno. M. PARKER, 

Governor. 


AtLantA, GA—The great work of inculcating moral and religious 
ideas in the young, through the Sunday school, is of prime importance, 
and the value of the Sunday school to the moral life of the nation 
cannot be over-estimated. I sincerely hope to see this work extended 
until every child in America shall have the benefit of Sunday school 
training. It means so much, not only to the churches, but also to the 
nation and to the state. THomas W. HArpwIck, 

Governor. 

Des Mornes, Ia.—The Sunday school as an institution for the 
religious education of the young is an asset of incalculable value 
to civilization and to Christianity. Its influence applied to the youth 
of the country at their most impressionable age, continues through- 
out life as a beneficial agency for the promotion of piety and virtue. 

N. E. KeEnpaALtt, 
Governor. 


DENVER, CoLto.—It is indeed a real pleasure to me to extend the 
most hearty greetings from Colorado to your convention, and wish 
for it the most successful meeting in its history. 


The Sunday school as an institution for religious education has 
been one of the most forceful and far-reaching factors of the 
civilized world. Through its influence there has gone out into every 
hamlet and almost every home, that spirit of love and service that 
has demonstrated more clearly than in any other manner possible, 
the high ideals and the great worth of the Christian religion. It 
is impossible to comprehend what the conditions throughout the 
world might be today had it not been for that mighty influence for 
good. The extent of that influence cannot be measured alone by the 
number who have openly accepted their religious responsibility and 
become active members of church organizations: it goes away beyond 
that and leaves its imprint upon the lives of a vast number of other 
young people and aids in making their lives of far more worth to 
themselves and to the world. 
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Personally, I owe very much indeed to the influence the Sunday 
school had upon my life and during all my years of intense activity 
since, that influence continues to have its beneficial effect upon my life. 

O, H. SHovup, 
Governor. 

OKLAHOMA City, OxLa.—The value of Sunday school training to 
the youth cannot be over-estimated. The duty of all good citizens 
to aid and assist in the further development of this movement and to 
give it proper support and maintenance is one that cannot be evaded 
without danger to the future happiness and safety of civilization. 

I cannot measure the value of my early Sunday school training. 
It has been of constant use to me and is an asset of incalculable 
worth. 

The young men and young women of this nation can make no 
better investment than to spend an hour or two each Sunday in 
some good Sunday school in order that they may gain the fundamental 
basis for religious education without which they can scarcely hope 
to succeed in life’s battles. J. B. A. Ropertson, 

Governor. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Please extend my greetings to the delegates of 
the Sixteenth International Sunday School Convention now in session. 
I greet them as co-laborers in the advancement of religious train- 
ing. The Sunday school enrolls the young at the age when religious 
thought is most easily developed and Christian ideals most easily 
fixed. The work of leaders is of far-reaching importance, and I 
hope discussions of this convention will result in greatly increased 
efficiency to the world wide organization. Cary A. HarpEE, 

Governor of Florida. 

Jackson, Miss.—The present generation can do no greater work 
than to organize to the fullest extent the youth of the world in the 
study of the Bible. This is a great training school for religious 
education—in fact, the world’s greatest—and I am sure that the 
activity of all the leaders at this time along this line will bring 
a beautiful harvest in the years to come. 

May your meeting be crowned with success. 

Lee M. Russe Lt, 
Governor. 

Franxkrort, Ky.—On behalf of the commonwealth of Kentucky, 
I send all good wishes to the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion now in session at Kansas City. May He who on earth placed 
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his tender, loving hands upon the heads of little children and blessed 

them, bless this convention and promote the usefulness of the Sun- 

day school for His children. Epwin P. Morrow, 
Governor. 


Harrispurc, Pa.—I am delighted to know that you are looking 
forward to such a successful Sunday School Convention this year. 
I wish that it were possible for me to attend, for I feel that the 
Sunday school and the church are today the greatest bulwarks in 
the defense and promotion of civilization. No influence is as far- 
reaching as that of a religious nature and I trust that the day is 
not far distant when every one of our 110,000,000 inhabitants will be 
a member of good standing in his church and Sunday school. 

Wma. C. SPROUL, 
Governor. 


Hono.tutu.—Hawaii Sunday schools wish you great success. Aloha! 
‘ ERDMAN. 


AUCKLAND, New ZEALAND.—Greetings! A new day for the world’s 
childhood and youth seems to have dawned. All fields visited mani- 
fest a much increased interest in the evangelization and spiritual 
nurture of the young and hail the Sunday school as an effective 
agency for this work. National Associations are being formed or 
perfected in many lands—effective plans have been found for reach- 
ing children of non-Christian parents, old churches like the Greek 
Orthodox Armenian and Coptic are awakening to the task. Teacher 
training plans are being steadily introduced, and capable leaders are 
at great sacrifice devoting much time to adapting lesson courses and 
preparing adequate literature. All look to North America as a big 
brother in Sunday school work—this with the further fact that the 
old order has been changed in so many fields marks this era as one 
of challenge to our Sunday school forces. 

Love to all the brethren in convention assembled, 


W. C. PEARCE, 


Wasnincton, D, C.—Please convey to the convention the pro- 
found gratification felt by Japan in the honor given by holding the 
previous world’s convention in Tokyo. This embassy wishes your 
organization the fullest measure of success believing it to be a power- 
ful agent in bringing together International thought and ideals. 

SABURI, 
Japanese Charge d’affaires. 
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Apion, N. Y.—Greetings and best wishes for successful meeting. 
GERTRUDE S. FOREMAN. 
ORIENTE Province, Cusa.—The Sixteenth International Sunday 
School Convention with a paid registration of over seven thousand 
delegates including Cuba’s full quota and representing the entire con- 
tinent send affectionate Christian greetings to our Brethren of the 
Gem of the Antilles, as they assemble in their annual convention. We 
accept with gratitude the beautiful Cuban flag presented by your 
representative, Secretary Odell. It has adorned our platform through- 
out this convention. We are praying for Cuba and wishing for you 
God’s choicest blessings. W. O. TuHompson, President. 
Marton LAwRANCE, Secretary. 


Mexico, D. F.—The Sixteenth International Sunday School Con- 
vention with a paid registration of over seven thousand delegates 
representing the entire continent send affectionate Christian greetings 
to our brethren of Mexico, as they assemble in their annual conven- 
tion. We accept with gratitude the beautiful Mexican flag presented 
by your representative, William Wallace. It has adorned our plat- 
form throughout this convention. We are praying for Mexico and 
wishing for you God’s choicest blessings. 

W. O. Tuompson, President. 
Marion LAWRANCE, Secretary. 


BraANtTForpD, Ont.—Best wishes for greatest convention in history 


of the International Sunday School Association. 
Freo W. THOMPSON. 


AUSTRALIA—Greetings. Heartiest wishes for successful conven- 
tion, H. Lipson Hancock. 


Manita.—Fraternal greetings, Ephesians 3:16-19. 


A. L. Ryan. 
Kwancju, Cuosen.—Affectionate and hearty greetings to Sunday 
School Convention from Korea. M. L. SwinEHart, 
Treasurer. 


Lonpon.—Herewith I send for information copy of the Resolution 
passed by Council to be conveyed to the Kansas City Convention by 
Mr. James Kelly personally. 


Sunday School Convention, Kansas City, U. S. A—-Resolved: 
“The Council of the N. S. S. U., having received intelligence of 
the important Sunday School Convention to be held at Kansas City, 
U.S.A., during the ensuing months, desire to send the assurance of 
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their sympathetic interest in the proposed gathering, and their cor- 
dial greeting to all fellow-workers who shall then assemble for 
conference. 


“Tt is the hope and prayer of the Council that the interchange 
of thought and experience among so many Christian Teachers, 
may, by the blessing of God, result in enlarged and permanent 
benefit to the Sunday School cause throughout the United States 
and beyond; so that childhood and youth in this unrestful age 
may be more fully and efficiently taught and trained in the knowl- 
edge and love of God and the service of the Lord Jesus Ghrist. 

Carey BONNER, 


General Secretary. 
Rio Janerro.—Greetings, Brazil Union. Psalm 67:2. 
Harris, 
PuHILapELPHIA, Pa.—I enclose a copy of letter I have just received 
from the Marquis of Aberdeen, which refers to the World’s Conven- 
tion, to be held in Glasgow, in 1924. I beg to send to the delegates 
attending the convention the assurance of an ever deepening interest in 
the Sunday school work and a greater sense of the importance of train- 
ing the youth of the land to the highest citizenship, by teaching to them 
the words of the Holy Book which came direct from the mind of the 
Father of us all. JoHN WANAMAKER. 


ABERDEENSHIRE.—As President of the Scottish National Sabbath 
School Union, and on behalf of all the directors and workers, I ask 
you to accept, and kindly to convey, so far as possible, to all your col- 
leagues and friends connected with the great and far-reaching work 
of your Association, our most respectful and cordial greetings; and 
further, we desire to extend to all the delegates who shall assemble at 
the International Convention at Kansas City, a most hearty invitation 
and a warm welcome in advance, to Scotland, on the occasion of the 
World Sunday School Convention, at Glasgow, in 1924. 

The event will have awakened a deep, widespread, and thankful 
interest on the part of Christian workers in this land, and indeed 
throughout Britain, and beyond; and it will, we all hope, be epochal 
in benefit, under Divine guidance and benediction. 


ABERDEEN-TEMAIR. 


Of all the Sunday schools of the country 65 percent have 
fewer than 100 persons in attendance and 85 percent have 


fewer than 200. Eighty percent are not yet graded. 
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Mr. Lawrance’s Valedictory 


This has been a great, joyful convention to me. There will be no 
note of sorrow as I lay down the mantle that was placed upon my 
shoulders twenty-three years ago. My report, which has been placed 
in your hands, is really my address to you on this occasion. It gives 
a record of what has passed and some of my hopes for the future. 

This has been the greatest Sunday school convention ever held in 
the world. I think I know, for I have attended every International 
convention since 1884, and also all the World’s conventions, except one, 
since 1889. This convention, with a registered attendance of over 7,200, 
is more than twice as large as any convention ever held. The program, 
for which we are largely indebted to a great program committee, in co- 
operation with the Committee on Education, is far and away the 
strongest program we have ever presented. It seems marvelous to me 
that out of approximately 250 participants only five have failed to ap- 
pear, and all of them with sufficient reason. 

Friends, we are facing a new day. The Sunday school people of 
America are seeing new things. They are seeing the outstretched hands 
of the children of our land, pleading possibly without knowing what 
they want, but for the one thing that satisfies the human heart. As I 
told you the other day, the coming together of these two great organi- 
zations, the Association and the Council, indicates the spirit of amity 
and brotherliness which prevails. 


YIELDING BY BoTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Do not imagine that either one of these co-operating parties has 
had its own way. There was yielding by both, and this was necessary 
in order to arrive at this happy conclusion. I have been on the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel from the beginning. The denomina- 
tional representatives have shown a wonderful spirit, and this is like- 
wise true of the territorial forces. 

Friends, we are leaving the past behind and are pressing forward to 
the great future with a determination to win this continent for God, 
through the Christian training of the youth. This is our mission; 
this is our task; this is our challenge, and I trust that every one here 
will go home with that thought in mind. I want to ask as a special 
favor that every State and Provincial General Secretary come to the 
platform. We have had in this convention forty-one of the State and 
Provincial General Secretaries present. Quite a number of them have 
gone home, but I want you to hear a word, not more than one or two 
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sentences, from each one of these good Secretaries. (Here the Secre- 
taries were introduced by Mr. Lawrance, one at a time, and each spoke 
strong words of loyalty to the new program and of commitment to the 
plans of the merger, after which Mr. Lawrance proceeded.) 

Friends, I am going to read the last few paragraphs of my report 
I did not have opportunity to read it at the proper time, nor did I 
have the ability, because my voice was gone. It was a fine report. I 
wrote it all myself. 

Inasmuch as this is my last official report as General Secretary, it 
may not be out of place for me to indulge in a few personal words. 

It was about a third of a century ago that I was called out of my 
business and made the General Secretary of the Ohio Sunday School 
Association, upon the recommendation of B. F. Jacobs who was 
present at the State Convention in Springfield, Ohio, in 1889, and made 
this recommendation in answer to a question from the floor concern- 
ing the future of the Ohio Sunday School work. For ten years, I 
occupied the position of Secretary of Ohio, leaving the State with 
every county organized and Ohio recognized as a Banner State. 

Then again in 1899, at Atlanta, Georgia, likewise upon the recom- 
mendation of B. F. Jacobs, I was made General Secretary of the In- 
ternational Association and was the first General Secretary the Associa- 
tion had and up to now the only one. 

During the term of my Secretaryship, I was elected, in 1910, upon 
the recommendation of E. K. Warren and Dr. George W. Bailey, as 
Joint Secretary of the World’s Sunday School Association, with a col- 
league, Rev. Carey Bonner, in the city of London. That position, I 
held for approximately four years, resigning in 1914 in order to give 
my whole time to the International Association, as the two required 
more time and strength than any one man could give. 

My first International convention was in Louisville, in ’84. I have 
attended every International Convention since that time. Of the eight 
World’s Conventions that have been held, I have attended seven, be- 
ginning with the first, in London in 1889, and ending with the Tokyo 
Convention in 1920. The other World’s Conventions I attended were 
in St. Louis, in 1893; in Jerusalem, in 1904; in Rome, in 1907; in 
Washington, D. C., in 1910; and in Zurich, in 1913, the program of 
which I had a large hand in preparing. In addition to this, my duties 
took me overseas in 1903, as one of the representatives of the Inter- 
national Association, at the centennial of the London Sunday School 
Union. Again, in 1909, I went to England with Dr. Bailey to help 
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arrange for the World’s Convention in 1910. Then in 1911, I made a 
tour of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as Joint General Sec- 
retary of the World’s Association. I was accompanied upon this trip 
by my colleague, Rev. Carey Bonner, also Dr. F. B. Meyer, Sir F. F. 
Belsey, Sir George White, and other British Sunday School workers. 

During my entire General International Secretaryship of thirty- 
three years, I have attended conventions and meetings repeatedly in 
every State and Province in North America; have also visited New- 
foundland and Alaska, Cuba and Mexico; have crossed the Atlantic 
sixteen times, the Mediterranean four times, and the Pacific twice, all 
in the interest of the Sunday School work. 

During all these years, I have averaged approximately thirty thou- 
sand miles a year or about a million miles of travel, equal to forty 
trips around the world. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee, held in Birmingham, 
Alabama, in February, 1920, our Chairman, Mr. Fred A. Wells, made a 
recommendation that I be retired as General Secretary and be elected 
as “Consulting General Secretary” for life. Immediately upon the 
completion of his report, the motion was made that this recommenda- 
tion be adopted and was unanimously carried. The following extracts 
are from the minutes of the Executive Committee meeting held at 
that time: 

In conclusion Mr. Wells said, “Some of us are growing old in the 
work, though still young in heart. Those of us who have been some- 
what selfish and have given only part of our lives to God’s work, will 
have a competence to care for our declining years. Our General Sec- 
retary years ago gave up a commercial life to devote himself to the 
Sunday School. Because he has unselfishly served these many years for 
less than half the salary paid for similar positions in commercial life, 
I recommend that at the proper time we elect Mr. Lawrance Consulting 
General Secretary at his present salary for life.” 

Voted: That the report be accepted and that we particularly approve 
the last clause, recommending that Mr. Lawrance be made Consulting 
General Secretary at his present salary for life, to take effect at such 


time as he deems best. 

It will be observed that this arrangement was to go into effect when 
I deemed best. I was sick in the hotel at Birmingham at the time the 
action was taken, and upon my return was very sick at home for 
three months and unable to be out until two months later. Then, in 
view of my proposed trip to Japan, upon which I was to start about 
the first of September, 1920, and upon the advice of my friends, I 
definitely resigned from the position of General Secretary and entered 
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upon the duties of Consulting General Secretary, the transfer to be 
made at the time of the Trustee meeting which was held the last week 
in September, 1920. This resignation was accepted at that time by the 
Board of Trustees and I was recognized as Consulting General Secre- 
tary for life. 

My position, therefore, is that of “Consulting General Secretary,” 
and I am relieved of all executive responsibility. Nevertheless I have 
not been idle but have traveled a good deal and attended very many 
conventions. For much of this period, however, I have given the larger 
part of my time and attention to the program of this convention, as I 
was made Executive Secretary of the Program Committee. Practi- 
cally all of the details connected with the International end of the con- 
vention have passed through my hands, and I have kept not only my 
Secretary but an additional stenographer busy most of the time. 

This third of a century has marked a very eventful period in the 
Sunday School history not only of North America but of the world. I 
would not, for a moment, admit that my connection with the work had 
much if anything to do with the advance that has been made, and yet 
it may not be out of place to state that during this period of a third 
of a century the Sunday School enrollment of North America has more 
than doubled, and that the budget of the International Sunday School 
Association has increased from $5,000 a year to $150,000 a year. 

During this period also, there has been a marked advance along all 
lines of religious education and Sunday School activity. The produc- 
tion of Sunday School books and literature, which we now have in such 
profusion and of such fine quality, has practically all taken place within 
the past quarter of a century. This does not intimate that there were 
not good books prior to that but they were few in number compara- 
tively. 

As I look back over the years that are gone, I recall, with grati- 
tude to God, the rich fellowships I have enjoyed. They have been a 
sources of great joy to me, and profit and benefit as well. They have 
made my work possible, enjoyable, and comparatively easy. Their words 
of kindness and commendation have encouraged me when otherwise 
I should have fallen by the way. I cannot express my gratitude, 
and the memory of these friends will be a continual inspiration as the 
days go by. I recall with thankfulness especially the brotherly treatment 
I have received at the hands of the President of the Association, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee and my comrades of the staff. 
Nor would I forget the great mass of the rank and file of those I 
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have met in State and County Conventions all over the land. They 
occupy a place near the very center of my heart, and I thank God for 
every one of them. 

I would not for a moment have you imagine that I am turned out 
to pasture for my remaining days, simply to stand about and look over 
the fence into the fields where the ploughing and harvesting are going 
on. I hope never to see the day when I shall be inactive. I pray for 
yet years of service but when my time comes to go, I hope I shall die 
in the harness. As long as my strength permits, I shall expect to attend 
and speak at conventions in the various States and Provinces, also to 
attend other meetings, denominational as well as interdenominational, 
whenever I am invited and can attend. 

I shall hold myself in readiness for consultation, upon invitation, 
with any of those officially connected with the work—International, 
State, County, or City, so far as it is within my power, remembering 
all the while that everything I do is to be in consultation with, and 
under the approval of those in authority, especially the General Secre- 
tary, and our Executive Committee. Nothing of any nature whatever 
will be done by me that is not in entire accord with the wishes of our 
new General Secretary whoever he may be. I trust that every Sunday 
School worker who feels so inclined will feel free to approach me, in 
person or by mail, if there is any service I can render. The highest 
ambition of my life, as I look into the future, is that my remaining 
years may be so occupied in the interest of the Sunday School work 
of the continent and of the world that when my coronation day arrives, 
be it sooner or later, my friends shall be pleased to say, ‘“‘His last 
years were his best!” 

With all my heart, as I lay down this task, I thank God, and I 
thank you. 


The Pittsburgh Leader in two campaigns to increase 
Sunday school attendance used these slogans: “Swat the 
Summer Slump” and “Shame the Sunday Slumberer.” They 


did. 
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ALGERIAN MISSION BAND 


About seventy-five delegates attended the reunion of the Woman’s 
Algerian Mission Band, held in connection with the International 
Sunday School Convention in Kansas City, June 23, 1922. 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner presided and led in the opening devotional 
service. Mrs. J. A. Walker gave her report covering the four years 
since the last reunion in Buffalo in 1918. This showed the rapid 
growth of the work and the increased interest manifested by friends 
in America in their gifts for the mission. The receipts amounted to 
$8,487.01, the expenditures to $7,442.60, leaving in the treasury a 
balance of $1,044.41 to begin the work for the coming four years. 

Mrs. Bryner in her President’s report spoke feelingly of Miss 
Trotter, the founder of the mission in Algeria. This is her 35th year 
there. Miss Trotter, a woman of refinement and ability as an artist, 
was a student of John Ruskin. She chose to use her talents in build- 
ing up the Master’s kingdom through work for the forsaken children 
of Algeria. 

This was followed by a talk by Mrs. Walker who told the story 
of her eighteen months in Algeria and Tunisia where she went to 
help the missionaries adapt some of our Sunday school methods to the 
work there. This was made very real by means of pictures and curios 
showing places and people. 

Election of officers resulted in the following: President, Mrs. Mary 
Foster Bryner; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. J. W. Kinnear and Mrs. E. H. 
Nichols; Secretary, Mrs. J. A. Walker; Treasurer, Mrs. Fred Goodrich; 
Executive Committee, Mrs. E. K. Warren, Mrs. Fred A. Wells, Mrs. 
W. D. Bishop, Mrs. G. S. Foreman, Mrs, C. Golder, Mrs. J. D. Haskell, 
Miss M. F. Moore, Mrs. L. W. Nuttall, Mrs. C. C. Stoll. 

In view of the fact that many of the interested contributors to the 
work were men it was voted to change the name of the organization 


by leaving off the word Woman’s thus making it the Algerian Mission 
Bend. 
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CROWNED DURING THE 


QUADRENNIUM 


EDWARD K. WARREN 
Crowned January 16, 1919 


For forty years Mr. Warren was recognized as one of the most 
outstanding figures in International Sunday school work. He attended 
his first International Convention in 1878, at Atlanta, Georgia, as a 
delegate from Michigan, and attended nearly every International Con- 
vention up to the time of his death. 

The International Sunday school idea was completely “sold” to Mr. 
Warren on the occasion of that first convention. Immediately upon 
his return home he effected the organization not only of his own 
township, but of his own county, and up to the time of his death he 
held an official relationship to both organizations, Likewise his spirit 
of enthusiasm was felt in the state association into which he threw 
himself with all his soul. For many years he occupied the position of 
chairman of the state executive committee and was the dominant figure 
in their conventions. 

In 1884, at the Louisville Convention, he was elected a member of 
the International Executive Committee and continued as a member as 
long as he lived. In 1914, at the Chicago Convention, he was elected 
vice-president of the association, and upon the death of the president, 
Dr. H. M. Hamill, in January, 1915, he succeeded to the presidency and 
presided at the Buffalo Convention. 

Mr. Warren had a world vision of Sunday school work. He at- 
tended the World Sunday School Convention in London, in 1898, and 
was chairman of the executive committee which arranged for the great 
convention in Jerusalem, in 1904. At Jerusalem, he was elected presi- 
dent of the World’s Association, and afterward served two terms as 
chairman of the World’s Executive Committee. 
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The report of the International Convention, held in Chicago, in 1914, 
was dedicated to Mr. Warren in the following words: 


To 
Edward Kirk Warren 
who, as president, led the 
forces of the World’s Sunday 
School Association to the City of 

Jerusalem in 1904, two terms chairman 
of the World’s Sunday School Executive 
Committee, for fifteen years a member of the 

Executive Committee, for six years and at present 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, also first vice-presi- 
dent of the International Sunday School Association, 
a man of great faith, wide vision, large generos- 

ity, indomitable perserverance, and sterling 

character, a leader among men, a lover 

of children, a humble and devout 
servant of the Living God— 

This book is dedicated with the affectionate 

regard of the Executive Committee 

of the 
International Sunday School Association. 
The dedicatory words give a good word photograph of one of the 

greatest Sunday school leaders the world has ever known. 


HENRY J. HEINZ 
Crowned May 14, 1919 


Mr. Heinz was one of those men who threw all of his energy into 
everything he undertook. This was as true of his Sunday school work 
as of his business. While always interested in the Sunday school, his 
official relationship to the International Association began with the 
Denver Convention, in 1902, when he was elected to the International 
Executive Committee as one of the representatives of the state of 
Pennsylvania. He continued a member until the time of his death. 

At the Buffalo Convention, in 1918, he was made vice-president of 
the Association. 

Early in his Sunday school activity he became greatly interested in 
Japan, and for a number of years pledged generously to the support 
of the work in that empire. He made several trips to Japan, and it is 
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probably true that no American has ever made a larger impression, 
for righteousness, upon Japan than Mr. Heinz. A sub-committee was 
appointed in connection with the International Executive Committee to 
help the work in Japan, and Mr. Heinz was made the chairman of this 
committee. Later when the World’s Association began its active 
operations in Japan Mr. Heinz became one of their chief officials. 

He attended quite a number of the World Sunday School Con- 
ventions. Just prior to the World Convention in Zurich, in 1913, he 
headed a party of about thirty Sunday school specialists, including Dr. 
Frank L. Brown, and made a tour of the world reaching Zurich just 
prior to the opening of the convention. Asa result of that tour two of 
the leading Japanese workers were present at Zurich to invite the 
next convention to Tokio. Their invitation was accepted, but Mr. 
Heinz did not live to attend that convention. At the Zurich Con- 
vention Mr. Heinz was made chairman of the World’s Executive 
Committee and occupied that position until his death when Mr. John 
Wanamaker was chosen to fill the vacancy. Mr. Heinz was always 
generous in his contributions. He was officially connected at the time 
of his death with his County Sunday School Association, his State 
Association, the International Association and the World’s Association, 
and remembered them in his will in sums respectively of $50,000, 
$75,000, $75,000 and $100,000, making $300,000 in ail. 

At the Tokio Convention Mr. Wanamaker was elected president 
and James W. Kinnear, of Pittsburgh, was made chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

He has given to the International and World’s Association quite a 
number of beautiful large oil portraits of some of our leaders who have 
gone on, namely, William Reynolds, B. F. Jacobs, Dr. George W. 
Bailey, Sir Francis F. Belsey, Dr. John Potts, Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Henry Clay Trumbull, Dr. H. M. Hamill, Justice J. J. Maclarem, 
W. N. Hartshorn, Edward K. Warren. 

At the Kansas City Convention the family presented the Interna- 
tional Association with an oil painting of Mr. Heinz himself. 


I. N. WILLIAMS 
Crowned August 17, 1919 
Mr. Williams was never a regular member of the International 
Executive Committee, but as an alternate member representing the state 
of Kentucky he often attended the meetings of the committee and 
participated in the deliberations. He was chosen to this position in 
1911 and held the place until the time of his death. 
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He was a prominent member of the Christian Church of Lexington, 
Ky., and was curator of Transylvania College and College of the Bible. 

He made large contributions to religious and charitable organiza- 
tions and at his own expense made it possible for several young women 
from the Orphans’ Home connected with his church to receive a college 
education. 

We regret that we were unable to procure a picture for this report. 


AARON B. McCRILLIS 
Crowned January 20, 1920 


For thirty-six years Mr. McCrillis was an active member of the 
International Executive Committee. He did not take membership 
lightly but regarded it as an opportunity for service. His interest was 
manifested not only by his presence but by his fullest co-operation and 
by his contributions. 

He became a member of the Executive Committee as Rhode Island’s 
representative in 1884 and held that position until 1902 when he was 
made a vice-president of the association which position he held for 
six years, and was then honored by being made a life member of the 
committee. 

He was also greatly interested in the work of the World Sunday 
School Association on whose committee he was a valuable member 
for many years and up to the time of his death. 

He was one of three men, the’ other two being E. K. Warren and 
William N. Hartshorn, who did more to make the World’s Convention 
at Jerusalem in 1904 a success than all others. These three were often 
referred to as the Sunday school triumvirate. 

Mr. McCrillis never missed an International or World’s Convention 
if he was able to attend, and he always maintained an active interest in 
their affairs. He was a prominent man in the Baptist Church, and his 
worth was recognized far beyond his own city and his own state. 

Mr. McCrillis was a pure-gold man. 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 
Crowned May 9, 1920 


Bishop Vincent’s name, like that of B. F. Jacob’s, will ever be 
associated with the introduction of the International Uniform Lessons. 
These lessons were authorized by the International Convention held in 
Indianapolis, in 1872, and a lesson committee was appointed with John 
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H, Vincent as Chairman. This position he held for nearly twenty-five 
years and then resigned because his work as a Bishop of the Methodist- 
Episcopal Church took him abroad. 

We first hear of Dr. Vincent in a Sunday school convention as one 
of the three secretaries of the Newark Convention in 1869. The other 
two secretaries were B. F. Jacobs and Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull. 
Those three great men, all now gone to their reward, were largely 
responsible for the aggressive program of the International Association 
that was inaugurated at that time. 

For three years, 1872-75, Mr. Vincent was also a member of the 
International Executive Committee as one of the representatives of the 
state of New York. In 1911, he was made a honorary life member 
of the International Committee which position he held at the time of 
his death. He was usually present at the International Conventions 
and when present his voice was always heard in some vital part of the 
program. 

For many years he was the editor of the Sunday school literature 
of his church, and he was likewise recognized as the writer of some of 
the choicest Sunday school books of his day. 

Without doubt his name will stand always as one of the greatest 
Sunday school men of the world. 


WILLIAM N. HARTSHORN 
Crowned September 3, 1920 


Mr. Hartshorn was made a member of the International Executive 
Committee in 1887 and from the very first took a vital interest in its 
affairs. He was closely associated with Mr. Jacobs and Dr. Bailey 
in those early years. In 1902, upon the death of B. F. Jacobs, Mr. 
Hartshorn was made chairman of the International Executive Com- 
mittee at the Denver Convention. Mr. Hartshorn attended every 
International Convention from 1887 to 1914 inclusive when his health 
failed. 

In 1911, at the San Francisco Convention, Mr. Hartshorn was 
elected President of the Association and at the same time a life member 
of the Executive Committee. He was succeeded in the chairmanship 
of the Executive Committee by Fred A. Wells, of Chicago. 

Mr. Hartshorn devoted his time and his means, without limitation, 
to the work of the Association. He traveled all over the United States 
and Canada, and did a great deal of very fine printing in the production 
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of reports and documents of various sorts for the benefit of the work. 
All of this he did at his own charges. 

His chief interest was connected with the work among the negroes 
and he printed a very elaborate volume portraying the conditions and 
work among these people. This book was entitled “An Era of Growth 
and Progress.” It was upon Mr. Hartshorn’s recommendation that Dr. 
H. C. Lyman was engaged to carry on the work among the negroes, 
and the work Mr. Lyman did was very choice and constructive though 
he is not now with the Association. 

Mr. Hartshorn was also greatly interested in the work of the 
World Association. In connection with the World’s first Sunday 
School Convention held in London, in 1889, Mr. Hartshorn was chair- 
man of the committee on transportation and had a large hand in the 
arrangement for all of the World’s Conventions up to the convention 
held in Zurich, in 1913, which he was unable to attend because of fail- 
ing health. 

Mr. Hartshorn in his early Sunday school days was very active in 
the work of the Primary Department, and his connection with the 
Ruggles Street Baptist church of Boston, will never be forgotten. 

He was intense in everything he did, and during the years of his 
official connection with the International work it well nigh absorbed 
all his time and energy. 


GEORGE W. WATTS 
Crowned March 7, 1921 


Mr. Watts, whose home was in Durham, North Carolina, began his 
official relationship to the International work by becoming a member 
of the Committee on the Work Among Negroes in 1902. He was 
especiali interested in this department of the work. In that same 
year he was made chairman also of a committee to study the work 
in the West Indies. As a result of their investigation a tour was 
made to the West Indies by several of our leading workers, including 
Dr. Frank L. Brown, Dr. Frank Woodbury, W. C. Pearce and Rev. 
Edgar T. Capel of Montreal. As a result of their extended visit among 
the West Indies the International employed Rev. Aquila Lucas of 
Canada, to make tours through that part of the field every winter. 
This was continued for five or six years and great good was 
accomplished. 

Mr. Watts became a member of the International Executive Com- 
mittee in 1905 and held this position at the time of his death at which 
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time he was an honorary life member of the committee. Mr. Watts 
was a fine type of a Christian gentleman, noble of soul and large of 
heart. He was greatly interested in the World’s work, and at the 
time of his death was a member of the World’s Executive Committee. 
His last trip abroad was in attendance upon the World’s Convention 
at Tokio at one session of which he presided. He also attended a 
number of the preceding World’s Conventions. 

He was a large contributor to the support of the work, both Inter- 
national and World’s. His greatest interest, in a Christian way perhaps, 
was in connection with the work of missions for his own church, the 
Southern Presbyterian, and he made large contributions for the erection 
of buildings and other purposes in the Orient, particularly in Korea. 
He also built and furnished a very fine public hospital in his home town 
of Durham. Wherever Mr. Watts was known he was honored for 
his sterling character and generous heart. 


E. O. EXCELL 
Crowned June 10, 1921 


Mr. Excell will be remembered as the great song leader. Probably no 
man who ever lived, and certainly in this country, was more capable than 
he in directing great audiences in singing. He was large of body and 
happy in his disposition. He was never known to lose his temper or his 
smile in his endeavor to make the people sing. He first appeared in 
the International Convention as a song leader in 1884, at Louisville, 
and has led the singing in many of the International Conventions 
since that date. In his own state of Illinois he led the music in 
their annual convention for 36 years missing but one convention during 
all that time. 

In 1914, at the Chicago Convention, Mr. Excell was made one of 
the vice-presidents of the association. In February of 1917 he was 
elected treasurer of the association to fill the place caused by the 
death of E. H. Nichols which occurred during September 1916. 

When Mr. Marion Lawrance was elected General Secretary in 1919, 
he began to take tours throughout various parts of the field accompanied 
by various other workers, including Mr. Excell to lead the music. 
They have traveled together repeatedly through the maritime provinces, 
from the Pacific coast to the South Atlantic and Gulf states. They 
have been together in the annual conventions in over fifty states and 
provinces and were fast close friends. 
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Mr. Excell was the publisher of many song books and during his 
prime days was regarded as an exceptionally good singer. 

For many years he was associated with Sam Jones, the evangelist, 
and also with other evangelists. He has composed a large number 
of both hymns and tunes for both the church and Sunday school and 
many of them are regarded with high favor. 


DR. B. B. TYLER 
Crowned February 6, 1922 


Dr. Tyler was a leading figure in the Church of the Disciples of 
Christ and had served as pastor in some of their leading churches. 

Back in 1881 we find his name in the list of members of the Inter- 
national Committee representing the state of Kentucky. 

When the International Convention met in Denver, in 1902, Dr. 
Tyler, who was then residing in that city as a pastor, was made the 
president of the convention. He was also at that time president of the 
Denver Ministerial Association. 

In 1890, however, Dr. Tyler had been chosen as a member of the 
International Lesson Committee and was so interested in that depart- 
ment of the work that he declined to take the presidency until he was 
assured that it would not interfere with his relationship to the lesson 
committee. This matter being cleared up he accepted the place of 
president. He continued as a member of the lesson committee from 
1890 to 1908. 


In 1908 he was made an honorary life member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Dr. Tyler was universally regarded as one of the outstanding 
representatives of his great church and an unusually strong preacher. 


DR. FRANK WOODBURY 
Crowned February 6, 1922 


Dr. Woodbury, a prominent member of the Canadian Methodist 
Church, lived in Halifax, Nova Scotia. He became a member of the 
International Executive Committee in 1902 representing his province. 
At that same time he was made a member of the Committee on Work 
in the West Indies, to study conditions in that part of the field. This 
Commission reported at the Toronto Convention, in 1905, outlining 
conditions and making a recommendation that a visitation be made to 
the West Indies by a group of Sunday school workers. This was 
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decided upon, and in the winter of 1906 a party consisting of Dr. Frank 
Woodbury, Dr. Frank L. Brown, Rev. Edgar T. Capel and W. C. 
Pearce made the journey. In the report read to the Convention at 
that time we find these words: “The story of what transpired under 
the auspices of our association in the West Indies during the last 
triennium reads like the Acts of the Apostles.” 

As a result of their visitation the International Committee em- 
ployed Rev. Aquila Lucas, who made a number of visitations to that 
field in successive winters and did a fine piece of work. Dr. Woodbury 
was the moving spirit in all of this West Indies work and to him 
belongs much of the credit. 

Dr. Woodbury was recognized as a great Sunday school leader. 
He was officially connected with the work almost continuously from 
1902 to the time of his death. 

In the days of supplement lessons he was a leader and his outline 
of supplement lessons was used quite largely throughout the continent. 

He was a dentist by profession and for a number of years prior 
to his death he held the position of dean at the dental college connected 
with Dalhousie College at Halifax. 

Dr. Woodbury was a genial lovable soul always interested in the 
vital matters of the Kingdom. 


DR. FRANK L. BROWN 
Crowned March 23, 1922 


Dr. Brown, at the time of his death, was the General Secretary of 
the World Sunday School Association which placed him officially as 
the leading Sunday school official of the world. He well deserved 
the distinction. 

Dr. Brown began to attend the International Sunday School Con- 
ventions in 1905, and attended all of the International Conventions up 
to the time of his death. In 1900 he was elected a member of the 
International Executive Committee and again in 1911. In 1914 he 
became an alternate member of the Executive Committee, and in 192) 
he was continued as a member of our committee as a denominational 
appointee of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Brown was greatly interested in the Young People’s Division 
of the work and was connected for a number of years with the Inter- 
national subcommittee having that matter in charge. 

Following the Washington Convention of the World’s Association, 
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in 1910, Dr. Brown was associated with Mr. Marion Lawrance as one 
of the secretaries of the World’s Association. 

In 1912 Dr. Brown was made secretary of a commission to the 
Orient to study world conditions and report at the Zurich Convention. 
A company of about thirty people made the tour as referred to on a 
preceding page in speaking about H. J. Heinz. 

When Mr. Marion Lawrance retired from the World’s Secretary- 
ship in the spring of 1914 Dr. Brown was made his successor upon 
Mr. Lawrance’s own nomination. This position he held as a joint 
secretary with Rey. Carey Bonner, of London, England, until the Tokio 
Convention, 1920, at which time he was made General Secretary of 
the World’s Sunday School Association. Mr. Bonner having with- 
drawn from the position of joint secretary. 

Dr. Brown will always be recognized as one of the leading Sunday 
school men of the world and perhaps the outstanding superintendent 
of America. 

More than one-third of a century ago he was instrumental in start- 
ing a little mission Sunday school in Brooklyn, New York. He became 
the superintendent of it and held the position until the time of his 
death. That school is known the world over as Bushwick Ave. 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday school and enrolls something over 3,000 
members. It is recognized wherever it is known as one of the best 
organized Sunday schools in America. 

Dr. Brown put his whole soul into everything he undertook. The 
crowning feature of his public Sunday school work no doubt will 
be the great Convention held at Tokio, Japan, in 1920. This con- 
vention was held under great difficulties and yet Dr. Brown by his 
faith and courage and perseverance overcame them all, and the Tokio 
Convention will go down in history as one of the greatest conventions 
ever held by the World’s Sunday School Association. 

Probably, however, the greatest monument to Frank L. Brown’s 
memory is the Bushwick Ave. Sunday school and the church which 
has grown out of it. At the funeral service which was held in the 
Bushwick church every pastor that church had ever had was present 
and participated in the service as was also Bishop Luther B. Wilson. 
The church which seats 2500 people was packed to the doors and an 
equal number was standing on the outside unable to get in. 

Based upon Mr. Brown’s experience as a practical Sunday school 
man he has produced some of the leading Sunday school books of our 
day. They are recognized everywhere as being the work of a com- 
getent specialist, a Sunday school enthusiast and a noble man. 
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REV..A. 8. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
Crowned February 18, 1919, 


The Sunday School World has sustained a great loss in the death 
of Dr. Schauffler. 

His rich talents reached out far beyond the Sunday school, but 
he was perhaps best known for his remarkable service to Sunday 
School Association work. 

For many years he was president of the New York City Sun- 
day School Association maintaining his interest and contributing gen- 
erously to its support to the end of his life. 

Dr. Schauffler’s love for Sunday school work and his fidelity to 
the State Sunday School Association, together with his masterful lead- 
ership as Chairman of its Executive Committee, and Treasurer of its 
Invested Funds contributed more than can be expressed to the de- 
velopment of the educational and missionary features of the State 
Sunday School Association. 

Almost twenty years ago, through Dr. Schaufiler’s leadership, an 
Endowment Fund of $100,000 for the New York State Association 
was secured. The income from this fund will forever continue to 
support the work. In this statesmanlike provision for the future, | 
Dr. Schauffier’s name will be perpetuated in loving memory through 
all time. 

Dr. Schauffler was a member of the International Sunday School 
Lesson Committee from 1896 to 1914—three cycles of that distinguished 
body. He was secretary during the second cycle (1902-1908), and chair- 
man during the third (1908-1914). He was made a member of the 
newly organized Committee in 1914, but resigned on account of pres- 
sure of other duties. He was a giant in lesson-making, took the com- 
mon man’s point of view, selected preferable narrative material, and 
emphasized practical spiritual truths. His originality, clearness and 
directness commanded the highest regard and love of the entire Les- 
son Committee. 

We regret we are not able to furnish a picture. 


CHAPTER II 
REORGANIZATION 


Report of the Executive Committee Regarding 
the Reorganization of the International 
Sunday School Association 


I. Stratus or INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION BEFORE REORGANIZATION 


The International Sunday School Association, a voluntary organiza- 
tion of Sunday School workers irrespective of denominational ties, was 
directed previous to January 31, 1907, by an Executive Committee, 
representing State, Provincial and National Sunday School Associations, 
elected by a Triennial Sunday School Convention in which rested supreme 
authority. 

By Act (Public No. 42) of the Congress of the United States of 
America, the International Sunday School Association was chartered as 
a body corporate (January 31, 1907), and the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Association, by virtue of the Articles of Incorporation, 
became the members of the Association, responsible for its business 
and affairs. 

The Triennial International Sunday School Convention, Chicago, 
Illinois, June, 1914, adopted revised By-laws, submitted by the Executive 
Committee of the International Sunday School Association, in which 
the authority of the Triennial Convention was reaffirmed as follows: 

Section 3 (Article III). “The Triennial Convention is the supreme 
authority in all matters pertaining to the policy of the Association.” 

(Note: The Conventions by later action are now held quadrennially.) 


II. DEVELOPMENT oF SUNDAY ScuHoot Lire in Norra AMERICA 


The International Sunday School Association—both before and after 
Congressional incorporation—blazed the way for the religious education 
of chiidhood and youth in North America and the World and fanned 
into consciousness a flaming passion for education in religion in the 
hearts of the membership of the organized Christian, evangelical 
churches. This resulted in the creation of great, efficient Sunday School 
boards, publishing houses and societies by the various Protestant com- 
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munions, and thus new allies were brought into being in the cause of 
Christian education. The employed officers of these denominational 
Sunday School agencies, in 1910, for purposes of mutual consultation, 
organized the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 
So that the field of religious education in the Sunday School was occu- 
pied by the Denominational Boards, the Sunday School Council and the 
International Sunday School Association, with its state, provincial and 
national auxiliaries. 


III. Tae NEED For UNITY AND CO-0PERATION IN SUNDAY ScHOoL WorK 


Between 1910 and 1918 there was much discussion and deliberation 
in the field of religious education between the Sunday Schoot Council 
and the International Sunday School Association, culminating in the 
following declaration of the Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday School Association, June 18-24, 1918, at Buffalo, New York: 


“Recognizing the solemn seriousness of the time in which we live, 
and the world crisis which confronts human freedom and Christian 
civilization, and 

“Recognizing the duty and responsibility of all the institutions and 
agencies of organized Christianity for strengthening the morale 
of the nations, safeguarding the gains of Christian progress, com- 
bating the subtle forces that make for moral and spiritual disin- 
tegration, and keeping clearly before the people the high ideals in 
defense of which democracy has drawn the sword, and 

“Recognizing the obligations and the opportunities the Christian 
Church must meet in the period of reconstruction and world reor- 
ganization following the present war, ; 

“We believe, 1. That there is imperative need for the co-operation 
and mobilization of all available forces and agencies in the field of 
religious education, , 

“And, 2. That there is imperative need to protect the children and 
youth against spiritual neglect, and to extend to all the people of 
the world, especially to children, the proper ministry of Christian 
nurture and training, thereby adequately preparing for the new 
problems and responsibilities immediately before us: Be it therefore 

“RESOLVED, 1. That the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association join with the Sunday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations in the consideration of 
immediate steps to be taken by their Executive Officers and Com- 
mittees, looking toward the early and effective co-operation of these 
two religious educational agencies. 

“2 That in view of the importance of larger plans for com- 
munity religious education, such as proposed by the program under 
discussion, we concur in the immediate appointment of a Joint-Com- 
mittee of five members from this Committee, and an equal number 
from the Council of Evangelical Denominations, to work out a 
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mutually satisfactory plan for community religious instruction and 

report back to the Executive Committees of the two organizations 

at the earliest possible moment.” 

At the Toronto, Ontario, meeting of the International Executive 
Committee, February 12-13, 1919, further action in the field of co-oper- 
ative religious education was taken as follows: 

“VOTED, That the Committee on Reference and Counsel be in- 
structed to enter into co-operative discussion with the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel of the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations for the purpose of entering into a co-opera- 
tive community agreement or such other agreement as may be 
needed, and further, that: 

“The Committee of Reference and Counsel be given power to act 
in modifying and changing even fundamental Association principles 
subject to (a) a referendum for the findings of the Joint Committee 
of Reference and Counsel to the State and Provincial Associations, 
singly or in groups, according to the Judgment of the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel, and (b) that a special meeting of the 
International Executive Committee be called to consider and act 
upon the recommendations of the committee of Reference and Counsel 
and the referendum of the State and Provincial Associations for 
immediate administration; all subject to the approval of the next 
International Convention in 1922.” 


IV. DELIBERATIONS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF REFERENCE AND 
CouNnSEL LEADING TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
“DetTRoIT AGREEMENT” 


The Joint Committee of Reference and Counsel appointed by the 
Sunday School Council and the International Sunday School Association 
for the purpose of working out a feasible plan of co-operation in the 
field of religious education, met in Buffalo, New York, on March 3, 4, 
1919, and again in Detroit on March 19, 1919. Agreement on fundamental 
principles was secured at the Buffalo meeting, and an acceptable plan 
of organization was adopted at the Detroit meeting. This plan of 
organization has become known as the “Detroit Agreement,” and consists 
of a Preamble and suggested Constitutions and By-laws for the reor- 
ganization of the International Sunday School Association, the State, 
Provincial and National Sunday School Associations and the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Associations. (The latter are usually 
referred to as Exhibits A, B and C.) 

This Agreement provided for four items: 

(a) The reorganization of the International Executive Committee 


upon a basis of an equal number of territorial and denominational 
members. 
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(b) The reorganization of the executive committees of the several 
auxiliary State, Provincial and National Sunday School Associations 
upon the same basis of equal territorial and denominational repre- 
sentation. 

(c) The constitution of the International, State, Provincial and 
National Sunday School conventions as delegated bodies. 

(d) The reorganization of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations to include, in addition to its former membership, the 
educational field representatives of the denominations and the employed 
officers of the International Association and the auxiliary associations 
affiliated with it. 

The Joint Committee in the introductory word of this “Detroit 
Agreement” state the motive which actuated them in the plan proposed. 


“The spirit of the day with its new democracy, the result of the 
World War, demands the unity of the religious forces of the nation, 
if the community discovered to the American people by the war is 
to be genuinely inspired by the religious motive and the Kingdom 
of Christ is to be the guiding force of our New-World life. There 
can be no division in the ranks of our common Christianity, if the 
freshly-inspired life of our continent is to be permeated to the full 
with the idealism of Jesus the Christ, and the teachings of the Master 
of men are to mold the fast-crystallizing emotions, which have 
emerged from our recent world experience. For this reason we give 
it as our solemn conviction that no longer can there be two com- 
peting Sunday School organizations, and that the statesmanlike, 
constructive thing to do is to reorganize our Sunday School forces, 
that all differences may be forgotten in the welding of a new con- 
sciousness of Sunday School brotherhood.” 


V. Tue ApboPTION OF THE AGREEMENT ON REORGANIZATION 


Special meetings of the International Sunday School Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations 
‘were held at Cleveland, Ohio, June 25, 26, 1919, for the ratification of 
the “Detroit Agreement,’ which had previously been referred for 
approval to the Denominational Sunday School Boards, Societies and 
Houses comprising the Sunday School Council, and to the State, 
Provincial and National auxiliaries of the International Sunday School 
Association. 

The following action was taken by the International Executive 
Committee : 


“VOTED, That the Agreement of the Joint Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel, as already amended and as may be amended at this 
session of the Committee, be adopted as a whole in so far as this 
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Executive Committee shall have authority to adopt the same; and 
in so far as the authority in the premises may be vested in the Con- 
vention of the International Sunday School Association that said 
Agreement be accepted and acted upon as a working agreement until 
submitted to the next International Convention for confirmation.” 


The International Executive Committee in annual session at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, February 10-i2, 1920, adopted the following action: 


“After a comprehensive review of all the meetings of the Joint 
Committee of Reference and Counsel, made up of committees from 
the International Sunday School Association and the Sunday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations, the report of the committee 


was presented in the printed agreement as finally revised by both the 
bodies interested. 


“VOTED, That the agreement now presented by our section of 
the Joint Committee of Reference and Counsel, as reached with the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations, and as em- 
bodied in the document before us entitled ‘Report of the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel,’ as issued by said Council as embodying 
final changes effected by that body, be approved. 


“VOTED, That said agreement be referred back to our section of 
the Joint Committee of Reference and Counsel with instructions to 


proceed with necessary preparations for the organization provided 
for.” 


Vi. THe First MEETING OF THE REORGANIZED INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE 


This agreement and basis for reorganization was sent as directed to 
the several denominational and territorial units making up the Sunday 
School Council and the International Sunday School Association. The 
replies were overwhelmingly in favor of the adoption of the plan 
proposed. Some replies from state and provincial associations were 
delayed awaiting the action of annual conventions, but eventually 
favorable replies and appointments came from 51 state organizations, 
5 provincial organizations, the territorial organizations of Alaska, Canal 
Zone and Hawaii and the national associations of Cuba and Mexico. 
Among the denominational bodies, 31 were addressed and 26 responded 
favorably and made the necessary appointments to the membership of 
the International Executive Committee. 

In the face of such widespread confirmation, the reorganized Inter- 
national Executive Committee was called to meet in Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 3, 1920. All officers presiding over the Executive Committee and 
its subordinate committees tendered their resignations and new officers 
were chosen. The entire meeting was a most harmonious one. 
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The Sunday School Council held its first meeting on the new basis 
at Indianapolis, January 18-21, 1921. A large number of workers was 
in attendance, and the work of the new council was begun. 

It was apparent in both meetings, however, that the reorganization 
would not fully meet the needs for unification. The Sunday School 
Council which had previously been representative of the denominational 
interests was now a body composed of the professional workers in the 
field, both territorial and denominational. The International Executive 
Committee, which had been representative of the territorial forces alone, 
with the reorganization had become the administrative body for 
co-operative work for both denominational and territorial agencies. There 
were thus two bodies in the field with their functions not clearly defined 
and with their relationship undetermined. 

Both the International Executive Committee and the Sunday School 
Council expressed a desire to have the process of merging continue 
until a complete unification could be accomplished. Indeed in the “Detroit 
Agreement,” the conviction was expressed “that the time is ripe not merely 
for the reorganization of the International Sunday School Association 
and the Sunday School Council but for the complete merger of both 
of these organizations under a new charter and with a new name and 
with a membership and duties defined and determined after mutual 
consultation.” 

The Joint Committee on Reference and Counsel was therefore directed 
“to use its utmost efforts to accomplish this result and report its 
findings to both bodies at the earliest practicable date.” 


VII. THe Complete MERGER 


The Executive Committee took its final steps in the complete merger 
at its annual meeting in Chicago, Feb. 16-17, 1922. There was presented 
at this meeting a plan which had been worked out by the Joint Committee 
of Reference and Counsel and which had received the approval of the 
Sunday School Council. This plan after careful consideration was 
unanimously adopted as follows: 


1. The reorganized Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday School Association, based on the agreement of co-operation 
and Exhibit “A” (January-February, 1920) is the merged body 
of Territorial and Denominational forces as formerly represented 
by the International Sunday School Association and the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 

2, This merged body shall be called The Internatienal Sunday 


me 


School Council of Religious Education. 
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3. The International Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation shall appoint a Committee on Education composed of not more 
than sixty members. 

4. The International Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation shall set up groups of professional workers, the Chairman of 
each of which shall be a consulting member of the International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education. 

These groups shall be such as Children’s Workers, Young People’s 
Workers, Fieid Workers, Directors of Religious Education, Denom- 
inational Editors, Denominational Publishers, etc. 

5. We recommend that in harmony with this plan of merger 
the Executive Committee of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation request the Congress of the United States to amend the 
Charter by changing the name, “The International Sunday School 
Association,” to “The International Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education.” 

6. Pending the change of the legal name of the organization by 
Congressional action, we recommend the business of the organiza- 
tion shall be conducted under the new name. 

7. We recommend that the International Executive Committee 
be requested to revise its By-laws in harmony with the foregoing 
provisions. 


Later in this session the Executive Committee amended the By-laws 


of the Association in harmony with the plan adopted and appointed 
a committee with power to take under competent counsel the necessary 
steps to amend the charter in Congress by the substitution of the name 
“Tnternational Sunday School Council of Religious Education” for that 
of “International Sunday School Association.” 


The By-laws, now therefore read as follows: 


VIII. Tue Revisep By-Laws 
PREAMBLE 


_ 1. We recognize it to be the right and duty of each denomina- 
tion through its properly constituted Sunday School authorities to 
direct its Sunday School work. 

_ 2 We recognize that in the field of religious education, there 
is need for co-operative efforts between the various denominations, 
between the several denominations and organizations, and among the 
general organizations themselves and that there are problems in 
ee education that can best be solved by such co-operative 
effort. 

3. We recognize that in the field of religious education, the 
local community and local institutions and organizations have rights 
of initiative and local self government. 

We recognize the rights of the co-operating local churches 
and organizations to be represented as such in the direction and 
control of any community movement which has for its purpose the 
training of workers for the local churches or the religious instruc- 
tion of the children of the churches. 
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The International Sunday School Association henceforth and 


until the charter is amended shall operate under the name and 
title, “The International Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 


cation,’ 


it, 


? 


ArticLe I. ConveNTION 
There shall be held quadrennially, at such time and place as 


the Executive Committee may direct, a Sunday School Convention 
with such program and ‘plans as the Executive Committee may 
provide. 


3. 
Vice-p 


ie 


The Officers of the International Convention. 

The Executive Committee of the International Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education. 

The Employed Staff of the Council. 

The Standing Committees of the Council. 

The Life Members of the Council. 

The International Lesson Committee. 

Delegates chosen by State, Provincial and National 
Associations on such numerical basis as the Executive 
Committee may determine. 

The officers of the Convention shall consist of a President, a 


rte 


mame Ap 


resident, a Recording Secretary and a Treasurer. 


ArticLte II]. Executive CoMMITTEE 
The membership of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 


national Sunday School Council of Religious Education shall con- 


sist of 
an 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 


Twenty members elected by the Quadrennial Convention of 
the International Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

One person or alternate appointed by each State, Provincial 
and National Sunday School Association having a Sunday 
School enrollment of 500,000 or less, and every additional 
500,000 or major portion shall afford one additional person. 


The denominations affiliated with the International Sunday 


School Council shall be entitled to representatives on the 
Executive Committee to equal the number of representa- 
tives provided for in paragraphs “a” and “‘b”. The denom- 
inational representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several denominations on the basis of the Sunday School 
membership of each, provided that each denomination shall 
be entitled to appoint at least one representative on the 
Executive Committee, said appointment shall be made by 
the Sunday School Board or Society or in any other man- 
ner determined by the denominations. 

Persons not exceeding 12 in number, nominated by the Board 
of Trustees chosen for special fitness for membership on 
the Executive Committee, irrespective of denominational 
or geographical relationship, may be elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee. : 

Honorary—The present life members of the Executive Com- 


mittee. 
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f. A denominational or territorial unit may withdraw from the 
Council without prejudice to the unit or the Council. 
2. The following denominations shall be entitled to representa- 
tion in the Executive Committee of the International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education: 


Advent Christian, General Conference of America, 
African Methodist Episcopal, 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 
Baptists of Canada, 

Baptists, National, 

Baptists, Northern, 

Baptists, Southern, 

Baptists, Seventh Day, 
Brethren, Church of the, 
Christian, 

Church of England, 
Congregational, 

Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical Association, 
Evangelical Synod, N. A., 
Evangelical, United, 

Friends, 

Lutheran, General Synod, 
Methodist, Canada, 
Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, South, 
Methodist, Free, 

Methodist Protestant, 
Presbyterian, Canada, 
Presbyterian, United, 
Presbyterian, United States, 
Presbyterian, U. S. A., 
Protestant Episcopal, 
Reformed Church in America, 
Reformed in U. S., 

United Brethren, 

Wesleyan Methodist. 


Other denominations shall be entitled to representation in the 
Executive Committee of the International Sunday School Council 
when approved by the Executive Committee. 


3. Unless otherwise provided for by, the territorial or denom- 
inational organizations making the appointment, the term of office 
of the members of the Executive Committee shall be four years, 
except that in no case shall membership continue for more than 
four years without re-election. Vacancies in the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be filled by the body whose representative has ceased to 
be a member of the Executive Committee except that the territorial 
members of the Executive Committee shall have power to fill any 
vacancies occurring among the representatives elected by the 
International Sunday School Convention. 
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4. The Executive Committee shall convene at the call of the 
President of the Convention and shall organize by electing for the 
quadrennium a Chairman, two Vice-Chairmen and a Recording 
Secretary. The Treasurer elected by th. convention shall be the 
Treasurer of the Executive Committee. 

5. The Executive Committee shall hold at least one regular 
meeting each year at such time and place as it may have previously 
determined, failing in which it shall meet at the call of the Chairman. 

6. Special meetings of the Executive Committee may be called 
by the Chairman with the consent of, or at the direction of, a 
majority of the Board of Trustees. 

7. The Chairman of the Executive Committee and the General 
Secretary of the Council shall prepare a docket of the business to 
come before the regular meeting of the Executive Committee and 
submit the same to each member of the Committee at least ten days 
prior to the time fixed for said meeting. 

8. Urgent business not included in the docket (provided for in 
paragraph 7) and not calling for an amendment to these by-laws 
may be considered by a majority vote of the members present at 
any regular or special meeting. 

9. The Executive Committee shall have power to fix the time 
and place for the International Sunday School Convention and shall 
directly, or through special committees, prepare the program and 
make the plans and arrangements necessary for the same. 

10. The Executive Committee shall elect the General Secretary, 
Assistant Secretaries, Field Workers and Superintendents of the 
Council for terms not exceeding four years; and shall fix their 
salaries and define the general policy governing them. 

11. The Executive Committee shall create and maintain all 
departmental and divisional work and appoint all departmental and 
divisional committees at such times and in such manner as it may 
deem best. : 

12. The Executive Committee shall appoint from its members 
a standing Committee of Reference and Counsel, composed of nine 
members, the duty of which Committee shall be to confer with other 
bodies or their representatives desiring counsel and conference with 
the International Sunday School Council of Religious Education. 

13. The Executive Committee shall have power to fix the 
amount of a subscription, gift or bequest which when paid will 
entitle the donor, or person designated by the donor, to the privilege 
of a regularly appointed delegate to all International Conventions 
with the title of Life Member. 

14. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill all 
vacancies on the International Convention section of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee occurring in the interim of the quadren- 
ial conventions. j 
nets, Thirty members of the Executive Committee shall be required 
for a quorum for the transaction of business. _ F 

16. The Executive Committee shall report its actions to the 
International Sunday School Convention for review and recom- 


mendations by the Convention. 
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ArticLeE II]. TRUSTEES 


1. The Executive Committee shall, at each annual meeting, elect 
from its members a Board of not less than twenty Trustees, includ- 
ing the Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer of the Executive Com- 
mittee for a term of one year, or until their successors are elected. 

2. The Board of Trustees, during the interim between meetings 
of the Executive Committee, shall have such power and _ shall 
perform such duties of the Executive Committee as are in 
accordance with its instructions or policy. : 

3. The Board of Trustees shall organize by electing from its 
members a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a Secretary. The 
Treasurer elected by the Convention shall serve as the Treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees. 

4. Nine members of the Board of Trustees shall constitute a 
quorum, and each member shall have at least ten days’ notice of 
the time and place of the regular or called meetings. 

5. The Board of Trustees shall hold at least two regular 
meetings each year at such time and place as it may determine, or 
at the call of its Chairman. 

6. The Board of Trustees shall be charged with general super- 
vision of the financial affairs of the Council, under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 

7. The Board of Trustees may provide rules for its own gov- 
ernment, not inconsistent with the policy or by-laws of this Council 
and may alter or amend the same at will. 


ARTICLE IV. CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION 


1. The Executive Committee shall appoint a Committee on 
Education which shall represent the entire International Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education in investigation, research, 
and the formulation of educational policies and programs. 

2. This Committee on Education shall consist of not more than 
sixty members, It shall organize itself into three classes of mem- 
bers, one class serving for one year, another for two years, and 
another for three years. Their successors shall be chosen for a 
term of three years. 

3. The administrative educational and administrative divisional 
committees of the Executive Committee shall correspond to the 
organization of the Committee on Education. 


ArtTIcLeE V. Apvisory SECTIONS 


1. The Executive Committee may from time to time appoint 
advisory groups or sections. The chairman of each such group or 
section shall be a consulting member of the Executive Committee. 

2. These groups shall be such as (1) Children’s Work, (2) Young 
People’s Work, (3) Adult Work, (4) Field Workers, (5) Directors 
of Religious Education and other professional workers, (6) Denom- 
inational Editors, (7) Denominational Publishers. 

3. Each of the respective groups or sections shall elect its own 
Chairman and other officers. 
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ARTICLE VI. TREASURER 


1. The Treasurer of the International Council shall receive and 
have charge of all moneys, gifts, bequests or investments belonging 
to the Council and shall deposit, pay out, or invest the same as 
directed by the Board of Trustees. 

2. The Treasurer shall give a bonding company’s bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duties to the Board of Trustees; the 
expense of said bond shall be paid by the Council. 


ArticLtE VII. AMENDMENTS 


1. These bylaws (except Art. II, Sec. 1) may be amended or 
altered at any regular or special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting, 
provided that notice of such amendment shall have been given at a 
preceding session of the Executive Committee and that at least 
twenty-five members shall have favored the same. ; . 

2. Article II, Section 1, may be amended only by direct action 
of the constituent denominational and territorial units making up 
the Executive Committee. 

IX. RECOMMENDATION TO THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION MEETING aT Kansas City, Mo., 
JUNE 21-27, 1922 


Your Executive Committee after these four years of study and 
readjustment would recommend to the International Sunday School 
Convention assembled in Kansas City, Mo., that you approve the report 
of the actions that have been taken making possible the complete 
merger of the forces engaged co-operatively in the work of religious 
education throughout North America. All that is thus reported to 
you has been done “subject to the approval of the next International 
Convention in 1922,” as provided in the action of the International 
Executive Committee at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 12-13, 1919. 

To you, therefore, we now render an account of our stewardship 
with confidence that your approval and support will give new purpose 
to every heart and added strength to every hand which is consecrated 
to the common task. 

Respectively submitted for the Executive Committee, 
Rosert M. Horxins, Chairman. 


PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 


Stenographic Report of Discussion 


Dr. Davin G. Downey: Gentlemen and members of the conven- 
tion, I move this convention confirm and ratify the plan of merger be- 
tween the International Sunday School Association and the Sunday 
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School Council of Evangelical Denominations adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting in Chicago, Jan. 16, 1922. 

Marion Lawrance: J take great pleasure in seconding the mo- 
tion read by Doctor Downey and will be pleased to speak about it 
later at the proper time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: A motion has been made and seconded and is 
before you. I will recognize Dr. Downey. 

Dr. Downey: I count it a very great honor and a high privilege 
to be permitted to make this motion looking toward the permanent 
unification of the forces making for religious education in North 
America. I have always been interested in the work of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association. It was my privilege to be present 
at the conception of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations and to have some small part in the growth and develop- 
ment of this organization during the progress of the years as has been 
indicated to you in the remarks of Dr. Hopkins. During the progress 
of the years it became evident that the two bodies were coming closer 
and closer together. At the time of the organization proposed at De- 
troit, it came about that practically the same personnel was present in 
each of the organizations, then came the meeting at Cleveland at 
which time a report of the action taken at Detroit came before us and 
it appeared to many that while it was a step in the right direction, it 
did not go far enough because we feel and felt that the time was 
ready and ripe for a complete merger of all the forces making for 
religious education in North America. 

And so I had the honor at that time to make the motion and we 
looked forward to this hour when after mutual concern and consid- 
eration we could come together for the purpose of unifying the two 
forces into one irresistible inter-denominational body for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose that was so dear to our hearts. And then, 
Mr. Chairman, in Chicago, and a little while ago by unanimous vote, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, on behalf of the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations, also the executive committee of the 
International Sunday School Association, the plan of merger read to 
you by Dr. Hopkins was adopted and is now before you for your 
acceptance or rejection, 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we need to bear in mind that 
this merger does not in the slightest degree deprive any one of the 
denominations of their initiative or of their responsibility—there are 
certain duties and responsibilities that devolve upon them and matters 
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that ever remain with them. What this merger does is to give a unify- 
ing body—one great body under competent inspirational and educa- 
tional leadership for the accomplishment of their specific denomination 
ideas and purposes. And, Mr. Chairman, on the other hand, there is 
a vast field of work together and with all of the denominations work- 
ing together this can be infinitely better done co-operatively than com- 
petitively.and so it is in this wider field where we expect that this 
merged organization will meet and will function with greater distinc- 
tion. It is to be expected and assumed that for the most part the 
merged organization will function in this co-operative field very largely 
through the county, city and provincial associations. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, as we thus review the steps that bring us 
to this meeting and to this morning hour, it seems to me that we are 
in a position of great responsibility and of high privilege. There is 
before this convention now assembled an opportunity to see whether 
we shall go on divided—a competitive organization—or whether we 
shall come together as a unified body and carry forward unitedly this 
great work for the accomplishment of the purposes that we all have 
in mind. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that all our hearts have been 
deeply stirred by the plea just made by Dr. Medbury with respect to 
the Christ as the hope of the world. But let us remind ourselves, 
brothers and sisters, that Christ needs the best possible organization 
through which to carry on his work and here we are planning ac- 
cording to the best wisdom and judgment that we have for an or- 
ganization that will make it possible for our Divine Leader to accom- 
plish a unified work in the interest of Christian education. And, Mr. 
Chairman, be it remembered that in the making of these plans for the 
merger no individual had his way as he would have liked to have his 
way. Neither one of the organizations had its way as it would have 
liked to have had its way. I am perfectly content that these negotia- 
tions were carried on in the spirit of love and brotherhood and the 
leadership of the Divine Christ was in these discussions. While no 
individual and no organization had its way, I am perfectly convinced 
that Christ has had his way and that we are here—(Applause)—we are 
here this morning to accomplish a merger that shall make it possible 
for our Divine Lord and Master to realize our hopes and our desires. 
We are expecting that Christ shall rule and reign in this universe of 
ours and I believe that if we should fail to accomplish this merger 
here this morning we would commit a tragic blunder, a blunder that 
it will take us decades to overcome. Our Divine Master is waiting to 
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take the leadership and I believe that if we will work eye to eye as 
your representatives in the Council and in the International Sunday 
School Association were eye to eye, those who are here will 
join hand to hand and heart to heart and go out with a great surge 
of devotion and inspiration, more spiritually perhaps than some of us 
imagine and we will see the answering of our prayers as with great 
hearts we cry “Come, come,” and the world’s gladness wiil be com- 
plete. 

Mr. W. G. Lanpves: It isa great privilege as well as my very 
great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to speak favorably on the question 
before us in spite of the announcement that was made in the papers 
of Kansas City this morning. [Papers carried a story that Pennsyl- 
vania was against the merger.] I am sure I don’t know where they 
got it. My wife didn’t give it to them. 

I desire to speak, Mr. Chairman, of the phase of the Sunday school 
movement that covers a period of time numbering 131 years. The 
start of its foundation was back in the city of Philadelphia, June 11, 
1791. This was a co-operative movement on the part of men and 
women and individuals interested in the Sunday school as a factor in 
the field of Christian education and this society was the beginning of a 
splendid organization or movement that now circles the globe. At 
first this Sunday school society was independent of any church con- 
trol, for at that time the church didn’t recognize any activity of this 
kind; on the contrary a great many of the churches were violently 
opposed to the Sunday school and those individuals banded together 
believing in the Sunday school and held conversations and institutes 
for the purpose of their own enjoyment. Where permission was 
granted they organized in church buildings and meeting houses, and 
where permission was not granted schools were organized outside of 
the required places of worship. This organization varied. While in- 
dependent of church control, it was for the church and it has always 
been for the church. The product of the effort has always 
gone into the church and is at this time recognized as a vital factor 
in the field of Christian education. It spread rapidly as Sunday schools 
increased and there was an increase in county organizations coming 
into being and city associations coming into being. 

Favors “CuHristrAn” EpUCATION 


In the early part of the nineteenth century a new organization, 
independent of church control, came into being for the purpose of 
teaching the Bible, the American Sunday School Union. Another 
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organization came into the field to furnish text books and to furnish 
games. The movement grew. Then the open forum and the conven- 
tion idea came into being and from the date of the first national con- 
vention in 1832 down to this convention of splendid magnitude and 
wide representation, this movement has gathered force until its ser- 
vices have become among the foremost assets if not the foremost 
asset in the new field of Christian education. 

Mr. Chairman, I prefer to say the field of Christian education to 
that of religious education. (Applause.) 

Returning from the great World convention held in Tokio in the 
year 1920, we made our journey around the world, visiting various 
countries, holding conversations as we went on the way from Cairo up 
to Jerusalem, over that railroad built by General Allenby and his engi- 
neers as they drove the Turks across the desert in their march to Je- 
rusalem. I fell in contact with a Persian who conversed well in Eng- 
lish and I learned he was the Director of Education for the Palestine 
government. We talked on the various educational programs, and in 
the course of the conversation I told him I was interested in religious 
education. Then he drew himself up and said, “I, too, am interested 
in religious education,” and in talking about many things in common 
we agreed so thoroughly about so many things I thought perhaps he 
was a Christian, but now and then he would drop something that 


led me to doubt him. 
I asked him, “What phase of the religious education are you inter- 


ested in?” 

He said, “I am interested in a Bahaist program.” 

I said, “What is that?” I had to confess my ignorance. He raised 
his eyebrows and was greatly surprised that I didn’t know. 

He said, “Don’t you know that in your country, we are having mil- 
lions of converts and in the city of Chicago one of the finest temples 
to promulgate religious education is being built?” 

And I had to confess I didn’t know it and he went on and told me 
abcut this new form of religion, the coming universal religion, with 
the Jew and the Buddhist and the Confucianist and the Hindoo. I came 
back to my own city of Philadelphia to find representatives of that 
religion numerous. I think it would be well at an early date if we 
should give consideration to thinking seriously of the phrase “Chris- 
tian education,” rather than “religious education.” 

The movement referred to in organized form has passed through 
the four stages that all constructive movements must go through be- 
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fore they begin to function properly and do their work, namely: oppo- 
sition, toleration, admiration and acceptation. I think we have come 
into the last stage. I think we are here ready to accept the program. 
I hope we are coming into this last stage with our eyes wide open and 
with the spirit that will enable us to marshal our resources for devel- 
opment that will enable the spiritual to keep pace with the mental, 
material and social development. If the action taken by this conven- 
tion for Protestantism is to make its best contribution to the nation, 
it must eliminate from its program competition. 

It was thought necessary in the days gone by to put blinders on 
horses in order to make them go straight, but it narrowed their vision 
and therefore made them suspicious, and shying animals are afraid of 
anything that comes from behind and often cause runaways and spill- 
ing of the load. We are not horses, but we have been wearing blinds 
on one question and another and the result has been a lot of shying, a 
lot of sidestepping, some load-spilling, suspicion has been created, prej- 
udice has been created. Therefore, we haven’t pulled as we should 
have pulled the load of Christian education. We must begin to pull 
together. The passing of this merger therefore will mean the re- 
moval of the blinders. If we work at the problems together in the right 
spirit, God will, I am sure, create in us the power to pull the load 
across. We must have such men as have passed out in the last quar- 
ter of a century, we must find the John H. Converse program-builder 
type. We must find the H. J. Heinz type—the promoter type, and these 
two types of workers must be encouraged in the new organization. 
Everything must be done to enlist their sympathy and support. We 
must work out the problems that concern us with patience. The pulling 
together calls to mind that time in the history of Nehemiah and his 
workmen when they commenced the building of the walls of Jerusalem 
and one of the other tribes came along and tried to entice Nehemiah to 
withdraw from his work and Nehemiah sent word back to them, “I am 
doing a great work, I cannot come down,” and he continued to build. 
In other words, say to those who would oppose, “Nothing doing, we 
are busy.” (Prolonged applause.) 

Mr, SypNey A. Weston: Friends of the Sunday school, I take 
it as a great privilege to speak for the merger, as a member of the 
committee on reference and counsel which for four years has been 
working on this plan, which has finally been presented to you today. 
You may well ask the question, “Why do we need a merger?” The 
answer, broadly speaking, is, “Because the Christian forces today in 
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America are facing a critical condition and the religious conditions 
are requiring co-operative efforts, the best minds and hearts and souls.” 

We are appalled and dismayed at the wave of crime which has 
swept this country from coast to coast and from north to south. 
But we seem to have forgotten that the men who commit these deeds 
of violence were once children and I think that through better social 
and religious training they might have become Christians and good 
citizens instead of destructive enemies of our communities. We 
arrest and punish and in doing so we deal with symptoms and we 
neglect the cause. We cast our gaze down in the valley and forget 
our vision at the top of the precipice. We are told that two out 
of three of the boys and girls of America are not in Sunday school, 
that 1,318,000 of our young people under twenty-five years in the 
homes of nominal Protestant Christian people do not attend Sunday 
school and that nearly twenty times that number the country over 
of Protestant and non-Protestant families are growing up without 
any religious training. We can’t eliminate crime and lawlessness and 
make America a Christian nation unless we make its children Chris- 
tian—we can’t save America unless we save its children. Now 
friends, to do this requires just such a union of forces as is pro- 
vided by this splendid merger presented to you today. 

If you adopt the merger you will have an organization which will 
include in its membership the professional religious educator; the 
general public school educator, who is interested in Christian educa- 
tion. You will have in your membership specialists in child life, 
children workers, young people’s workers. You will have educa- 
tional secretaries, field workers, denominations and territorial workers 
and last, but not least, Christian laymen and women who are inter- 
ested in Sunday school work. 

In other words, this merger provides for membership as com- 
posite as membership of the regular church, and just as the success 
of the regular church depends on a composite membership, so does 
the success of this new merger organization depend on those dif- 
ferent elements which will be brought together in this new organiza- 
tion as in the present International Sunday School Association and 
Christian laymen will have a place of large influence and power. They 
have done mighty things in the regular church and in the International 
Association and they shall have and do have a larger place in this 
new organization. When you have adopted this merger, we will have 
a combination of forces which will have a unified and educated 
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leadership. You will have unified field workers and denominational 
and territorial men working all the time in the preparation and the 
promotion of programs of Christian education in their community. 
You will have unified executive directors and the local Sunday school 
will feel the assimilation. 

Mr. Chairman, before us lie opportuuity and responsibility to 
the boys and girls of America. I don’t care for organization as 
such, it is only the means to an end and what we need is the Christian 
education of the boys and girls of North America. Our motto for 
this convention should be and is “Building together.” We can’t go 
backward. We must not stand still. Let us make that motto a 
reality by adopting the merger and going forward together. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Before there are any other addresses I would 
like to answer three or four questions that have been proposed. I 
shali not undertake to answer those questions myself. I have ex- 
hibited them to two or three persons who can, but I wish to accept 
the responsibility for an answer to this question, “What is the dif- 
ference between our organization and the World’s Convention?” 

This is an International Sunday School Convention and, in a gen- 
eral outline, the difference is this: The jurisdiction of this particular 
convention is North America; that is, Canada, United States and 
Mexico, together with certain outlying countries. Now, this, there- 
fore, is an American convention. The World’s Convention is a 
World’s convention. We have no delegates sitting in this conven- 
tion, for example, from Italy. There might be one or two here as 
a matter of courtesy. We have no relation with the Sunday school 
work of that country except the missionary idea, but the World’s 
Sunday School Convention is undertaking to unify the work of Sun- 
day schools and goes around the world. This is a North American 
enterprise, known as the International Convention of North America. 
The World Convention is a convention having jurisdiction of the 
globe. ' 

Dr. Hopxitns: The question is, “Since only twenty-six of the 
thirty-one denominations entered the merger, please name the five 
denominations not entering.” I can name them and in naming them 
I ought to say that the reason for each of the five is that they 
are going through more or less of a period of transition. In most 
cases here you must not think final action has been taken by any 
one of the five religious bodies I shall name: The Southern Bap- 
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tist, the Church of the Brethren,* the Church of England, the United 
Evangelical and the Lutheran, General Synod. 

Dr. Downey: The question is, “Will the reorganized associa- 
tion decide on and publish the International Sunday School Lesson?” 
The answer is that the International Sunday School Lessons will be 
edited and developed by the International Lesson Committee just 
as now, no changes are contemplated in the matter for the present. 

Mr. Lawrence: As Dr. Downey said, “We are not to imagine that 
everybody got his way in this merger discussion.” I was a member of 
that committee of eighteen, nine on each side from the denomina- 
tional and territorial factions in the discussions,—two bodies. We 
were insistent and I tell you, friends, we sweat blood. There were 
many pains, growing pains, and many times we came up against 
a stone wall. Dr. Robertson will bear me out and will tell you 
there were times when there was only one way to look and that 
was to look up, and we had grace enough to look up and I have 
seen those papers go down on the table and somebody would say, 
“Let us pray.” And we did pray. Friends, nobody has got any- 
thing to put over on anybody else, when you get a bunch of nine 
denominational and nine territorial men together and we met, I 
think, as much as twenty-five times. Friends, I want to say to you 
that the denominational men on the committee of nine made just as 
great concessions of their own prerogatives, and they have justifiable 
prerogatives, in order to come to this agreement. Friends, we are 
never going to get anywhere if we maintain any hard feelings and 
imagine that the other fellow has gotten the best of us—we never 
can get on that way. I heard of a couple that got married once— 
and several have been married since—when they got home from the 
church the young man felt that he ought to exercise his preroga- 
tive. He said to his wife, “Sit down, we have one thing to settle 
before we begin housekeeping. I want to know who is the head 
of this house and we have got to settle it now.” 

Well, it was then just about as it is now and you fellows that 
are not married will find it out. 

She said, “Hubby, you better not try to press that matter; you 
will be happier if you don’t know.” (Applause.) Now, friends, I am, 
with joy and gratitude, turning over the mantle you placed on my 
shoulders in Atlanta twenty-three years ago. 

Mr. MarsHatt: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, there are 


*This denomination joined the merger the same day. 
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two things about which I wish to speak. I am heart, soul, mind 
and body in favor of this merger as it has been presented. I don’t 
know anything that has gone so far in the right direction as this 
seems to go, but I agree with Mr. Landes that we should be a 
Christian organization. I would a great deal rather that these news- 
papers would report me as a descendant of God than of a monkey 
and, while I profess the Christian religion I am not ashamed nor 
afraid to have that name attached to me. 


WHat SHALL THE NAME BE? 


There are certain ambiguities to certain things. You can say three 
times three is about ten, but why not say that three times three is 
nine. Now, I hoped that Mr. Landes would move that we would 
have, when we get the charter, the title “Christian Education” in- 
stead of “Religious Education.” I hope we are all Christians and not 
afraid to say so. The president raised the question that I had pre- 
pared to speak about as to the use of the term “International.” 
“International” is thoroughly ambiguous. This applies to the whole 
world, to the nations of the world, just as well as to the deeds of the 
nations. Now, there is confusion between the conventions all around 
the world and what we want is to know the difference between the 
International Sunday School Association of North America and the 
World Association. There are many who have not known. Since 
I came here I have been asked probably a dozen times if this was 
not a world convention. Now, I move, Mr. Chairman, to amend 
the resolution by inserting the words “North America” for “Inter- 
national” and I move also to amend by inserting the word “Chris- 
tian” for “Religious.” 

THe CHatrMAN: The Chair is of the opinion and would so rule 
unless the ruling is set aside, that a motion like this properly goes 
to the newly organized body under this merger. There is one great 
question before us; that is the fact of the merger. After we pass 
upon that we may differ then about this organization and I shail 
be very heartily in favor of using the word “Christian.” I would 
suggest that the idea of “North America” and “Christian” instead of 
those other words be referred to the new organization. 

A Woman: May I ask in connection with what has already been 
said that instead of “Sunday School” we use “Bible School.” I would 
suggest that we have it the “North America Bible School” and “Chris- 
tian Education.” May we have that? 
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THE CHAIRMAN: We can’t get two items in one. 

Mr. Lawrance: I just want. to say that hours and hours and 
hours were spent by this discriminating committee of eighteen on 
this whole subject and you had just better let it alone. I like the 
word “Christian” myself, but I do want to see the word “Inter- 
national” remain. I ask that both these matters be referred to the 
proper committee. They should be. 

(This motion was seconded). 

DELEGATE: I desire to move a separation of this question. It 
has been recommended without approval. I contend that we have a 
right to recommend a substitution. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I understand you want this question divided. 

DELEGATE: Yes. 

THe CHAIRMAN: We will now vote upon the question of whether 
this shall be recommended without approval to the proper organization. 
Are we ready to vote on that? All in favor say “Aye,” contrary 
“No.” The motion is lost. 

A vote is now called on a division of the second question as to 
whether the word “Christian” shall be substituted for the word 
“Religious” with the recommendation and the approval of this body. 

Dr. Hopxins: Dr. Downey made a motion that we approve the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee on the adoption of 
this merger. That motion was seconded by Mr. Lawrance. Now 
the point of order is, we ought to vote on that motion before we 
consider any other motion unless it be by way of amendment or 
substitute. We ought to create this thing before we name it. Now, 
we'll get divided up on this thing and won’t know whether we have 
got it or not. Let us adopt this merger and then refer to the 
Executive Committee whatever resolutions or recommendations you 
desire to make regarding the organization. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That’s the Chair’s opinion. These motions are 
amendments,—we have approved one amendment. Dr. Downey’s mo- 
tion will come in as an amended motion to be voted on. 

Dr. Downey: I agree with Dr. Hopkins. The first thing to do 
is to vote on the merger unless somebody wishes to take the re- 
sponsibility of definitely amending it and thereby changing it. 

DELEGATE: Let the Chair define clearly the matter of the privilege 
of voting. I want to know who has a right to vote and who has not. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The chairman of the executive committee will 


answer that. 
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Dr. Hopkins: The convention is a delegated body made up of 
a definite number of delegates from each state, province and nation 
co-operating in this organization. Some states have more people 
present than their voting strength permits. For instance, here is 
Kansas with over two thousand people present. We are glad they 
are here. However, my recollection is that Kansas is entitled to 116 
yotes—or 112 votes. They must confine themselves to 112 votes, and 
of course, in any close issue could only be counted as 112 votes and 
so with every other state that has a delegated body here. 

DELEGATE: I move the previous question. 


Tue Historic VOTE 


THe CHAIRMAN: Are we ready to vote upon the motion offered 
by Dr, Downey? All in favor of the motion say “Aye”—contrary 
“No.” The motion is carried. 

Dr. Wess: Mr. Chairman, in order to bring to this convention 
a world of information from the Executive Committee of the Sun- 
day School Council of Evangelical Denominations, I desire to an- 
nounce that at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Sun- 
day School Council of the Evangelical Denominations it was con- 
fidently expected that this great convention would do. exactly what you 
have done. With great unanimity we passed a resolution which 
would turn all our functions over to the merger. In view of the 
expected result, which has now been accomplished, this resolution 
was passed by the Executive Committee of the Sunday School 
Council: “Resolved, that when the International Convention, con- 
vened in Kansas City, shall have adopted the proposed merger, the 
Executive Committee of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations shall, an behalf of the Sunday School Council stand 
adjourned sine die, transferring all its functions and responsibilities 
to the International Sunday School Council of Religious Education, 
which shall by that act of approval and ratification come into exis- 
tence.” I simply want to announce that the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations is no more. 

DELEGATE FROM PENNSYLVANIA: To complete the work so mag- 
nificently begun and placed ahead of us in the march towards victory 
at this session of the convention, I call for a vote on the question 
of whether it shall be “Religious” or “Christian” education. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The motion is, “Shall we recommend to the 
executive authorities, with our approval, to substitute the word 
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‘Christian’ for the word ‘Religious’, making it Christian Education 
rather than Religious Education?’ All in favor of that motion 
say “Aye’—contrary “No.” The motion is carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That question was voted upon, and Mr. Mar- 
shall thinks it was voted upon under a misapprehension. If it was, this 
convention should remove that and reconsider the vote. But I am 
sorry to say, Mr. Marshall, that I don’t think that a discussion of 
that question is in order. I will try to recognize this woman who 
wants something. I don’t know exactly what it is. 

A Woman: Now, if a motion is in order I move that the word 
“Bible” be substituted for “Sunday” school. I move, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we change the words “Sunday School” to “Bible School,” 
by referring to the Executive Committee. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It is moved that we substitute the words “Bible 
School” for “Sunday School.” Do I hear a second to the motion ?— 
There is no second. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I will now present Mr. Lawrance, who will 
introduce the new general secretary. 

Mr. Lawrance: Mr. Chairman, it has been a joy and inspira- 
tion in my public life to have sat in this association for twenty- 
three years as its secretary and I am very happy today in the choice 
of my successor. We are going to work together with him as 
the head, and I shall be just as loyal to him as my own staff has 
been to me during all these years, and that leaves nothing to be 
desired, for they have been loyal to the full. We have been led 
by God, and the choice is of a great leader, a man that stands at 
the very head of public school education in our land, and one who 
is a four-square Christian gentleman. He is able and is an educator 
and I mention the name of this man with all the glory that man can 
hold in his heart. I desire to present to you the Honorable Hugh 
S. Magill, Secretary of the National Education Association, who is 
to be our secretary and has been duly elected and has accepted the 
position. As far as it is within my power with this hand clasp 
we pledge you our loyalty, co-operation and fellowship and our pray- 
ers are that it will be a joyous and prosperous reign and super- 
vision over us and our great association. God bless you! 

Dr. Macitt: I appreciate, more than I can possibly express, the 
very kind words of Mr. Lawrance and the splendid confidence that 
has been bestowed on me. I want to say to Mr. Lawrance that I 
am particularly happy at this time that he is to remain Consulting 
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Secretary, and I shall always enjoy the privilege of consulting with 
him, knowing that his wisdom and his love for the great work over 
which he has presided for so many years, will be mine. This is 
no time for speech making, but it is the time for serious considera- 
tion. I am coming out of a great public school work into the work 
of Christian education. I love the public school work no less, but 
I recognize the supremacy of Christian education. 

I am deeply interested in what has been done this morning. I 
told the nominating committee that I was not interested in this work 
unless there was a real merging and combined unification of the 
Christian forces of America in the great program of Christian edu- 
cation, and my name was presented after that stipulation had led 
me to believe that this was to be such a unified effort. Your action 
this morning confirms that faith and now the Protestant Christian 
forces are practically all united in carrying forward the great con- 
structive program of religious education or “Christian education,” 
and the salvation of souls of people and the preservation of that 
which is best known to civilization. 

I have tried to think of some word or some verse that might 
express the thought of this hour. To me this seems to be “Christian 
Statesmanship” and the challenge to you and the challenge to those 
on the platform, those who are your recognized leaders, is to rise 
to the call of Jesus Christ in carrying forward the great program 
before us and to stand united upon the spirit of Christ. This broad 
comprehensive statesmanship shall do for the community what we 
alone can do in a united purpose to carry forward this work. I 
realize that there may be differences of opinion with respect to de- 
tails but I am sure that the great united purpose that binds us 
together is far greater than any opinion which might lead us into 
diverged paths. Then our motto shall be “In essentials unity, in 
non-essentials liberty, in all things, charity.” Let us note the words 
of Van Dyke when he said: 


“Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his calling true, 
To think without confusion, clearly, 
To love his fellowman sincerely, 

To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and Heaven securely,” 


and on that platform let us proceed. (Applause. ) 


CHAPTER III 
SECRETARY’S REPORT 


PRESENTED BY MARION LAWRANCE, GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY FROM JUNE, 1918, TO SEPTEMBER, 1920; 
CONSULTING GENERAL SECRETARY SINCE 
SEPTEMBER, 1920, TO THE SIXTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


1—INTRODUCTION 


To the Delegates of the Sixteenth International Sunday School Con- 
vention, 
GREETING: 

I have the honor to present herewith my seventh and last report 
as your General Secretary. 

It was at the Atlanta Convention, in 1899, that the election of a 
General Secretary was authorized and I was chosen to fill the place. 
In February, 1920, I was elected “Consulting General Secretary,” and 
entered upon the duties of the new office in September, 1920. Con- 
sequently this report covers approximately two years in each position, 
that of General Secretary and Consulting General Secretary. A little 
later in this report, I shall speak a few personal words concerning my 
relationship to the work. 

For the second time in the history of our Association, we are meet- 
ing in the State of Missouri. It was twenty-nine years ago that the 
Seventh International Convention and the Second World’s Convention 
met jointly in the city of St. Louis, from August 30 to September 
5, 1893. I doubt not there are some here today who were present at 
that convention. If so, they will never forget it. The great parade in 
which were carried the parts of a representation of the Tabernacle, 
full size, and which was later set up in the fair-grounds, presented 
a scene never to be forgotten. A reviewing-stand was erected on the 
corner of Seventeenth and Locust Streets and was occupied by seven 
hundred visitors. It would be interesting to recall the names of some 
who were present on that reviewing stand but who are not with us 
now. They included the president of the convention, Lewis Miller, 
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also B. F. Jacobs, William Reynolds, Dr. W. A. Duncan, Dr. John Potts, 
W. N. Hartshorn, Dr. Warren Randolph, Prof. H. M. Hamill, and 
many others. It was estimated that fully ten thousand people parti- 
cipated in the parade, representing the Sunday Schools of the city. 
As the vast army of children came into sight, B. F. Jacobs said, “We 
are looking into the face of the Twentieth Century.” The interest that 
was created as the various parts of the Tabernacle were carried through 
the crowded streets was beyond words to describe. Particularly was 
this true in connection with the furniture of the Tabernacle, including 
the Golden Candlestick, the table of shewbread, the brazen altar, etc. 
As indicated above, Lewis Miller, of Chautauqua fame, was elected 
the president of that convention, and B. F. Jacobs was elected president 
of the World’s Convention which immediately followed. Forty-two 
States and seven Provinces were represented, and there were fifty- 
five delegates from abroad, representing six foreign countries. The 
total registration was about 900. 

The Uniform Lessons were the principal subject of discussion and 
a strong resolution endorsing them was passed before the convention 
adjourned. 

In the World’s Convention, the chief item of interest was the 
presence and addresses of Dr. James L. Phillips, the Sunday School 
missionary to India, representing the Sunday School Union of Lon- 
don. No one will ever forget his strong address in Music Hall, pleading 
that the International Association should take up the work in Japan and 
endeavor to accomplish there what he was trying to accomplish in India. 
One of the delegates, a Chicago business man, Thomas J. Bolger by 
name, tossed a silver dollar from the gallery to the platform. As Dr. 
Phillips picked it up he remarked that that indicated an interest on the 
part of somebody and suggested that others might likewise be inter- 
ested. As a result, other dollars were tossed or brought to the plat- 
form. When gathered up, they amounted to $223 in all, and that was 
the beginning of America’s part in the Sunday School work in Japan. 

One of the outstanding results of the St. Louis Convention was the 
organization of the Field Workers’ Department of which your Sec- 
retary was elected the first president. 

Since that day, twenty-nine eventful years have passed into history. 
Many of the workers who were with us then have gone to their re- 
ward, and we are left to carry on the tasks they so worthily began. 
The intervening conventions have each marked a great forward step in 
the organization. 
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2—Kansas City 


Sooner or later we must always come to the heart of things and 
so now we have come to the “Heart of America.” This is what 
Kansas City calls herself. It is to be assumed that all Kansas City 
people admit the accuracy of this statement, and it does not become 
us who are her guests to raise any questions upon this point. We are 
exceedingly glad to be here. A good Providence has favored us. The 
great World War is ended, and while there is much confusion through- 
out the land, nevertheless the nations of the world are trying to find 
themselves. There is no agency in existence that can exert a greater 
influence in that direction than the training of the young and leading 
them into loyal fellowship with our Lord and Master Jesus Christ. Kan- 
sas City is big of heart and generous of hand. We shall carry away 
only choice memories of our visit. 


3—TuHe Kansas Crry Loca, ComMiItTEE 


We are especially favored in the Local Committee of Arrangements 
at Kansas City. All of the agencies of the city, both religious and 
civic, have manifested a great interest in this convention and the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred includes very largely the outstanding repre- 
sentatives of all of these agencies. The Chairman, Dr. Fletcher Ho- 
man, is pastor of one of the leading Methodist churches of the city, 
a man known far and wide for his ability as a preacher and as a 
leader among men. Among the vice-presidents, are some of the lead- 
ing business men of this vicinity. All of the subcommittees are well 
manned and we may be sure that we are in good hands, and why should 
we not be when we are leaning up against the “Heart of America”? 
The Executive Secretary of the committee is Myron C. Settle, whe 
has made an enviable reputation for himself in the past few years 
as the Secretary of the Kansas City Sunday School Association. He 
has been indefatigable in his labors to make this convention a success 
and the same can be said of all the members of the committee, espe- 
cially of Mr. W. B. Henderson, President of the Kansas City Sunday 
School Association. It has been my privilege to come to Kansas City, 
in connection with the preliminary arrangements, no less than a 
tozen times, and I have found the committee strictly on the job at 
every visit. I am sure we shall carry away nothing but pleasant 
recollections of this committee and their efforts to provide for our 
comfort and enjoyment. The names of the committee appear on pages 
83-84 of the program. 
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4—TuHeE ProcRAM COMMITTEE 


The following list of forty-three names will indicate the strength 
of the Program Committee. It represents every feature and depart- 
ment of our work. The first meeting of this committee was held six- 
teen months ago, and they have been meeting at convenient intervals 
from that time until now. Speaking for the committee, I am sure 
we may claim the high appreciation of this vast concourse of dele- 
gates because of the splendid work they have wrought. 

President W. O. Thompson, Chairman, Ohio State University, Colum- 
eee aaa Executive Secretary, 1516 Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Lansing F. Smith, Recording Secretary, 315 N.7th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


Arnold, Rev. C. A., D. D., 1008 Askew Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Athearn, Prof. Walter S., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Barckley, Dr. Wade Crawford, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 
Blackwood, Rev. J. M., 703 Publication Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bovard, Dr. William S., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
Bradner, Dr. Lester, 289 4th Avenue, New York City. 
Brewbaker, Dr. Charles W., Otterbein Press Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Brown, Rev. Arlo A., Chattanooga University, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
*Brown, Dr. Frank L., 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 
Chapman, Prof. Jaines W., Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 
Chalmers, Dr. W. E., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dakin, Rev. E. LeRoy, Charleston, W. Va. 

Danforth, William H., 17 Kingsbury Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
Glass, Dr. Gilbert, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

Henderson, William B., 459 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hopkins, Robert M., 15th and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jacoby, Prof. Henry S., 105 Harvard Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Keeler, Ralph Welles, 740 Rush Street, Chicago. 

Kurtz, Pres. D. W., McPherson, Kansas. 

Landes, W. G., 1511 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Langford, Rev. Frank, Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. 

Little, J. H., La Crosse, Kansas. 

Masden, Frank D., 1207 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mayer, Rev. Theodore, 1716 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
McEntire, R. N., Topeka, Kansas. 

Miller, Dr. Rufus W., 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Murphy, A. W., Shenandoah National Bank, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Pearce, W. C., 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 
Robertson, Dr. J. C., Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
Robinson, Dr. Harold McA., Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Settle, Myron C., Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Shackford, Dr. John W., 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Sittloh, A. F., 2263 Bellaire Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Staebler, Rev. Christian, 1903 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Stevens, Arthur F., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City.- 
Stockham, William H., 1231 N. 32nd St. Birmingham, Ala. 
Weaver, R. M., Corinth, Miss. 
Webb, Dr. George T., 99 Dundas St., Toronto, Ont. 
Wells, Fred A., 917 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
Weston, Dr. Sidney A., 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

* Deceased. 


5—THeE Kansas City Procram 


As General Secretary, I have had the privilege of occupying the 
position of Executive Secretary to the Program Committee, not only 
of this convention but of the six International Conventions preceding 
it. All of the programs have been strong, some of them stronger than 
others. I have no hesitancy whatever in saying that, from the stand- 
point of practical Sunday School work and religious education, this is 
far and away the strongest program we have ever presented. 

Before the convention is over, you will have heard much concern- 
ing “The Merger,” meaning the union of the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations and the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation into a new body to be known by the name of “The International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education.” Our suggested cable 
or telegraphic address, for short, is the newly coined word, TISSCORE, 
which is composed of the initials, in order, of all the words entering 
into the proposed new name. We shall speak of the merger later, and 
it is only referred to here in order to make mention of the fact that 
the Committee on Religious Education has already been merged and, 
by action of the Executive Committee, this new Committee on Educa- 
tion, composed of sixty outstanding representatives in the field of relig- 
ious education has had a very large part in framing this program. The 
Program Committee of forty-three men and the subcommittees they have 
appointed have taken their work seriously and held many sessions 
together. As a result, we commend to you today the program of this 
convention. 

There are, in all, 250 participants upon the program, each speaker 
selected in view of his fitness for the particular place to which he was 
invited. As in all such conventions, there are two main features, the 
inspirational addresses on the main program and the conferences, where 
the workers interested in a given department or division of the work 
come together to study, under wise guidance, the peculiar problems in 
which they are interested. Altogether, counting conferences, there are 
sixty-five sessions, covering seven full days. 

7 
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Another of the outstanding features of this convention will be found 
in the music, pageantry, and art under the direction of Prof. H. Au- 
gustine Smith, of Boston University and Prof. John R. Jones of Kansas 
City, together with their efficient associates and two great choirs, which 
are given large place, especially at the evening sessions. We are sure 
this will commend itself to our delegates, while we shall all greatly miss 
the genial presence of the great music leader of assemblies, the late 
E. O. Excell, who has had charge of the music in every International 
Convention, save one, for the past twenty years. 

Our delegates will observe a unity in this program which has never 
been carried out so successfully in any previous program, so far as we 
know, and a consistent development of the great ideals that were in- 
sisted upon by the Committee on Education. Never have so many 
outstanding educators in the department of religious education, nor so 
many practical Sunday School laymen, participated upon an Inter- 
national program as are here presented. 


6—CONVENTION TEXT AND THEME 


The text, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and today and for- 
ever,” was inspired because of the fact that there seems to be so much 
change going on in the world. Nations go down and nations rise almost 
in a night. In all departments of activity, religious, civic, and com- 
mercial, there seems to be change everywhere. Your committee was 
impressed with the strength of this text and we were comforted in the 
thought that our Master, Jesus Christ, is the same always. He does 
not change. 

The words, “Building Together,” are really the Theme of this con- 
vention. Of course we are building together with Christ, but the 
thought uppermost in this particular instance is that we are beginning 
to build together also as brethren. Here our denominational and ter- 
ritorial Sunday School workers are undertaking to work hand in hand. 
So the Convention Theme, taken as a whole, is, “Building Together,” 
“Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone.” We are quite 
sure that if we will remember who it is that is the chief corner-stone, 
and that without that corner-stone all our building will crumble to the 
earth, we shall go forward with courage and confidence. 


7—Tue Exuisits 


The exhibits at this convention are unusually fine and varied and 


worthy of consideration. Mr. Arthur F. Stevens of New York is Gen- 
eral Chairman of the committee. 
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8—STATE OF ORGANIZATION 


While we count every State and Province in our field as organized, 
it is a very serious question as to whether this is absolutely true. 
Several of the Associations are without Secretaries at this time, and 
the changes that have been going on in our organization, and the finan- 
cial stringency of the times, have added to the difficulty in keeping these 
places filled. We feel confident, however, that after this convention 
is over, especially if the merger is effected and entered into enthusi- 
astically and in the right spirit, we may look for an encouraging advance 
all along the line. As the educational ideals are lifted, it becomes neces- 
sary for the General Secretaries to be able to grasp this part of the 
work, and very many of them are doing so in fine fashion. Neverthe- 
less we must not forget that one of the chief functions of a Secretary 
is that of organization and promotion. An educator lacking these will 
fail; an organizer lacking educational vision will likewise fail. We must 
continue to develop, through our training schools, leaders for all de- 
partments of our work. I would not be true to myself nor fair to my 
associates if I did not say that the rank and file of our State and 
Provincial General Secretaries constitute for the most part a choice 
company of very efficient people who are laboring, many of them under 
handicaps, and yet, they are accomplishing very good work. The real 
test of our organization is in the field. 


9—Our Pain Army oF WorKERS 


All told, counting all who are under salary, in the International 
office, in the various State and Provincial offices, and cities and counties 
where they have paid workers, there are approximately three hundred 
people devoting their full time, under salary, to organized Sunday 
School work. We question if a more faithful, loyal, or efficient com- 
pany of Sunday School workers could be found anywhere. These paid 
workers constitute a loyal and royal brotherhood and are rendering a 
great contribution to the religious education of North America. 


10—Our Vast VoLuNTEER ARMY 


The International Executive Committee, with the Alternates, the 
Lesson Committee, and the subcommittees of the Executive Committee, 
such as the departmental and divisional committees, number several hun- 
dred people, all told. Every State and Province that is organized has an 
executive committee numbering from ten to forty people and perhaps 
averaging twenty. More than twenty-six hundred of the three thousand 
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counties of North America have separate organizations, each with its 
own officers and executive committee. A large number of cities are 
likewise organized in the same manner. Probably ten thousand town- 
ships or districts are similarly organized. It is safe to say that if all 
of these persons occupying official positions could be enumerated, the 
aggregate would be somewhere between one hundred and fifty thousand 
and two hundred thousand people who are giving considerable blocks 
of their time to the organized Sunday School work without any pay 
whatever, not even their railroad fare. 

This is the real genius of organized Sunday School work—this great 
volunteer army. They are under the direction, for the most part, of 
the paid representatives mentioned above, but the work that has been 
accomplished throughout the field and especially the holding of over 
fifteen thousand Sunday School conventions every year would be im- 
possible but for this vast army of volunteer workers to whom we owe 
a greater debt than we can ever pay. 


11—Our ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 


The work of our Association naturally falls into three general de- 

partments, as follows: 

1. Education. 

2. Field. 

3. Business. 
Each of these departments heads up in a committee composed, for the 
most part, of specialists. This is particularly true in the Department 
of Education. 

1. Education Department. The Committee on Education is now 
constructed under the terms of the merger and fully represents the com- 
bined community interests of the two merging bodies. The Committee 
on Education has only recently begun to function, and the seriousness 
with which its members have entered upon their task indicates what may 
be expected in the future. It is a very strong committee of sixty people, 
of which Prof. Walter S. Athearn of Boston University, a member of 
our Executive Committee, is the chairman. This committee is divided 
into five subdivisions, each with its own chairman. 

The International Superintendent of the Department of Education 
was Prof. George Platt Knox who entered the service of the Associa- 
tion in April, 1920, and resigned in April, 1922, to accept a professor- 
ship in Denison University. We are very sorry to lose the services of 
so efficient a worker and educator. 
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Prof. M. A. Honline, also a member of our staff, is associated with 
the Department of Education. 

During this quadrennium, Miss Ada Rose Demerest, who was Registrar 
of the Training Schools, withdrew from our work and is now the Chil- 
dren’s Division Superintendent of the Northern California Sunday 
School Association, where she is doing most excellent work.; The posi- 
tion of Registrar has been held for the past two years by Miss Mabel 
E. Curtiss who is exceedingly efficient and well adapted to the position. 

2. Field Department. Dr. William A. Ganfield, President of Car- 
roll College, Waukasha, Wisconsin, is Chairman of the Field Depart- 
ment. The superintendent of this department is A. M. Locker. Mr. 
Locker’s time is divided between this and the Business Department. 
Each of these departments should have a superintendent of its own 
devoting his whole time to it, as the work is very heavy in both places. 
Nevertheless Mr. Locker has rendered very fine service as Field 
Superintendent. 

3. Business Department. Dr. William A. Ganfield is Chairman and 
A. M. Locker, Superintendent. Mr. Locker has been Superintendent 
for the past year and has rendered exceptionally fine service in the 
Business Department, and under great difficulties. We have been carry- 
ing a large deficit for a number of years, and Mr. Locker’s chief task 
has been to endeavor to reduce that deficit. His report will indicate 
that he has had marked success, and he is to be congratulated for what 
has been accomplished. 

The educational work of the Association is, for the most part, 
carried on in connection with the four divisions which have to do with 
the four divisions of the local Sunday School and are as follows: 

1. Children’s Division. 

2. Young People’s Division. 

3. Adult Division. 

4. School Administration Division. 

1. Children’s Division. Mr. Lansing F. Smith is Chairman of the 
Children’s Division, and Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin is the Superin- 
tendent. Mrs. Baldwin has made a very fine showing in this department, 
and the work has grown in a commendable way. Perhaps the most out- 
standing feature has been the observance of Children’s Week. It is 
marvelous how large’a place the Children’s Week now has in the hearts 
of the people, and much credit is due to Mrs. Baldwin for her part in it. 
Her report will speak more of this and other activities of the Division. 
It is my purpose here simply to refer to the staff. 
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2. Young People’s Division. In the Young People’s Division, there 
are at present three paid representatives: John L. Alexander, who is 
Superintendent; Preston G. Orwig, who is Associate Superintendent, 
and who has come to us since our last Convention; and R. A. Waite, 
who is Boy Specialist. The Chairman of the Young People’s Division 
is William H. Danforth of St. Louis. This division has made a remark- 
able showing and especially so in the matter of their camp-conferences, 
as the reports they will submit will indicate. 

3. The Adult Division. Rev. E. LeRoy Dakin of West Virginia is 
the Chairman, and E. W. Halpenny is the Superintendent. The work in 
this division is taking on new life and would have accomplished a great 
deal more if Mr. Halpenny had not been so largely handicapped because 
of our financial conditions. Nevertheless a commendable record has 
been made, as the report will indicate. 

4. School Administration Division. Dr. W. E. Chalmers of Phila- 
delphia is the Chairman of this division, and there is no paid superin- 
tendent, though there ought to be. Dr. Chalmers has not occupied this 
position during the entire quadrennium, and a good share of the time 
since he took the chairmanship he has been out of the country or ill. 
We are very fortunate in having him identified with this department of 
our work in which he is so efficient. 

In addition to the divisions, there are special features of the work. 
One of them is Home Visitation, of which Mr. A. F. Sittloh of Denver 
is Chairman, and J. Shreve Durham is the Superintendent. A very re- 
markable piece of work has been accomplished by Mr. Durham and his 
committee, as his report will show. 


There is also the work among the Negroes, which will be mentioned 
in another place. 


12—TRAINING LEADERSHIP 


In 1912, our Association established a Training School for Asso- 
ciation leaders at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Among the leading spirits 
in this enterprise was the late E. H. Nichols, to whom this Association 
owes a great debt because of his far-seeing vision. Associated with him 
in this enterprise was Mr. W. C. Pearce who served as Dean for quite 
a number of years. A four-year course is given. 

Two years ago, an additional school was started at Winnipesaukee, 
New Hampshire, and this year a third school is to be opened at Geneva 
Glen, Colorado. 


Altogether, forty-six States and Provinces have been represented by 
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students, the total number registered to date being fourteen hundred and 
six, not including those registered for this summer, which was 454 on 
June 12 when this report went to press. One hundred and sixty-nine 
have graduated. 

The benefits arising from these schools are past computation. They 
are designed to train not only paid workers but volunteer workers as 
well. It was my privilege to award banners to twenty-nine “Banner 
Counties” in a middle-western State some time ago. This banner re- 
quired that the county should reach a certain high standard in every 
line of Sunday School organization and advancement. The benefit of the 
Training School was very evident from the fact that all of these ban- 
ners but four were placed in the hands of Lake Geneva students and 
graduates. 

In addition to these, there are also the training camps for older 
boys and older girls. The first camp was started at Lake Geneva, in 
1914, under the leadership of Mr. John L. Alexander. In 1920, camps 
were opened up at Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, and this year they 
are to be started in Geneva Glen, Colorado. These camps are for 
specially selected older young people between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. They are all to be chosen by their pastors and superin- 
tendents and approved by the State or Provincial Association. Only 
Christian young people of promise are accepted. Up to this time, there 
have been nearly thirty-eight hundred campers and leaders registered, 
and the camps are already over-registered for the coming season with a 
waiting list. 

It was my privilege, some time ago, to address a group of thirty-six 
leaders in these camp-conferences, and every one of them held a college 
degree. Graduates from these camps are now officially representing the 
young people’s work in about two dozen different fields, and they are 
being demanded much more rapidly than they can be graduated. More 
than fifteen hundred of these campers have attended or are now attend- 
ing colleges. This is encouraged by the camp directors. Two hundred 
and sixty-three of our last year’s campers are now enrolled in one 
hundred and forty-three colleges and universities, all fitting for Chris- 
tian work. We know of no department of our work that is making 
better progress than our training schools and camp-conferences. 

The demand for summer schools and camps is upon us, and the plan 
contemplates the organization of quite a number of additional schools 
from time to time to accommodate the various sections of our great 
field. The properties owned by the association or held for them by 
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trustees aggregates about 350 acres of land which with the improve- 
ments is valued at $300,000 on which there is an indebtedness of about 
$92,000. 

13—LossEs From THE STAFF 

Four of those whose pictures appear as members of the staff are 
not with us at this time. 

Mr. W. C. Pearce, who has been connected with our staff since 1903, 
resigned in April, 1921, to accept the position of Associate General Sec- 
retary of the World’s Sunday School Association. During his eighteen 
years of service, he has occupied nearly all of the positions on the 
staff and has rendered excellent service in every one of them. To Mr. 
Pearce, very largely, belongs the credit for opening up the training 
schools, and for most of the time since the Lake Geneva Training School 
was opened, in 1912, he has been its head and Dean. We greatly miss 
our brother, and appreciate all of the splendid service he has rendered. 
He is now on a Sunday School tour around the world. At this par- 
ticular time he is in Australia and will return to this country in October, 
next. 

Mr. Robert Cashman came to us as a stenographer, in 1908. He 
later became our Business Superintendent and in that capacity was 
exceedingly efficient. He withdrew from our Association in September, 
1920, to go into business for himself. 

Rev. H. C. Lyman has been the Superintendent of our work among 
the Negroes for twelve years, and resigned last year to take the position 
of President of Keuka College, New York. Mr. Lyman’s work was 
largely in connection with Negro colleges and schools in the South. A 
full report will be presented, showing something of the fine work he 
has done. 

Dr. William A. Brown has been connected with the Field Department 
and, more directly, with the Evangelistic Department. For a good 
many years he has been associated with us and has been a favorite in the 
field and wherever he has gone. Sickness in his family has made it 
necessary for him to relinquish the position for the present, and he is 
now connected with the Missionary Education Movement and is located 
in Los Angeles. 

In the case of all of these who have served us so faithfully and are 
not now connected with us, we wish to say that we appreciate very 
much, indeed, the fine contribution they have made, and we also miss 
their choice fellowship. They will give a good account of themselves 
wherever they go, for they are worthy. 
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14—-NEEDED ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF 


Our financial condition during the past few years and the fact that 
we were in the midst of reorganization looking toward the merger has 
prevented the addition of certain members to our staff who were very 
much needed in order to complete it. In naming those mentioned below, 
I am speaking only for myself and not with the authority of the com- 
mittee but, as I see it, we need the following officials connected with 
our Association, devoting their whole time to the work: 

1. A General Secretary. This position has been vacant since Sep- 
tember, 1920. The absence of a General Secretary, devoting his whole 
time to the work, has been a great drawback to us. 

2. A Superintendent of the Department of Education. 

3. A Superintendent for the School Admimstration Division. 

4. A woman worker connected with the Young People’s Division, to 
complete the staff of that division. 

5. A Superintendent for work among the Negroes. 

6. A Superintendent for the work in the Latin-speaking parts of 
our field—Mexico, Cuba, West Indies, Central America. 

In addition to these, there ought to be several persons specially 
selected for field secretaries under the direction of the field superin- 
tendent, and also several others connected with the Business Depart- 
ment, to aid in financing the local fields and thus helping to finance the 
International Association as a whole. When the organization becomes 
more complete, there will be needed, in addition to all of these, several 
others connected with the Department of Education, especially, giving 
their time to research work and to carrying out the work of the various 
divisions of that great committee. 

Every Department of work carried on by our Association should 
head up in a specialist at the central office who would have general 
direction of the Department, otherwise it will be impossible to carry 
out a complete and coordinated program throughout the field. 


15—Work AMONG THE NEGROES 


For the past twelve years, Rev. H. C. Lyman has occupied the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Work Among the Negroes. As indicated 
elsewhere in this report, he has given his time mostly to the establish- 
ing of teacher training schools in the Negro colleges of the South. Of 
course Mr. Lyman himself could not carry on these schools. His busi- 
ness has been chiefly to visit the schools, give them an idea of how the 
work should be conducted, help to select a teacher, usually from the 
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professors of the school, to carry on this teacher training. A great deal 
of good work has been done. According to our last report, teacher train- 
ing schools have been conducted in about fifty Negro schools of higher 
education and all told over 1300 students have been enrolled during the 
past year. It is impossible to estimate the value of these schools but it 
has been very great, and we have only words of commendation for what 
has been done. There should be a superintendent in charge of the work 
among the Negroes, although the work should be carried on largely 
under the same general directions as the work among the white people. 


16—STATISTICS 


It is said that one can prove anything by statistics, and I presume 
that is true. Certainly the International Association does not claim 
accuracy for its statistics. Nevertheless we believe they are approxi- 
mately correct and that they will compare well with the statistics of 
any association that does not exercise authority over its constituents ; 
At least the United States Government thinks so for we have at their 
request helped to gather the Sunday School statistics for the last two 
Government reports issued, and in both cases they have sent us words 
of high praise. 

We are presenting here the outstanding statistics, giving number 
of schools, officers, scholars, and totals, for each of the convention 
periods during the past fifty years. 


Statistics Presented to the Several International Sunday School 


Conventions 
Sunday Teachers 
Cities Date Schools Officers Scholars Total 
1eeebaltimore sce 1875 69,272 788,805 6,062,064 6,950,869 
7d. JENA CNR baeste RA Ba ci 1878 83,441 894,793 6,843,997 7,738,790 
GMRLOLOTILON sae iie ee 1881 90,370 975,195 7,177,165 8,152,360 
AMP EOUISVillesa sere 1884 103,516 1,089,229 8,056,799 9,146,328 
DM Ghicaoos ben ye sey iee 1887 106,308 1,161,203 8,489,445 9 650,648 
Guebittsburch e.s.se ee 1890 115,959 1,209,426 9,146,244 10,355,670 
(ES te LOUIS as cine 1893 131,918 1,377,735 10,317,472 11,695,208 
Same OStONn) ace eee 1896 142,089 1,476,369 11,556,806 13,033,175 
OMmpAtlantanetucceanone 1899 148,139 1,482,308 12,017,325 13,469,633 
OME Denver mil s.uie bin 1902 152,930 1,514,119 12,309,412 14,101,289 
DUEL Clonto toe tc. 5: 1905 155,007 1,556,947 12,076,232 14,127,541 
ZMeOMSVillem eerie 1908 161,750 1,594,674 13,515,498 15,110,172 
13. San Kranciscom eee 1911 173,459 1,670,846 14,946,504 16,617,350 
[4S Chicayomen. cee 1914 175,685 1,690,739 16,750,297 18,441,036 
Gy, V8koNaeley eos Soononc 1918 195,343 1,874,705 18,763,649 20,679,954 


TOs Gncasm Citvarerne 1922 193,318 1,974,271 18,768,435 20,742,706 
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We are sure these figures are not correct. Owing to the many 
changes going on in connection with the re-organization of our work 
a larger number of states and provinces than should are more or less 
disorganized and the result shows imperfect statistics. Some of them 
are estimates. Many denominations have reported considerable gains in 
the Sunday School enrollment. No doubt some have lost. I feel 
confident that if we had the correct figures from our entire field it 
would show a total enrollment of over 22,000,000. 


17—TuHeE SEARCHLIGHT AND SYNDICATED PAPERS 


The International Searchlight is the name of our periodical which, 
however, we regret to say, is now published only once in three months, 
for lack of funds. It is ably edited by Miss Curtiss of our office and 
is a very valuable means of publicity and communication with the field. 
We hope the day will soon come when The Searchlight will be again 
published monthly and greatly enlarged. It should be in charge of the 
Educational Department of our work and made a worthy representa- 
tive of the religious education of the continent. This is impossible under 
the present conditions. 

A large part of The Searchlight appears regularly in the syndicated 
papers published by the various Associations. About twenty-five of the 
auxiliary Associations are now connected with the syndicate, with a 
monthly circulation of something like sixty thousand copies. 

Reference has been made in this report to the International Conven- 
tion held in St. Louis in 1903. Our great Chairman, B. F. Jacobs, in pre- 
senting his report at that time, strongly recommended a Sunday School 
magazine to be issued (without lesson helps, of course) under the gen- 
eral direction of the Executive Committee. Among other things he said, 
“We need a great Sunday School magazine after the style of The Cen- 
tury or Harper’s, where the best writers of the world can be heard and 
discoveries and inventions can be illustrated, all in the highest style of 
art. We believe this to be a necessity for the future and, if so, why 
not a necessity now? The Sunday School workers of America have the 
numbers, the wealth, the ability, and the opportunity to do this great 
thing. Shall it be accomplished? Somebody must grow enthusiastic 
over it, for every great and commanding movement in the annals of 
the world is the triumph of enthusiasm. Publications are issued by the 
various State Associations, and these have emphasized the necessity for 
some organ worthily representing the whole field. It needs the endorse- 
ment of this convention.” 
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18—Our FINANCES 


The quadrennium through which we have just passed has been an 
exceedingly trying one in connection with the finances of our Associa- 
tion. It will be remembered that the Buffalo Convention was held only 
five months before the signing of the Armistice. It is too well known 
to all of you to require repeating here just how full of anxiety and 
anguish those five months were and, indeed, the years of readjustment 
that have followed, and we are not “readjusted” yet. There seems to 
have been money enough for everything else, and, indeed, vast sums of 
money have been raised for Christian work, and yet it has been raised 
mostly by unusual gifts from those who were especially interested. 
Large numbers of the people acquired habits of extravagance during 
the war, and still adhere to them. There never was a day when so 
much money was spent for pleasure as now. However, our Association, 
through the careful administration of the officers in charge of our 
finances, has made a good showing, as compared with many other simi- 
lar associations. It is a matter of encouragement to look back over 
the years that are past, since the beginning of the Association, approxi- 
mately fifty years ago. At the First International Convention, held in 
Baltimore, in ’75, the entire budget for the convention period of three 
years was $826.55, or an annual budget of about $275. Our annual 
budget now, as voted by the Executive Committee, is $150,000 a year. 
We are presenting here the very interesting figures showing the amount 
of money used during the convention periods for the past fifty years, 
beginning 1872 and ending in 1922. 


18/5-=Baltimore= 4.8 qa. meee eee ee $ 826.55 
1878—Atlanta ys acatesn cotocee en ee 1,626.00 
188t-—Toronto.. passes ee eee 3,493.64 
1884—Louisville =<. eee eee 10,503.51 
1887/=-Chicagoe “4. sate 1 oe eee 9,273.70 
QAI etta\bidedeh Gronoo code seocnooocouuN on 14,755.81 
1893-—StS otis: ech acter eee ee 19,454.27 
1896=--Bostorn ee. sua ae a oe Se ee 23,993.16 
1899 Atlanta: (3.5. Sete anes eee 38,006.79 
T902—— Denver anise cet ccs ac cee ee 40,112.02 
1905S —=TOrOntOd cad ccc ek eee on ee 56,281.45 
1OUS=—Wotisyillea aye ie ere ee ee 104,000.00 
19Tt—-Sanwmbiranciscomnie pce eee ree 171,890.40 
LOU 4 CHICAGO sve. ct arora dteorene oe eee 165,591.13 
TOTS“ Bullaloipnws de accoiemice me Ga eee 341,361.32 


1922=—Keansasi City esac. creche minnie ree 465,994.08 
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19—TuHe ANNUAL BuncET AND TITHING 


By action of our committee, the budget recommended was $150.000.* 
We have not expended this amount during the past quadrennium, be- 
cause we have not had it to spend but when the budget is provided, all 
of the additions to our staff referred to in this report can be taken care 
of as they should be. This same committee has voted that we undertake 
to raise this budget of $150,000 from the following sources: 


$25,000 from the denominations officially. 
50,000 from State and Provincial Associations. 
75,000 from individual contributors. 


It seems as though this ought to be easy of accomplishment, and yet 
it takes a great deal of work to procure the money. 

It is recommended very strongly by the committee that State and Pro- 
vincial Associations tithe their income, (barring such items as sub- 
scriptions to the local paper and the sale of supplies), and pay this tithe 
into the International treasury monthly. The International Association 
tithes to the World’s Association, on all gifts that come from State 
and Provincial Associations. It does not tithe on individual gifts. This 
tithe is paid to the World’s Association promptly on the first day of 
every month. We are glad that some half-dozen or more of our State 
and Provincial Associations tithe regularly and pay monthly to the In- 
ternational Association. ‘These contributors give us much joy, because 
we know what we can depend upon. 


20—THROUGH-THE-WEEK ACTIVITIES 


More and more it is coming to be recognized that the limitations 
of. the Sunday School render it impossible to give to the rising genera- 
tion the religious education they must have if our churches are to 
prosper and our nations are to remain Christian. As a result of this, 
there is an increasing demand for week-day schools of religion. We 
have provided, in this program, a number of conferences for week-day 
schools of religion and daily vacation Bible schools. More and more 
these are coming into popularity and will continue to do so as the 
interest grows. Delegates to this convention can render no better ser- 
vice to the Cause than to see that these week-day schools are put into 
operation in their own localities. 


*At the Kansas City Convention the Executive Committee reduced the 
budget to $110,000. 
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21—Tue New Cuurcu OFFICER 


With the increased interest in religious education, churches are more 
and more coming to realize that a new officer is needed whose chief 
duties shall be to look after the educational interests of all the agencies 
of the church, particularly the Sunday School. This person is called 
the “Director of Religious Education,’ and hundreds of churches are 
now employing qualified young men and women for this position. The 
demand, however, is very much beyond the supply, so that our training 
schools and seminaries and colleges are more and more recognizing that 
they must equip young people for these positions. It is interesting to 
note how many universities already have departments of religious educa- 
tion, and they cannot begin to meet the demand that is made upon them. 
There was a time when it was strongly recommended that we have paid 
superintendents. We have now come to feel that it is vastly more 
important to let the superintendency of the Sunday School still remain 
in the hands of an unpaid layman and that the salaried officer, if but one, 
should have charge of the religious education in all departments of the 
church. In many cases, the Director of Religious Education is also 
Superintendent of the school. More and more it is recommended that 
the religious education program of a church be a unified program, 
including not only the Sunday School but also all the various activities 
of the church; all of which should be represented on the Committee 
on Education, and the director of religious education look after that 
particular feature in all of these associations. 


22—FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


We are glad to welcome to this convention, the following fraternal 
delegates, from all of whom we shall hear, briefly at least, in the course 
of the program: 

Rev. James Kelly, who is the General Secretary of the Scottish 
National Sabbath School Union and a member of the managing com- 
mittee of the National Sunday School Union of Great Britain. _ 

Rev. Shoichi Imamura, who is the General Secretary of the Jap- 
anese Sunday School Association and has come with a special message 
to this convention. 

Rev. E. A. Odell, who is the General Secretary of the Cuban Sun- 
day School Association, and who is presenting our Association with a 
beautiful Cuban flag. 

Rev. William Wallace, of the Mexican National Committee, who 
also presents us with a beautiful Mexican flag. 
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Rev. John H. Warner, Treasurer of the Brazil National Sunday 
School Association, Porto Rico. 


23—REticious EpucaTion Councit or CANADA 


For some time there has been a growing feeling in Canada that the 
efficiency of their Sunday School work would be advanced if in some 
way the Provinces could be brought into closer cooperation with each 
other. As a result of this, the Sunday School leaders in the various 
Provinces, for the most part those who are officially connected with the 
Provincial Associations and with the International Association, have 
organized the “Religious Education Council of Canada.” There is no 
thought, in this organization, of separation from the International fel- 
lowship. The Provinces retain the same relationship as formerly, and 
the Religious Education Council has no desire to work contrary to or 
in opposition to the plans of the International Association. There is a 
strong, national feeling, however, in Canada, and the Sunday School 
workers believe there are some problems peculiar to the Dominion that 
can be better handled by themselves. 

This matter came up at the last meeting of the International Execu- 
tive Committee, and a unanimous vote was passed, recognizing the Reli- 
gious Education Council of Canada and recommending that their paid 
representative, who is present at this convention, Dr. Percy R. Hay- 
ward, should be recognized as a member of the International staff. This 
has been done, and you will discover that his picture appears, with the 
rest of the staff. 

Our workers are to attend the conventions in Canada, upon invitation, 
just as in the past, and it is planned that Dr. Hayward is to spend some 
time on this side of the line occasionally, so that there may be an ex- 
change of work back and forth. This, we are sure, will increase the 
bond of fellowship, if such a thing is possible, between these two great 
divisions of our Association which have worked together in such har- 
mony and brotherliness for so many years. 


24—FRATERNAL MESSAGES 
In addition to the messages from our friends abroad, delivered in 
person by the fraternal delegates, we have likewise official communica- 
tions, by cable, telegraph and letters, from various parts of the world. 
These messages are printed in the Report of the Convention. 
25—A SunpAy ScHoot HEApQuartTEers BUILDING 
Scarcely has an International Convention been held in the past 
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twenty or twenty-five years at which it was not recommended that 
at some time, in the proper city, the Association should have a head- 
quarters building. At the Buffalo Convention, I presented an illustrated 
brochure, suggesting such a building in the city of Chicago. Mr. Hart- 
shorn did the same thing in 1905, at Toronto. 

Such a building is greatly needed and would do much toward popu- 
larizing and giving permanency to our organization. The building could 
be used largely for rental purposes and bring in a revenue that would go 
far toward meeting the expense of maintenance. It would likewise fur- 
nish headquarters not only for the International but for the Illinois 
State and Chicago Sunday School Associations and possibly a western 
branch of the World’s Association. It could be made also to house a 
Sunday School museum, a Sunday School workers’ library, and an 
exhibit of Sunday School appliances and materials, with model Sunday 
School equipment of all kinds. It could provide also assembly rooms 
and committee rooms, where all of our committees could meet. There 
could be an art room, where pictures could be properly displayed. We 
have a number of very fine pictures now but we have no suitable space 
to show them. There could be model rooms, fitted up as illustrations 
and samples, for all divisions and departments of Sunday School work, 
and likewise a Sunday School chapel that would seat a hundred people, 
where noon-day prayer meetings could be held every day in the week, 
except Sunday perhaps. This chapel idea was recommended to me by 
the late Bishop Vincent, who was very enthusiastic about it. It would 
also furnish a suitable place for the holding of community training 
schools, schools of principles and methods, and institutes for Sunday 
School workers. It would enable our Association to continue, through- 
out the year, the training process now carried on at our training schools. 
There could be a post-graduate course for all these Association work- 
ers. The demand for this is growing continually, for it is recognized 
that the short period available at these summer schools is wholly inade- 
quate for a thorough training. 

Such a building, properly furnished and equipped, would be the mag- 
net that would draw thousands of Sunday School people from all over 
the country, for here they would find the latest word in Sunday School 
appliances, buildings, and equipment, by way of books, pictures, charts, 
and illustrations and demonstrations such as could not be found any- 
where else in the country or in the world. 

Some day this building will be erected, and we shall be glad to see 
that day. 
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26—TuHE Wortp’s SunpAy ScHoot ASssocrATION 


We are saddened today because of the absence of our beloved Frank 
L. Brown who has so recently been taken from us by death. Dr. 
Brown had a peculiar genius and fitness for the World’s Sunday School 
work. He was a man of large vision, high ideals, and, at the same 
time, a thoroughly practical Sunday School man. His genial manner 
won friends wherever he went, even among those of foreign lands who 
could not understand his speech. His smile was contagious, and smiles 
need no interpretation. It seems a great misfortune to us, from the 
standpoint of the work, that his bodily strength was not equal to his 
ambition. His heart was bigger than his body and it broke. Probably 
no man ever devoted himself so thoroughly to the Sunday School work 
of the world as did Dr. Brown. One of the greatest joys of my life 
was when, upon retiring from the Secretaryship of the World’s work, I 
asked the privilege of naming my successor and named Frank L. Brown, 
who was immediately elected by the committee then in session. 

The great convention at Tokyo, Japan, was a tribute to Dr. Brown 
in many ways. There had never been a World’s Convention in the 
Orient. The distance was great; the conditions very peculiar; and the 
expense exceedingly high. Nevertheless all difficulties were overcome, 
and the Tokyo Convention will stand out as a worthy successor of the 
seven World’s Conventions that have preceded it. No one who has not 
been through the experience can fully appreciate what a heaven respon- 
sibility it is to prepare for a World’s Convention, or an International 
Convention either—I think I know somewhat, as I had a large respon- 
sibility in connection with the Zurich Convention, in 1914, and had con- 
siderable to do also in shaping up the programes of the preceding 
conventions—at Washington, in 1910; at Rome, in 1907; and at Jeru- 
salem, in 1904. It has been my privilege to attend seven of the eight 
World’s Conventions that have been held. None of them struck a 
higher mark than the one in Tokyo. : 

When we consider that there were five hundred and sixty-seven 
delegates from North America at the Tokyo Convention and that the 
average minimum cost for each delegate was from $1,000 to $1,500 the 
interest manifested is readily seen. 

The names of the officers of the World’s Association appear in the 
program of this convention. One of the great sessions of the conven- 
tion will be the World’s Sunday School Session, on Sunday night, when 
the Chairman of their Executive Committee, Mr. vy W. Kinnear, will 
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preside. We can hardly hope that the esteemed President, the Hon. 
John Wanamaker, can be present. 

The World’s Association has provided a fine exhibit, and our dele- 
gates must not fail to see it. This exhibit, as well as much of the ar- 
rangement for the World’s part in this convention, is due to the inde- 
fatigable labors and efficiency of Dr. Samuel D. Price, who has been 
connected with the Association for so many years as Assistant to the 
General Secretary and has rendered inestimable service. 

The World’s Association has sustained an irreparable loss because 
so many of their great leaders have passed away, especially in the death 
of their Chairman, H. J. Heinz, and the great men who preceded him: 
E. K. Warren, W. N. Hartshorn, A. B. McCrillis, George W. Watts, 
and others. 


27—CoRONATIONS 


The Great Reaper, Death, has made unusually severe inroads upon 
our official family since we met at Buffalo, four years ago. Prominent 
upon that platform, those of you who were there, will remember were 
E. K. Warren, H. J. Heinz, E. O. Excell, George W. Watts, and 
Frank L. Brown. These have all been called Home, together with 
others who have been prominent in our work but who were not present 
at Buffalo. 

Full and adequate mention will be made of each one of these dear 
brethren in the printed report which you will receive and for that reason 
we will not present it here (see page 51). While we would not call 
our brethren back from the felicities of Heaven, we can but grieve 
because of our great loss. Personally, I feel very lonesome without 
their presence here today. With some of them, I have been associated 
for a quarter of a century or more. Their faithfulness and efficiency 
while they were with us inspire us to greater fidelity and activity dur- 
ing the years that remain, and fill us with the hope of the Resurrection 
joy when we shall all meet in the presence of the Master whom we 
have served. 


28—THE MERGER 


This short, significant, and convenient word stands for the coming 
together, into one body, of the Sunday School forces of North America. 
For ten years or more, it has been evident that some adjustment was 
necessary because of the growing interest in Sunday School work, the 
multiplied agencies engaged in it, and the frequent crossing of lines and 
overlapping of effort. Committees of one kind and another have been 
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formed and some of them have rendered good service but the desired 
result seemed still in the distance. It should be stated that the con- 
viction that the forces should be united was entertained by both the 
denominational and territorial representatives. Not a few growing pains 
have been experienced all along the way but for the most part our 
faces have been set in the right direction. At the Buffalo Convention 
four years ago, as the result of an overture from the Suhday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations, heartily welcomed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Association, a Joint Committee on 
Reference and Counsel was formed for the purpose of working out, if 
possible, a basis of union. This committee has held meetings almost 
innumerable during these four years. Your Secretary has been a 
member of this joint committee from the beginning. More than once, 
have we come up squarely against a stone-wall, and, indeed, found our- 
selves surrounded by stone-walls, when the only way to look was up. 
The committee has been wise enough to “look up” a good many times 
and has found the guidance and leadership promised to all those who 
wait upon God. This committee undertook its task with the determina- 
tion to find a way out. When the pathway seemed blocked, the commit- 
tee became all the more determined that they must go forward in some 
way or other. I need not enumerate the steps that were taken. Asa 
result, it was agreed to reorganize both bodies. A basis of reorganiza- 
tion was decided upon, a constitution for the new organization was 
framed, likewise a constitution for the States and Provinces, and also 
one for the Sunday School Council. The proposed constitution for the 
various States and Provinces was sent to those auxiliaries for their 
adoption or rejection, and nearly all of them unanimously agreed to 
adopt the proposed constitution. 

The chief difficulty seemed to be to find the proper wording for a 
document that would make effective what we had done and actually 
bring the two bodies into one. At the meetings of the two bodies held 
in Chicago, last February, on consecutive days, after a great deal of 
discussion, the desired result was reached, and a very simple document 
was produced that seemed to meet with the approval of all concerned, 
and it was passed heartily, without a single negative vote by either 
body. 

All that remains to make the merger effective in its overhead or- 
ganization is the ratification of the agreement by this convention. Your 
General Secretary is thoroughly committed to the merger and should 
consider it the crowning joy of his third of a century in organized 
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Sunday School work to have an opportunity on this occasion to vote, 
“Aye,” when the matter comes up, and to have a small part in taking 
this great forward step in the Sunday School work of the continent. I 
am hoping that the action of this convention will be not only hearty but 
unanimous. When the merger is effected by the convention, it still re- 
mains to make it effective in the various auxiliary associations, and 
here will be required great patience and sympathy, each with the other. 
There are strong agencies in the field already, doing effective work. The 
reorganization and bringing together and merging of these activities, the 
working out of a community program, will take time and a large 
amount of the Christian spirit, but if it is right, and we believe it is, 
it can be done, and we trust it will be done. Certain it is, that we have 
never had such an opportunity before to help answer the Lord’s prayer 
that all of His people might be one; not one in the shades of their 
belief but one in their great ambition to work together for the purpose 
of bringing this world to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. I verily 
believe that the failure at this convention to ratify this proposed joint 
agreement will set the Sunday School work of the continent backward 
at least a decade. May God lead us to see the light and give us courage 
to follow it. 


29—Is Ir Forwarp or BacKwArpD? 


The International Sunday School Council of Religious Education is 
face to face with its supreme opportunity and challenge. Failure to 
recognize this as we plan the program for the future spells defeat from 
the start. 

On the other hand, the adoption here of a forward looking program 
of enlargement and conquest, built to meet and if possible to overcome, 
the appalling spiritual illiteracy of our day, and check the growing 
tendency toward lower standards of integrity and morals, (facts as glar- 
ing as the noon-day sun)—backed by great faith and a determination to 
do the seemingly impossible—this sort of a program will grip the 
churches and all the agencies that stand for moral uplift and good 
citizenship and unite them in the common task as they have never been 
united before. 

Nothing short of this will do it. I am speaking for myself, and con- 
fess to a deep conviction on the subject and also to a very grave concern. 

Here at Kansas City, with a reorganization effected that brings, or 
is meant to bring the Sunday school forces of the continent into a single 
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working body we are standing in the valley of decision. It must be 
forward or backward. 

The religious organization of any kind that is content to let well 
enough alone and simply mark time and hold its own, never holds its 
own. It finds it has less to hold every time it takes account of stock. 
We cannot stand still. Which shall it be? Go forward or, go back- 
ward? That depends. 

What are the facts? 

We all believe that childhood and youth is the time of harvest for 
the Kingdom. 

We believe a boy or girl is worth more to the Kingdom of God and 
to the church, than a man or woman, because they have a longer time 
for service. 

We believe the Sunday School is the whitest part of the church’s 
great field. The records of the church prove it. 

And yet—only one church member in four is in the Sunday School 
at all or seems to take a vital interest in its program. 

Of those who are members it takes four officers and teachers a whole 
year to bring into the church one permanent new member. 

For every dollar spent by the average church member for the support 
of his local church, including salaries, upkeep, missions, benevolences, 
music, etc.,* less than two cents goes for the Sunday School and religious 
education; and yet notwithstanding all the fine work of the Sunday 
School during the past fifty years, (and it has been great) there are 
more children and youth of day school age not in any Sunday School 
than there are in all of them. 

I am not knocking the Sunday School. It is the best organized and 
most profitable department of the church. 

But what do all these things mean? 

To me they mean that the rank and file of the church does not be- 
lieve in the Sunday School, and that the Sunday School, as a whole, 
does not believe in itself. 

Now if the new Merger is to succeed it must “sell” the Sunday School 
idea to the church. The agencies of the past have not done it—and that 
thing must be done if this world, or our part of it, is to be won to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

My conviction is that God has called this new Merger into life “for 
such a time as this” and to do this very thing. 

The agencies included in the Merger represent approximately two- 


*Based upon reports of the Interchurch World Movement. 
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thirds of the Sunday School Army of the World, and where Sunday 
School work is perhaps in its best estate. We are in a position to lead 
and we must set the pace for the world, or our opportunity will be taken 
from us and given to others more worthy. 

Neither the official denominational agencies nor the International 
Sunday School Association have been able, working separately, to 
accomplish what should have been accomplished. While the Sunday 
School has done much, and has been by far the church’s best recruiting 
field, we must, in all humility, confess that at the present rate the longed 
for day is far in the future, and if figures can be relied upon it is 
apparently receding rather than approaching. 


30—Tue CyHurcuH Must Leap 


The average intelligent Christian layman loves his church. We all 
do. It is the only Institution Jesus planted while on earth. The church 
has many faults. We recognize them, but the spirit of Jesus is in it 
yet and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And yet it has 
not taken the place of leadership it was meant to take. 

It is a sad commentary upon the church to see so many outside 
organizations rising up, some of them loosely connected with the church, 
others quite independent, sweeping our boys and girls into them by the 
thousands. Many of these organizations are good, others less so, but 
mostly worthy, and they have sprung up for the most part to meet the 
demand of youth for organization, fellowship and life. 

Many of these organizations, some of which are connected with 
clubs of various kinds, which are actuated by good motives (I speak 
as a fraternity and club man) tend to weaken the hold of the church 
upon the young folks, and thousands of them eventually turn from 
the church entirely. 

The church can not complain for most of these organizations have 
grown in ground it has left fallow. 

My contention is that the church, through its Sunday School, which 
is the church engaged in one of its legitimate activities, should furnish 
in and through itself all the opportunities young life demands, for the 
development of its four-fold nature. 

This does not mean the decapitation of all or necessarily any of these 
organizations, but that all, or most of these agencies for the moral, 
social, mental, and religious uplift of the boys and girls, should find 
their congenial growth and development in connection with and under 
the influence of the church. 
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It is the church’s fault that it is not so. The live youth of our 
day are ready to follow real leadership whether it is in the church or 
out of it. The church has lost immeasurably by failing to recognize the 
social, physical and mental elements in growing life. There are, how- 
ever, we are thankful to say, signs of a great awakening on this matter 
on the part of the church. 

But what have all these things to do with the Merger? Simply this: 

The Merger has the chance to set the ball rolling in the right direc- 
tion. It can do it and it must do it or it will fail, in my judgment. 

In view of the strategic times in which we live; 

In view of the solemn challenge we are facing; 

In view of the unlimited power and possibilities of the Sunday School 
when properly understood by the church and the world; 

In view of the tremendous responsibility we are taking upon our- 
selves in effecting the Merger; 

In view of the fine opportunity that has come to us to do a really 
worthy piece of constructive work together for the building ‘up of 
God’s Kingdom; 

Dare we suggest retrenchment, curtailment, reduction of forces, 
relinquishing of activities? No! 

The Sunday School forces of America are facing the dawn. They 
see the coming light, and they see more. They see the outstretched hands 
and pleading faces of millions of children and youth, who do not know 
about the love of Jesus; whose feet are not being turned into the paths 
of righteousness. 

The Sunday School workers of the continent will not, and they should 
not be patient with any program for the future that suggests smallness 
or a lack of faith. Let us not be content with the achievements of the 
past, great as they have been. 

God’s people are not enticed to action and large giving by small 
undertakings. It is easier to put over a large worth while, compelling 
program, than a small one. Let us not forget the conditions we con- 
front; let us not forget the wonderful opportunity we have; let us not 
forget the great constituency we represent and what they are expecting 
of us; let us not forget the gracious leading of God, who has brought 
us to the very entrance of the promised land, and dishonor Him by turn- 
ing back. 

I am sure this great convention will demand that we go forward. 
Unless the program we have adopted along community lines of Sunday 
School work contemplates far more than has been accomplished in the 
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past by all these agencies concerned, we shall have lost our opportunity 
and been untrue to the vision we have had. 

May our Lord, “whose we are and whom we serve,” give us a fresh 
glimpse of His face as we build our program for the future, and a fresh 
grasp of His conquering hand as we take up the tasks awaiting us. 

This is my prayer. 


CHAPTER IV 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Presented by Dr. Robert M. Hopkins 


brought to the Convention in detail through the various depart- 

mental and special reports of the organization. To these reports 
there should, however, be added (1) a statement in summary that will 
help you to see the work somewhat more comprehensively; and (2) a 
brief outline of the opportunities of service confronting the new 
organization. 

The Association has been hampered through lack of aggressive 
executive leadership during the latter part of the quadrennium, due 
to the illness and partial retirement of Marion Lawrance, who from 
1899 to 1920 as the General Secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association was the outstanding leader among Sunday School 
forces of the Continent. In 1920 Mr. Lawrance was made Consult- 
ing General Secretary for life and the Executive Committee began 
its search for a new General Secretary who could assume the leader- 
ship of the forces co-operating in this organization. 

For a year W. C. Pearce served as Acting General Secretary 
and upon his call to the World’s Sunday ‘School Association the 
duties of this office fell to the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Departmental Activities—The Children’s Division, under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent Maud Junkin Baldwin has made a notable con- 
tribution in the promotion of Children’s Week which has had a re- 
markably wide observance. There are ever increasing opportunities 
for service in behalf of children in the further development and proper 
observance of Children’s Week. 

The Association has been particularly fortunate in its staff for the 
Young People’s Division. John L. Alexander, Preston G. Orwig, and 
R. A. Waite are efficient and successful in their leadership of this 
Division. Splendid progress has been made in their camps for Older 
Boys and Older Girls. Lake Geneva and Lake Winnipesaukee have 
already reached their capacity for such service and during the year a 
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third camp has been opened at Geneva Glen, near Denver, Colo., made 
possible by the generous gifts of friends of the work in that state. 

The Adult Division has been hampered through lack of financial 
support. Superintendent E, W. Halpenny has done all that could be 
expected and more in the face of these limitations. 

The Department of Home Visitation has an unusually encouraging 
report to make. This department under Superintendent J. Shreve Dur- 
ham reaches tens of thousands of new pupils for Bible study as it 
goes forward with its surveys and house to house canvasses in cities 
and country places. Its work is financially self-supporting and is of 
unlimited value. 

The Department of Education enjoyed for a part of the quad- 
rennium the leadership of Superintendent George Platt Knox. Finan- 
cial inability made it impossible to go forward with the work of this de- 
partment as had been hoped. Commendable progress is reported in 
the various community enterprises for religious education, notably in 
the formation of Community Training Schools, Daily Vacation Church 
Schools and Weekday Schools for Religious Instruction. All of 
these activities attain their highest possibilities through co-operative 
action. 

Through the Sunday School Council gratifying progress has been 
made in the development of the teacher training curriculum, which 
of course is of the very largest value both in local schools and in 
community enterprises. 

Committee on Education—The crowning educational achievement 
in our work has been the formation of the new Committee on Educa- 
tion, composed of sixty of the outstanding leaders in the educational 
and religious-educational world. In this committee are merged all 
the separate activities which were formerly carried by separate com- 
mittees of both the International Sunday School Association and the 
Sunday School Council. The new Committee has a place of vital im- 
portance in the leadership of the work for the future. 

Business Administration—The finances of the quadrennium have 
had the careful oversight of our Board of Trustees and our Business 
Committee. In common with other religious organizations, the Inter- 
national Association has suffered for the last two or three years be- 
cause of the decline in business following the war. We began the 
quadrennium with a budget calling for an annual expenditure of about 
$150,000, while for the last year of the four our budget has necessarily 
been reduced to approximately one-half that sum, about $86.000. It has 
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naturally been difficult to keep up the morale of the organization with 
the falling budget. 

Great credit is due Superintendent A. M. Locker, who for the last 
year has combined the duties of Business Superintendent with those of 
Field Superintendent. In a masterly way he has brought victory out 
of impending defeat. With all pressing bills paid the Treasurer now 
reports a debt of only $22,000. The receipts for the quadrennium just 
closed were $505,786, and the expenditures $520,000. 

Merger of the International Association and Sunday School Council. 
—The outstanding achievement of the past four years has been the con- 
summation of the complete merger of the territorial and denomina- 
tional forces for co-operative work in religious education upon this 
continent. In a special report this matter is being brought to this con- 
vention. The need for co-operation has long been recognized, the or- 
ganization has now been completed and the way before us is clear. 
Properly manned and equipped, the possibilities of the reorganized 
International Sunday School Association now to be known as the 
International Sunday School Council of Religious Education seem 
boundless. 

With a half-century of notable service behind it, the International 
Council, now representing a new alignment of the forces engaged in 
Religious Education, stands today confidently confronting the future. 

Evangelism and Extension—No more startling fact has come to 
light in a generation than the fact that approximately 66 per cent of 
the children and young people of the United States are not receiving 
any regular, systematic religious instruction. This is a fact so porten- 
tous in its import as to challenge the united Christian forces of the 
Nation to an activity, and to a degree and kind of co-operation, far 
beyond anything hitherto attempted. Here is the greatest evangelistic 
opportunity that has ever confronted our American churches. These 
fields are ripe unto the harvest. The great majority of these children 
and youth are simply waiting to be claimed for Jesus Christ and in- 
structed and trained in his service. A wise evangelism, aflame with a 
passion for Christ and the building of His Kingdom, one that actually 
knows the mind and heart of childhood and youth, can win uncounted 
millions for Christ and the Church. Our reorganized Association with 
its provision for actual interdenominational co-operation we believe to 
be a Providential provision for meeting an unparalleled national emer- 
gency. In every way the programs and forms of activity of the Evan- 
gelical churches should be strengthened and extended to meet the new 
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demands. Our objectives should include: (a) The organization of 
new schools in all neglected districts; (b) The enrollment in Sunday 
schools, Weekday Schools of Religion, and Daily Vacation Church 
Schools of all children and young people not now being reached; and 
(c) The increase in regularity of attendance of all pupils enrolled in 
religious schools. 

A field of activity of tremendous need and remarkable promise is 
open to this association in the promotion of Weekday Schools of 
Religion and Daily Vacation Church Schools. In response to the efforts 
already made by the Association in common with denominational 
boards and other agencies a widespread awakening of interest in 
weekday instruction has already taken place. Thousands of com- 
munities are ready for a forward step if possible ways and means may 
be shown. Wise guidance is greatly needed. Only in exceptional sit- 
uations can the individual local church proceed alone. In most cases 
some form of interdenominational co-operation is essential if the need 
and opportunity are to be adequately met. It is to meet this strategic 
opportunity in the religious life of North America, we believe, that 
this reorganized association has been raised up. 

2. Buildings and Equipment—One of the greatest hindrances to 
the development of an effective program of religious education in the 
jocal church is the lack of suitable physical equipment. It is the rare 
exception to find a church properly equipped to carry on an educa- 
tional program. A nation-wide campaign is needed to awaken Chris- 
tian people to the need of better church buildings in co-operation with 
denominational agencies. Our Association should give the widest pos- 
sible publicity (1) to the present inadequacy and unadaptability of the 
church plants of the country to the needs of an educational program; 
(2) to the sources of information regarding approved standards for 
church and Sunday school buildings; and (3) to concrete examples 
of buildings which make possible a program ministering to the whole 
life of childhood and youth. 

3. Organization—There are urgent problems of organization 
awaiting solution in most local churches. Duplications and lack of 
correlation with resulting inefficiency are exceedingly common. Special 
attention must be given to these problems by all of the agencies of 
religious education. With effo.t for improving organization should go 
effort to improve completeness of records of existing agencies. 

The small school should be given immediate attention as a distinct 
educational problem. The success or failure of small schools depends 
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in large measure on the training and efficiency of the administrative 
officers. Until superintendents are trained, the rank and file of the 
Sunday schools of North America will be inefficient. Superintendents’ 
and Officers’ Training Courses should be urged as the most pressing 
need of small schools. Standardized types of organization adapted to 
schools of various sizes should be developed. 

4. Teachers.—More teachers are an imperative need. Most Sunday 
schools are hampered in their growth by the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers to provide for existing classes, not to speak, of the 
urgent need for a largely increased number of classes. Doubtless 
many churches have unused resources. An appreciable advance could 
be made by a campaign to recruit the teaching ranks from young 
people who are high-school or college graduates. Increased attention 
should also be given to influencing denominational colleges to give 
religious education its rightful place in the college program, to interest 
college students in courses in religious education, and to encourage 
churches to use the services of college students and graduates. 

The master key to the situation, however, is to be found in the 
development of all the agencies of training for leadership and teach- 
ing. There should be the most vigorous promotion of training classes 
in the local church, community training classes, community training 
schools, schools of principles and methods, summer institutes and as- 
semblies, reading circles and other methods of training available for 
the rank and file of teachers and officers. Our association has found 
its most distinctive opportunity for service in the promotion of Com- 
munity Training Schools. These should be very greatly increased in 
number during the ensuing quadrennium, their work more closely 
supervised, and their standards conformed to those of the denomina- 
tions. This is a piece of work of immense importance for which no 
agency exists except our reorganized association. 

5. Supervision—A large majority of the Sunday schools of 
America are suffering from the effects of Long-distance Supervision, 
and from their failure to recognize that voluntary, local workers need 
Immediate, Constant and Personal supervision by highly trained 
specialists. 

There is special need just now to magnify the importance of the 
office of superintendent of the local school. In most schools, this 
officer must be both executive and supervisor. The small schools, 
especially, are not apt to rise higher than the intelligence, devotion 
and ideals of the superintendents, 
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For the improvement of supervision it will be necessary to stress: 

(a) Nation-wide effort to increase the efficiency of superintend- 
ents in local schools. 

(b) Organized effort to secure the employment of highly trained 
directors of religious education in local churches. 

(c) Encouragement of the movement to employ full-time, trained 
supervisors for communities and cities in order that super- 
vision may be more continuous and in order that co-operative 
educational enterprises may have more capable leadership. 

6. Standards.—All effective supervision implies the erection and 
administration of standards. A number of helpful standards and scales 
of measurements are now available. The Committee on Education is 
now endeavoring to develop a composite standard for the measuring 
of the work of the church school. These standards will be released 
as rapidly as they are completed. 

7. Curriculum.—There is no more important problem now before 
the leaders in the field of religious education than the preparation of 
suitable curricula for all types of Sunday schools, and for weekday 
and vacation schools of religion. Evangelism, social and missionary 
education, and other agencies of vital importance to the modern 
church are all dependent, in large measure, on the creation of bodies of 
teaching material appropriate for pupils and teachers. 

8. Finance.—An adequate program of religious education will in- 
volve largely increased expenditures for religious education. Our 
present annual expenditure per pupil is ridiculously low. In spite of 
this fact, teachers and officers of many local schools are exceedingly 
sensitive in the matter of any increase of expenditures. All of the 
denominations will be compelled to face squarely the problems in- 
volved in providing resources which will give to the children of 
America the amount and quality of religious education which are es- 
sential to the most perfect Christian citizenship. In this effort our 
Association through its field contacts should be able to render effective 
aid. 

9. Co-ordination of Agencies.—It is confidently believed by your 
Executive Committee that the reorganization of your association, to- 
gether with that of its auxiliary associations, will be one of the most 
effective possible means of bringing about that co-ordination and 
unifying of existing agencies that is required for the largest effec- 
tiveness. It will aid in the distribution of the available resources in 
such manner as to bring the largest amount and quality of assistance 
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to the teachers and officers in local schools and communities. The 
great need of help in the local schools makes it imperative that fric- 
tion, overlapping and waste be eliminated. Just this, we believe, will 
be accomplished by the completion of the reorganization of the Inter- 
national Association and the affiliated State Association. 

Financial Budget—After careful consideration the Executive Com- 
mittee recommends that the new quadrennium begin with a minimum 
budget for the first year of $110,000, and that the pledges called for 
in this Convention be upon this basis. As additional funds are made 
available, the work of course will be expanded. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that with the merging of the denominational and ter- 
ritorial forces in the new organization, the man power for co-opera- 
tive work is more than doubled. Money invested in the new Interna- 
tional Sunday School Council of Religious Education and its affiliated 
territorial agencies may be expected to accomplish at least twice as 
much for co-operative work as has ever been possible in the past, and 
funds contributed to the denominational boards which co-operate in 
this organization will also directly aid the co-operative task. There is 
most urgent need for the largest possible investment of funds in the 
cause of religious education and it is hoped that the new budget called 
for by the Executive Committee may be largely over-subscribed. 


CHAPTER V 


ADDRESSES AT CONVENTION 
EVANGELISM 


Sunday School Evangelism 


Jesse M. Bader, Superintendent of Evangelism, 
United Christian Missionary Society, Disciples of Christ 
HE hour is characterized by a renewed interest in evangelism. 
For the past decade and more the evangelistic fires have been 
dying down, the feet of soul-winners have become leaden, and 
church membership has been on the decline. A change has come dur- 
ing these recent months and it is different now. The evangelistic tides 
are coming in. 

This last year has been an unprecedented one for evangelistic re- 
sults in the Protestant churches of North America. Over two million 
new members were added and a large percent of this great number 
came directly from the Bible schools. 

There is a difference between evangelism and revivalism. Evan- 
gelism has to do with the proclamation of the “evangel” or “good 
news.” It is the carrying out of the great commission, “go, make 
disciples.” Revivalism has to do with that which is in a state of 
declension and needs reviving. All of us believe in evangelism but 
we may differ as to the methods used in carrying it on. All of us 
believe in the revivals of the Wesleys, the Welsh revivals, the Moody 
revivals, and others, but we may differ as to some of the methods 
used. We ought to be careful in our thinking and not confuse meth- 
ods with the thing itself. There are some of our religious education 
leaders even, who in their speaking and writing, would have us be- 
lieve that religious education is one thing and evangelism is another. 
These two forces are bound inseparably together. Evangelism is not 
something to be added to the educational program of the Sunday 
school. Evangelism is at the very heart of this program. What is 
needed in this great hour in our Sunday school progress is to give 
religious education more of an evangelistic content and evangelism 
more of an educational content. Jesus was both a preacher and a 
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teacher. His teaching was evangelistic and his preaching was educa- 
tional. We need both light and heat in extending the Kingdom, 

The Sunday school is a mighty evangelistic agency. This organi- 
zation throughout the years has made no greater contribution to the 
onward progress of the Kingdom than just here. It Prepares the soil, 
sows the seed and reaps the harvest. Since the time of its humble 
beginnings in the days of Robert Raikes until now millions have been 
reached for Christ and his church. The word has been taught—the 
word has been believed—the word has been obeyed. What an evan- 
gelistic power resides in this great army of about twenty-one million 
today. The Sunday school is so organized and planned as to make 
Possible a normal, sane and a scriptural evangelism. The modern 
graded school has helped to correct the mistaken assumption that only 
adults were proper subjects of evangelism. We have now discovered 
that the most normal type of evangelism is that which begins and is 
nurtured by the ideals and processes of the modern graded Bible 
school with graded lessons and graded worship. In other words— 
graded life—a graded book and graded evangelism. 

For example, the little children, four or five years old, the begin- 
ners, are taught the rudiments of the understanding of God through 
their intimate and simple home with father and mother. The flower 
begins its unfolding down here in these very tender years, 

Primary children, six, seven and eight years of age, are taught to 
approach God along the avenues of their experience, learning to think 
of him as Heavenly Father, learning to love him, pray to him, and 
learning that they may render him simple childhood service. 

The juniors, nine, ten and eleven, are taught first of all how to use 
their Bibles, to love them, to find in them the stories they like to read, 
and also what it means to obey the Heavenly Father, as they have been 
taught to obey their earthly parents. 


PLan Stupies To Leap to Pusrtic ConFression 


The first year of the intermediate department, the twelve-year-olds, 
is a crisis year. It is a matter of wide experience that boys and girls 
nurtured in a graded school have come to such a knowledge and to 
such a love of Jesus as their friend and Saviour by the time they are 
twelve years old, that they wish to be known publicly as Christians, as 
His followers. For that reason, the studies for the twelve-year-old 
pupil in our graded schools are carefully planned to help him to this 
public profession of his faith and loyalty to Jesus. It was at this age 
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that Jesus in the temple said, “I must be about my Father’s business.” 

It has been found that very few pupils pass through their twelfth 
year in a carefully graded Sunday school with graded lessons without 
confessing their faith in Christ. This is as it should be. 

The ’teen age pupil finds himself studying what life is with the help 
of the biographies of the living people of the Old Testament, and 
then of the New Testament. He is also learning how life, to please 
God, must relate itself to the doing of his will. Thus at the very 
time when the child’s will begins to manifest itself, he is studying how 
it may be harmonized with the will of God. And thus he is learning, 
if he has already become a Christian, one of the necessary principles 
of successful Christian living. If he has not yet become a Christian, 
he is learning that his happiness and his power depend upon bringing 
himself into subjection to the will of God. 

In the fifteenth year, the boy and girl in the graded Sunday school 
is given an opportunity to become intimately acquainted with Jesus 
by means of a nine months’ study of his wonderful life. This is in 
preparation for the conversion crisis, which normally comes about the 
sixteenth year. 

The lessons for the sixteenth year assume that most of the boys 
and girls have become Christians and are therefore concerned with 
problems and perplexities of Christian living, with the church, and 
with the Scriptures. All of these things are explained to them in the 
instruction of this year. 

Some chartings dealing with the age of conversion use to show 
that the average age was fifteen years plus. Now the average of con- 
version is thirteen plus. Two years have been added for the service 
of the Kingdom. It can be thus seen what values there are in evan- 
gelism in a graded school with graded lesons and graded worship. 

Beginning with the seventeen-year-olds, they are guided in a study 
of the world as a field for Christian service. A little later, when they 
are eighteen and nineteen and twenty, they are studying the philosophy 
of right living as it is interpreted in the literature of the Old and the 
New Testament Scriptures. 

Experience has therefore shown us that the most natural, and 
therefore the most fruitful, and consequently the finest type of evan- 
gelism, is possible in connection with a graded school with graded les- 
sons. In the modern Sunday school we find God’s graded child, God’s 
graded book and graded evangelism. 

Sunday school evangelism is so very important because it deals 
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so largely with youth. Youth time is the great decision time of life. 
Seventy per cent in the church became Christians at the age of twelve 
to twenty. Sixty-eight of the first crimes committed are from the ages 
of twelve to twenty. Ninety-five per cent of the Christians of today 
made their decision before they were twenty-five years of age. Nico- 
demus said to Jesus, “How can a man be born again when he is old?” 
—A great question this. He can be born again when he is old but our 
experiences and statistics prove conclusively that very few are born 
again when old. 

Mr. Moody said, “If we can save one generation we have put the 
devil out of business.” Frank L. Brown put it right when he said, “To 
rescue was the voice of yesterday, to prevent it the divine whisper of 
today.” Jesus set the child in the midst and said to his disciples “Ex- 
cept ye become converted and become as little children ye shall in no 
wise enter the Kingdom of heaven.” Too often we put the adult in 
the center and say to the child, “Become like the man.” If the world 
is to be won to Christ in any generation the child must be kept at the 
center. 


Must Win Aputts ALso 


In our thinking of Sunday school evangelism we must not forget 
that this organization presents a glorious opportunity and puts on all 
Christians a tremendous obligation to win the adults as well as the 
youth. An adult ought not be a member of a Bible class very long 
until someone makes a personal approach and a warm personal appeal 
to lead him to Christ. These adult men and women in our schools 
should be won to Christ not only for their own sakes but also for the 
sake of the boys and girls in their homes. Every boy and girl ought 
to have Christian parents. It is very difficult for a Christian boy or 
girl to live in an un-Christian home. 

There are four factors to consider in winning our Sunday schools 
to Christ. They are the superintendent, the pastor, the teacher and 
the parent. 

The superintendent is a leader. But how does he lead and where? 
One of the principal things in the school about which he should give 
his greatest concern is that his school from year to year shall be 
unanimous for Christ. To do this there must be an evangelistic at- 
mosphere created in the school, so that conversions shall be sought for 
and expected. He will need to have a strong evangelistic committee 
to work with him in planning a definite yearly evangelistic program. 
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At least two decision days should be planned and prepared for each 
year. The best times are Christmas and Easter. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution the superintendent can make in 
soul-winning is to keep his teachers and officers saturated and domi- 
nated with the evangelistic spirit and passion. Special messages should 
be brought to the teachers’ meetings and private interviews should be 
held with any teacher in the school who is negligent and unconcern- 
ing in leading her class to a definite decision for Christ. 


Pastor A LARGE FAcTorR 


The pastor is a factor in Sunday school evangelism. Of course now 
and then one will find a pastor who is not interested enough in his 
school even to attend. But this is the exception rather than the rule. 
Such a pastor is living in the mental attitude of twenty-five years ago. 
A live pastor considers his Sunday school his best and greatest field 
for evangelism. He can help create the soul-winning atmosphere for 
the teachers and the school. A wise pastor will make much of his 
class of instruction, taking a group of his boys and girls at stated 
times and preparing them in mind and heart for their great public 
decision of Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

Some pastors complain that they are so busy they have no time for 
the Sunday school. Perhaps if some of our pastors would give less 
time to lodges and clubs they might have more time for the evan- 
gelism of those committed to their care. But more pastors than ever 
in the history of religious education are taking a great place and part 
in the work. 

The Sunday school teacher occupies a strategic position. Someone 
has said that when it comes to winning souls to Christ in the Sun- 
day school that the pastor is across the street, the superintendent at 
arm’s length and the teacher face to face. If scores and scores of 
youth are ever won to Christ it must be by the teacher. Many in 
the churches now would not be there had it not been for a warm 
hearted faithful teacher who realized that she was not only teaching 
lessons, but boys and girls. A wise teacher will pray with the member 
of the class that ought to become a Christian. She will carry a prayer 
list, remembering each one by name. A wise teacher will also call 
in the home to talk with the parents about the decisions of their chil- 
dren. A little girl once said, “First I loved my teacher, then I loved 
my teacher’s Bible, and next I loved my teacher’s Christ.” The life of 
the teacher is the life of his teachings. “They that be teachers shall 
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shine as the brightness of the firmament and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 

The next factor in Sunday school evangelism is the parent. Their 
co-operation and loving sympathy are so necessary just here. “The 
history of the church is one continued story of the fruits of parental 
fidelity in bringing children to Christ in early years and building them 
up into strong and fruitful ministers. Susannah Wesley was a true 
evangelist in her household and the tides she set in motion have 
touched every shore and blessed every nation with their benefactions.” 

Think for a moment of the great advantages which the parent has 
over all other spiritual agencies that work for the soul’s salvation. The 
parent has the first chance with the child. Long before the public 
school teacher or the Sunday school teacher gets the child the parents, 
by precept and example, are moulding and shaping the plastic life. 
The parent has the best chance with the child. If true and worthy they 
have the child’s greatest confidence. The parent has the longest 
chance. During the many years of infancy, childhood and youth they 
are constantly under parental care and supervision or may be, if par- 
ents care to have it so. If the parent allows them to drift during 
these tender years, God will hold them to account. 

For parental evangelism to be most effective both parents must be 
Christians and they must be sincere Christians. The word of God 
must be taught in the home and the children must be taken, not sent, 
to church both for the period of Bible study and that of worship. The 
parents must talk with their children and put upon them the claims 
of Christ as their Saviour. A mother came to her pastor, stating that 
her boy was 14 years of age and she would appreciate it very much 
if he would seek to win her boy to Christ. The pastor was wise and 
replied by urging that it was the duty of the mother to win her own 
boy. She went home and spoke to the boy. He was glad, for said 
he, “I’ve been waiting a year for you to say something to me about 
this.” After the boy had made his public decision the mother came 
to the pastor to thank him for his suggestion. She was most happy 
to think that she had the honor of winning her own boy to Christ. 

If a boy or girl attends our Sunday schools from the beginners’ 
to the age of 16 and has never made a public decision for Christ, some- 
one has blundered somewhere. It is just as natural for a boy or girl, 
properly taught and atmosphered, to come to Christ as it is for an 
American Beauty rose to turn its face to the sun. 

One of the most effective methods in Sunday school soul win- 
ning is personal evangelism. Jesus used this method in his teaching 
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and work more than any other. The Sunday school presents glorious 
opportunities for this kind of evangelistic service. 

It was the New Testament method most used. Andrew finds Jesus 
and then turns to find his brother, Simon Peter. Jesus finds Phillip 
and Phillip finds Nathaniel. Peter converts Cornelius, Phillip preaches 
to the Ethiopian and Paul wins the Philippian jailor. Personal soul- 
winning is an art, but too often it has become a lost art. Every Chris- 
tian is an evangelist and should do the work of an evangelist. We 
are told to tell; we are found to find; we are saved to save. “We 
tell it; they believe it; Christ does it.” Too often we have been 
ringing church bells when we ought to be ringing door bells; we 
have been doing by purse what we ought to be doing in person; we 
have been doing by proxy what we ought to be doing by proximity; 
we have been camping when we ought to have been campaigning. As 
Christians the hour has come in this testing time of the world’s life 
when we need to exchange our parlor slippers for marching sandals, 
strike our tents and begin the march to win the last, the least and the 
lost for Christ in our great America. 

The divine dynamic for all this is the Holy Spirit. “Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Spirit is come upon you.” I be- 
lieve that every conversion is begun by the Holy Spirit, kept up by the 
Holy Spirit and consummated by the Holy Spirit. “He when He is 
come will convict the world of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment.” 

Think of the size of this Sunday school army of North America— 
with its twenty-one million members. What a power and what a force 
for the evangelization of America and through America, the evan- 
gelization of the world! Think of 2,000,000 teachers and officers! Sup- 
pose we go home and in greater earnestness than ever before, each 
teacher seek to win her class for Christ, each home seek to be united 
for Christ, each superintendent seck to win his whole school for 
Christ and every pastor try to do well his part in the soul winning re- 


sponsibility that comes upon him as the spiritual leader of his people. 
“He that is wise winneth souls.” 
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Educational Evangelism 
W. C. Bitting 
Minister Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri 


H OW shall the Christian church regard the child? With what eyes 
and feelings should every disciple of Jesus look upon the little 
boy who has just arrived? Normal affection is awakened jin the souls 
of parents. It cannot be described by those who have it, nor under- 
stood by those who have it not. When Jesus said, “If ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father who is in heaven give good things to them that ask him,” 
he drove us into the holy of holies of our parental love that we might 
understand his father-heart. 

Educational evangelism assumes that the child is born with religious 
capacity, and proceeds to unfold that capacity according to the best 
ideals and methods which have been given to us by religious experi- 
ence. Let it be understood thorougly that by education we do not 
mean the impartation of information. By education we mean the de- 
velopment of all the normal human capacities. This is a process that 
never ceases. Only our bodies mature. Our social capacities are for- 
ever stimulated and constantly unfold. Our intellectual abilities are 
forever developing until the mind itself breaks down. Education has 
to do with the stimulation of our native abilities and their proper use. 
When we use this term in relation to religion we mean precisely the 
same thing that we mean when we use it of other native capacities. 
Only the mistaken notion that education is the imparting of informa- 
tion could ever have caused discussion over what educational evan- 
gelism signifies. 

It is on this native human capacity for religion that the Holy 
Spirit of God relies in all of his appeals to the human heart. He uses 
various avenues of approach, and many kinds of instruments. But 
through them all it is one and the same Spirit making its appeal to the 
human soul. In every transformation that occurs there are five ele- 
ments. First there is the material or character to be transferred. Sec- 
ondly, in the distance is the ideal into which the material or character 
is to be transferred. Between these two extremes lie three other fac- 
tors none of which may be disregarded. There is the energy which is 
to accomplish the transformation; there are the instruments through 
which the energy is brought to bear upon the material or the char- 
acter to be transformed into the ideal; and lastly, there is the hime 
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necessary for the transformation. We speak of instantaneous changes. 
Yet it is questionable whether any such have occurred. 

With this conception in mind let us make its application to educa- 
tional evangelism. Here is the character of the human being which is 
the material. Yonder is the filial relation to God and the fraternal re- 
lation to man as the ideal into which this character is to grow. This 
development is accomplished by divine energy, God the Holy Spirit 
brooding over this human character until it is brought into oral and 
ethical sonship to the heavenly Father, and into fraternal relations with 
other human beings. When this relation to God and to man is like 
that of Jesus Christ, then the human being becomes a Christian. God 
is the agent who accomplishes this result. The instruments he uses are 
as manifold and multiform as the processes of human life. He is not 
confined to any one. He works through all things that affect the hu- 
man soul. He uses men and truth which comes through men, and ex- 
periences whether personal or racial, and literature, and events in 
one’s own career, and all other conceivable influences that play upon 
the human spirit. And here is the matter of time. Of our Lord him- 
self it is written that “The child grew in wisdom, and in knowledge, 
and in favor with God and man.” Just how long a human being nor- 
mally should live until he acknowledges the sovereignty of God over 
his life and his moral duties towards others no one is able to tell. 
How young can a child be when he becomes aware of the power of 
God over his soul no one can tell. How old can a person be before 
he has so hardened his soul that the spirit of God cannot reach him 
through any instrumentality? Who shall answer? 

Educational evangelism then believes utterly that all changes 
wrought in moral nature are due to the energy of the Spirit of God 
brooding over the human soul and working through instrumentalities. 
It is in the region of instrumentalities that we find our place. God is 
the cause. We are the instruments. In this august process of deal- 
ing with the growing human life we are workers together with him 
because he is working through us. We cannot ignore the high and 
sublime function which our lives have in their service to the lives of 
others in this way. No man can regard. his life as useless since it 
plays upon the soul of another. Every minister is to realize his won- 
derful agency, but. to be humble in the thought that he is only an 
agent. Every Sunday school teacher likewise is to feel the unsur- 
passable dignity of his relation to the young life with which he deals, 
but to realize in humanity that it is God who is working through him. 
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What then is conversion, which is the aim of educational evan- 
gelism? Let us answer that it is that experience, gradual or sudden, 
reached through a longer or shorter time, when the moral, religious 
and ethical capacities in the human being, dominated by Jesus Christ, 
control all other capacities in our lives. It is the experience that takes 
place when the moral, religious and ethical ideals which God has put 
into the human soul by virtue of its capacity to receive them come to 
rule the physical capacity so that the body is used according to the 
moral and religious ideals which God has implanted; when they dom- 
inate the social nature so that all relations which the person has in 
the home, the school, in recreation, industry, commerce, and politics 
are ruled by the same ethical and moral ideals which dominate the 
body; when they reign over the intellectual life so that we awake 
from the sluggishness of mental idleness, and the crookedness of 
wrong thinking, and the wickedness of all intellectual obliquity, and 
our minds are being used as God intended them to be. There is no 
other sort of conversion that is worth while thinking about. When, 
actually and really, the physical, social and intellectual life of any 
human being is ruled by the religious, moral and ethical ideals which 
God has revealed to us in Jesus Christ, then the person is a Christian. 
No amount of memorizing catechisms, no repetitions of creeds, no mere 
knowledge of the language of Holy Scriptures, no submission to 
forms and ceremonies for their own sake, no union with organiza- 
tions whether they be called churches or by other names, no mere as- 
sent to dogmas can ever supplant and take the place of this vital ex- 
perience to which we refer. All these things in their way are useful, 
and language of the soul, and expressions of life. Unless they are 
the revelations of the life we have described, they are mechanical 
and meaningless. The goal of educational evangelism is the un- 
folding of the life of the human being in all its aspects, physical, so- 
cial, intellectual and moral, and the enthronement of the religious ele- 
ment over all the other elements of being. This religious capacity is 
not a separate and distinct thing from all the other capacities of life. 
Every personality is a unity. The entire personality develops. The 
religious element is to suffuse, penetrate, saturate, control the body 
and the human relations and the human thinking, so that wherever 
these go—and they go everywhere—the entire being is to express the 
religious ideal. In all this God is the divine energy. We are his in- 
struments, working together with him, channels through whichi his 
ever brooding spirit reaches the lives of others. 
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The methods used in educational evangelism are very simple. They 
are three. First, there is the impartation of such truth as the growing 
human being can understand and assimilate at any given state of its 
development. To try to impart truth which could not be understood 
by the human being would be an idle process. Only so far as truth 
can be appreciated by the child or the youth can it become powerful 
m the life. This is precisely what Jesus did in his ministry as a 
teacher. He spoke as men were able to hear. He declared that there 
were many things that he wanted to tell the twelve, but they could 
not bear them at the time. He used his marvelous parables as vehi- 
eles thoroughly understood by those who listened to him. He em- 
ployed what was familiar to convey what was new. Both as to the 
nature and the method of his teaching there was this brilliant effort to 
give his hearers what they could understand, and in a way thoroughly 
eemprehensible to them. To a great teacher in Israel he said, “If I 
have told you earthly things and you do not believe, how shall you 
believe if I tell you heavenly things.” In other words, even with a 
grown-up mature human being like the great Nicodemus the Master 
pursued the same ideal that he followed in connection with the twelve 
whom he would train in the knowledge of the Kingdom. It is out of 
this ideal as to content and method and vehicle that all our plans for 
graded Sunday school instruction grow. If we wish to make truth 
dominant over life, it must be such truth as can be easily understood 
by the person over whose life it is to rule. In our public schools no 
ene would think of teaching conic sections to those who are busy 
mastering the multiplication table. It would be equally idle to try to 
teach to the growing boy or girl things that belong to the mature 
mind, and for the understanding of which much previous training is 
necessary. Educational evangelism thus demands that there should be 
given only such truth as the pupil at any given stage of his develop- 
ment can assimilate; that it should be given through vehicles that 
appeal to the ear and the eye in such a way that the truth itself can 
be grasped and retained. There is nothing more vita! to the suc- 
cess of educational evangelism than this persistent, patient effort to 
give to the pupil in the Sunday school just what it can understand 
and thoroughly appreciate. Religious truth coming in such a way 
fastens itself into the souls of those who thus receive it. The Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of Truth. His instrument is reality. We have 
mo right to rob the Spirit of God of his great instrument by trying 
te force upon the developing mind of the child things that it cannot 
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understand. On the contrary, if we would co-operate with the Spirit 
of God there is the most solemn obligation resting upon us to make 
every effort to see that the child receives only such truth as it can 
understand. 

Secondly, it is not enough that the child or the growing human 
being shall simply hear. The Great Teacher speaks of those who see 
and do not perceive, and hear and do not understand. That is his de- 
scription of the plight of those who are the victims of things that are 
above their heads, and also of those whose hearts are hardened. But 
the Great Teacher also said that the seed is to get into the good 
ground, and to bring forth first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. More than all he insisted that we should live the 
truth we know. We are not to be hearers of the word only, but doers. 


Must Practice Truta 


Educational evangelism insists upon every human being practicing 
the truth that he knows. Even the little child in the kindergarten who 
knows no theology, but whose training is ethical can put into practice 
the spirit of kindness and obedience and love which has been planted 
in its little soul. As the human life unfolds and receives more and 
more religious truth, ‘it can practice what it learns, and should do so. 
Educational evangelism insists upon this. It is not a mere matter of 
adapted instruction. It is also a matter of expressional activity. 

But thirdly, educational evangelism demands that the silent, pow- 
erful forces of contagion shall be rigorously insisted upon. Our Lord 
chose the twelve not only to listen and to try to do the truth, but also 
“that they might be with him.” It was through this companionship that 
they learned vastly more than from the words that fell from his lips. 
The significance of his ideal “that they might be with him” cannot be 
exhausted. The intangible glory of his spirit entered into their hearts 
through this association. 

Educational evangelism insists that all who are Christians and 
have come to enthrone spiritual ideals in their lives shall carefully live 
this glorious life because of its effect upon boys and girls and men 
and women whom they are trying to lead into discipleship to the Mas- 
ter. There is no place in the ideal Sunday school for a teacher who 
himself is not a disciple of Jesus Christ. As well install a phono- 
graph or victrola at the head of a class and let its indented cylinders 
or discs teach catechisms and blurt out dogmas when the machine 
knows nothing whatever about its output, as to have a Sunday school 
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teacher try to lead boys and girls into discipleship to Jesus Christ of 
which the would-be teacher knows nothing. 

Where teachers and officers of the Sunday school are living the life 
of Jesus Christ, and creating a Sunday school atmosphere that is 
charged with joy and love and righteousness and unselfish service, it 
is hard for any growing boy or girl to resist this atmosphere, and in 
the impressionable stages of human development this atmosphere will 
penetrate to the depths of the soul of those who live in it. It is a 
vast and fatal mistake to lay emphasis upon what is mechanical and 
material in school equipment and processes at the expense of what is 
vital and Christian. 

In nothing that has been said is there the slightest desire to de- 
tract from special evangelistic efforts of any kind that may induce 
anyone to decide the great question of his relation to Jesus Christ. At 
the same time, can anyone refuse to believe that the normal process 
for any child belonging to a Christian home, or for any boy or girl who 
has in early years entered a Sunday school is other than the process 
herein outlined? We have no right to go into the birth chamber and 
thank God for the gift of the child, for life that is fresh from heaven, 
and then allow that life to be submerged beneath all kinds of abnor- 
mal experiences in the hope that some day the powerful word of some 
preacher or some great cataclysmic experience shall arouse that life to 
violent repentance. 

There is no reason why the child in the Christian home and in 
the church school should not come, as gradually as the dying night 
changes into the dawning day, to know itself as the child of God, liy- 
ing in the light and enjoying the love of the heavenly Father and 
the friendship of the Christ. But there is no reason why other human 
beings should not flower in a single day from dense dark color into 
rich, sweet purity. 


A Religion of Adventure 


Daniel A. Poling 
Associate President, United Society of Christian Endeavor 
AN is born an adventurer. The first connected words that fall 
from his lips form a question. He wants to know. Through 


every field of human research and endeavor he takes the forward 
leading trails of discovery. 


Today in one great department of science sixteen or more ex- 
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peditions have been organized and are now, or will be soon, actively 
engaged. They are meteorological, zoological, ethnological, geological 
and biological. Six groups are penetrating the Polar regions; four at 
least will find their way into the African wilderness, and others 
will toil expectantly by the foundations of ancient cities and the shrines 
of long-buried civilizations. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of adventure and the 
greatest of all adventures is the adventure of faith. Abraham, who, 
being called of God, while he was yet in Mesopotamia, who turned 
his back forever upon the homeland in Ur of the Chaldees, and who 
“went out not knowing whither he was going,’ was the first of 
religious great adventurers. 

What romance and mystery hang upon that phrase, “Not know- 
ing whither he was going.” Out of the east and into the west; out 
of the known into the unknown. Upon the civilization and estab- 
lished society of his time he turned his back and faced the desert’s 
broad expanse, and the silence of the wilderness. Faith spoke, and 
Abraham deserted the ease and comfort of his time to embrace lone- 
liness and danger. Faith spoke, and he went forth upon an un- 
marked way, pitching his tent and building his altars. 

You may be sure that the marching song of Abraham was not, 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, let me hide myself in thee.’ Nor was 
it “hide me till the storm of life is past.” It might have been, “I’ll 
go where you want me to go,—over mountain or plain or sea.” Or 
it might have been, “The Son of God goes forth to war,” or “I 
must fight if I would reign.” 

The petition for safety and for rest, the eager and often pathetic 
quest for a quiet harbor, are true and worthy prayers of the human 
soul. The hymns that give them voice are rich and noble, often they 
are sublime. When a life is broken upon the reefs of experience, 
it must be saved; when years and cares have bowed a soul that once 
was strong, it craves the shelter of the rock that rises in a weary 
land. 

But an undiscouraged and expectant life, a normal and expand- 
ing life, the life of youth and growth, wants not a peaceful haven 
but the open seas. No narrow valley, sheltered from the bending 
storm, but unknown lands with winds of risk to drive its argosies 
of hope. Life’s normal thought is adventurous thought; the mind, 
the body and the soul were built to stand the buffetings of danger 
and to overcome the hardships that lead to great discoveries. Our 
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prayer is not for peace but for power; not for immunity but for 
courage; not to be declared exempt, but to be found worthy; not 
for the privilege of remaining in Ur of the Chaldees, but for the 
chance to go adventuring with faith; to seek the city that hath 
foundations, whose architect and builder is God. 


Reiicion Dears WirH Lire As It Is 


The Christian religion deals with life as it really is, and when 
rightly interpreted and enjoyed, it does two things: answers the cry 
for comfort, satisfies the desire for security, and gratifies more fully 
than anything else in the world, the spirit of adventure and the will 
to conquer. Its final reward is a haven of rest, where we shall lie 
down in green pastures, beside the still waters, and a Heaven of 
achievement where things begun in time but never finished, shall 
be perfected and where dreams come true. 

The religion of adventure possessed the soul and dictated the 
life of Paul. He caught the lightning from the sky, and was for- 
evermore a torch that flamed afar. The Voice from Macedonia 
is brother to every voice that has called men into strange lands 
and unknown countries. Marquette, LaSalle, Marcus Whitman, David 
Livingstone, William Carey, Savonarola, St. Augustine and others 
beyond numbering, were Christian adventurers, intrepid heralds of 
the faith. 

As we study the lives of these early fathers and missionaries, 
and the lives of their spiritual sons and daughters; as we familiarize 
ourselves with their characteristics of strength, we catch the impulse 
of their courage, hear the echo of their virile voices, and know that 
Christianity conquered them, because it captured their imaginations and 
commanded their wills. Strong men were these, not weaklings, men 
born to find new lands and make new ways, men who in religion 
discovered a task worthy beyond all others and most alluring. 

The Pilgrims were adventurers of faith. Literally they went forth 
not knowing whither they were going. To settle “in the northern 
parts of Virginia” the ancient document reads, and they landed in 
the snow and ice of New England. But a voyage undertaken “for 
the glory of God and to advance the Christian faith” as they de- 
clared and so bravely demonstrated theirs to be, could not be stayed 
by storm or death. Another has said, “They refused to starve or 
to quarrel or to retreat.” Not to play safe, but to face risks for a 
great cause, not to save life in Old England but to lose it in New 
England; not to cling passively to the Cross of Christ, but to take 
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up passionately their own cross and to carry it for His sake, “through 
peril, toil and pain,”—these were the marks of Pilgrim character that 
deeply blazed the trail of our American civilization. 


Jesus Was THE GREAT ADVENTURER 


An these are the characteristics that find their highest expressiom 
in the life and ministry of Jesus Christ. Had He been satisfied to 
be good and to do good without challenging the evil; without rebuking 
evil-doors, and making an issue of righteousness, he would very likely 
have died a peaceful and natural death, honored for his gentleness 
and acclaimed for his miracles of mercy. But his were restless feet; 
his was an impatient heart. He was not satisfied in the beaten paths 
of the fathers; he was not content to leave things as he found them; 
he outgrew Nazareth as Abraham outgrew Mesopotamia. Socially and 
religiously Jesus was an adventurer; the great adventurer, and he called 
men to break with age-old traditions and superstitions; to march out; 
to deny self and walk with him in the ways of a new order. The 
words of the Sermon on the Mount, so eloquently commonplace now, 
infinitely high above our practice and our living though they are, 
were a revolutionary pronouncement when Jesus spoke them, and it 
was as a revolutionist that the defenders of the decadent civilization 
and the degenerate church he refused to acknowledge, pursued, per- 
secuted and destroyed him. 

But Jesus knew that the adventurer must accept the adventurer’s 
risks and in the end embrace the adventurer’s death. As for us, 
the servant is not greater than his Lord. 


“Who best can drink His cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain; 

Who patient bears His cross below, 
He follows in His train.” 


The man who asks to see the end from the beginning; who 
demands assurance of success and insurance against disaster and hard- 
ship; who insists upon knowing the way before him more than one 
step at a time, is not a Christian after the order of Jesus. The 
Abrahams who go out “not knowing whither they are going” but an- 
swering to some Divine inner urge, obedient to some Heavenly vision, 
as was the “Maid” who heard voices in the air, are the pathfinders, 
the discoverers, the emancipators, the empire-builders of the race. 

All of life is an adventure. They exist, but do not live, who refuse 
to hear its call and accept its risks. In business, in friendship, te 
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the home, in society, in politics, the achievements that bless, that 
call forth the admiration and gratitude of one’s fellow men, are the 
rewards of a courage that does not ask to see. I have very vivid 
recollections of a man who with brutal frankness once said to me, 
“I would not be a father; the risks are too great. In these days 
of abnormal living, of superhuman temptations for the young, the 
odds against parents who above all things else in life are concerned 
with the moral and spiritual welfare of their children, are too great.” 
He spoke of the vices and superficial ideals, the vicious standards 
of popular society, the passing of the old home wholesomeness, and 
repeated, “I would not be a father.” 

God knows that motherhood and fatherhood are appalling re- 
sponsibilities today. Often the difficulties and discouragements, the 
problems, seem great beyond human daring. Always the future is 
obscure and at best uncertain. But God pity the men and women who 
turn deliberately away from home responsibility, who choose to remain 
childless because of the sacrifices and risks that come with the patter 
of baby feet. God pity them, for they not only leave the future of the 
race to its less fit and its unfit, but they renounce their right to 
mortal’s purest bliss and open arms that children should have filled, 
to loneliness and an old age uncomforted. 

Now and forever and everywhere the world waits for women and 
men of the adventurous faith. The international chaos that feeds 
the beasts of famine and anarchy will yield to no vacillating and 
uncertain statesmanship. The advices of fear will leave us in darkness 
as cruel as that which preceded the Reign of Terror. The industrial 
unrest, the economic waste, the impoverished credit of our time, the 
hate, the social cruelty, the interracial bitterness, wait for the ad- 
venturers of a new order who will cry down the pathways of the 
world the answer of the Son of God, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Everything else has been tried and what a hapless, hopeless world it 
is. The great conferences called to advance peace, thus far seem 
to have planted new fields to bitterness, sown fresh trenches to war. 
Yes, what a hapless, hopeless world it is for all who are not Abrahams, 
who are unwilling to go forward “not knowing whither they 
are going.” The devices of traditional statesmanship are impotent; 
for vengeance is the creed of fear and only faith can captain this 
salvation. International relationships need not a surgeon, not a 
soldier’s separating sword, but the poultice of magnanimity. 
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How Reacu City Crowns 


What a challenge the church faces today. To conquer the Far 
East for the Prince of Peace would be a mightier triumph than to 
humble the central powers; to capture New York City, for instance,— 
to capture New York City for Jesus Christ as the early church 
captured Rome, would be a greater adventure than to smash the 
Hindenburg line. Day after day I jostle my way through the appalling 
crowds upon Fifth avenue, a human flood that tumbles about the 
very foundations of a Protestant church, and often I have trembled for 
the future of my country and the institutions of her Christian 
civilization. We are practically helpless before our problem. We 
do not even have the ears of these hurrying millions; their minds 
and hearts are stranger to us. They do’ not contend against us, 
they do not despise us, they do not ignore us,—they are unconscious 
of us. While their ancient faiths have been forgotten in a new land, 
they are among us as worse than heathen for they have no gods 
but gods of mammon. 

May the God of Abraham pity us for our indifference, for our 
self-complacency, for our lack of initiative, for our cowardice, for 
our unwillingness to try the untried, for our fear of breaking away 
from the conventional,—God pity us, for a judgment is upon us if 
we go not out by new and untried ways to capture the soul of 
the city. And this is but one item of the budget, but a tiny fragment 
of the plan —the most stupendous challenge that ever came to man. 

Do we discuss our failure to .win,youth to the church in larger 
numbers? “Church, wouldst thou cath, youth into thy service? Call 
him not then with plaintive music and soothing sermon. Oh, never for 
him expunge and soften the words of Jesus, but gird on him the 
sword and buckler and send him forth with trumpets sounding 
the call of Christ’s crusade.” This is the call that youth forever 
hears,—the call of danger. 

Sometime since I attended an annual meeting of one of the great 
foreign missionary boards. In the closing session I listened to 
seven addresses delivered by as many young people who represented 
a class of more than seventy under appointment to various distant 
fields. One address I will never forget. It was delivered by a 
young man who said, “I received my first missionary impulse in a 
Christian Endeavor convention in Seattle. Afterward I became a 
-Student Volunteer. Then the war came along, put a uniform on 
me and marched me away. One afternoon I sailed down New 
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York harbor, out by the Statue of Liberty. Through a half-closed 
port I saw the shore line of my country fade into the mist, and in 
that tragic, that supreme hour of my life I promised God that if 
I lived to return I would sail away again. Now I am about to keep 
my covenant. Within ten days I shall sail down New York harbor 
again—out by the Statue of Liberty, into the Narrows, and on until 
I shall see the shore-line of my country fade into the mist,’ and with 
a profound emotion the young man concluded, “And this second jour- 
ney to my life work on the Nile for Christ and for the Church, 
is the greater journey of the two.” 

It is at this strategic point that the Sunday school faces its great- 
est opportunity, the opportunity to capture and command the youth 
of the world for the all inclusive and adventurous program of Jesus 
Christ. And let it never be forgotten that the Bible, our textbook 
is, from Adam the First to John the Revealer, the most alluring and 
inspiring chronicle of courage ever given to man. 

“And he went out, not knowing whither he was going, for he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose architect and 
builder is God.” Abraham went, led.on by faith, and not knowing 
whither he was going. But let no man say that he was an aimless 
wanderer. He had a destination. His was not a ramble. He had 
a great objective. A divine impulse led him out of old lands into 
new, from ancient superstition into a living faith, from the flesh- 
pots of time to the altars of eternity, from self to God. The dif- 
ference between Abraham and any other Sheik of the Chaldean plain 
was the difference between a nomadic wanderer following the trails 
of tribal wealth, and an inspired adventurer on the path of an exalt- 
ing quest. 

And here forever lies the difference between the glittering tinsel 
of a cheap and transient fame and the abiding qualities of true 
greatness. The difference between reputation and character, the dif- 
ference between the searcher after temporal gain and those ad- 
venturers who across uncharted and mysterious seas or deserts un- 
explored, seek for Canaan, look for the city, which hath foundations, 
whose architect and builder is God. 


NNN shee” 


If pastors gave less time to outside interests they would 
have more time for the evangelization of those committed 
to their care.—Rev. J. M. Bader. 


| 
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Christ, the Hope of the World 


Charles S. Medbury 
Des Moines, Iowa 


i is not necessary to take one moment of this convention’s time 

to prove that the world of our day is in need of a message of 
hope. It has been well suggested that the whole earth is in the 
midst of a raging storm and that foundations are disturbed. Bishop 
McDowell some time ago asserted that economic, social and indus- 
trial conditions are volcanic. And in commenting further upon these 
conditions he said that “they go far beneath questions of wages and 
hours and profits. They reach the roots of organized life, the basis 
of government itself, the province of law and the stability of society 
as based upon law. Everywhere free institutions are threatened. The 
Church must not fail in the effort to preserve them.” But not 
Bishops alone are talking in this strain. All have in mind the word 
of a few years ago from the lips of Alfred Noyes, of literary fame 
in England, as he exclaimed: “There is just one hope—that the 
world return to the first four words of the Bible ‘In the beginning, 
God.’” We recall distinctly, too, that splendid expression from the 
lips of Henry W. Watterson to the effect that the one hope of the 
world in the time of its utter darkness is in the teachings of the 
Nazarene. None of us can forget, either, the word from that prophet 
of a modern business world, Roger W. Babson, that no reforms can 
be pushed through and that we can only make progress toward 
prosperity as we cooperate with the Spirit of God. The man of the 
street is discerning the peril of the time—the peril of a shattered 
civilization—yes, and the man of the street almost anticipates some 
of us who have long voiced faith in the Son of God, declaring that 
Christ is the hope of the world. 

Certainly, therefore, the appeal to a Bible group such as this is 
absolutely clear. And yet, strangely enough, we have to confess that 
in his very circle of living faith in the Son of God we are tempted 
to turn aside from Him who is our message. Not meaning to have 
it so the very church which the Lord purchased with his own blood, 
the church of which he is the acknowledged and honored Head, often 
obscures the face of Jesus in its pronouncements to the world. The 
wisdom of men enters in; the subtilties of learning, the refinements 
of our philosophies, until it is sometimes true of us, as of Rabbis of 
old, that the law of God is lost in the very hands of those who are 
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set for its proclamation. How we need to hear again the ringing 
Word of the Apostolic herald of our Lord, “I determined not to 
know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
And how we need to realize that in teaching and preaching this 
crucified and risen Christ we are actually to declare him as the 
Lord of life and not to be content with proclaiming systems of 
ethics drawn, or purporting to be drawn, from his teachings. There 
is a blighting current fallacy that stresses what is claimed to be the 
ethical thought of Jesus while utterly ignoring his divine sovereignty. 
Teachers of the Word must not be deceived by those claiming to 
be “broad” or “liberal” who say much about the golden rule and 
the Sermon on the Mount but little about him who declared these 
wondrous things. Given Christ, you will have the golden rule prac- 
ticed and the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount heeded but without 
him as anchor of the soul human nature will not—cannot stand. 

Still further is he sometimes imperiled, for whom this host would 
give its very life, by our elaborate plans, our finely drawn-out methods, 
our machinery of operation. I know that it was in the thought of 
the committee that asked me to speak this word, that the protest 
of their hearts, and indeed of all our hearts, should be voiced as to 
this thing. We do not mean to become entangled in the wheels of 
our machinery. We do not for one moment feel that by wisdom or 
method we can woo the spirits of men. But even feeling this in the 
depths, we need a constant caution to make our dependence, our com- 
plete dependence, the living, loving, conquering Lord himself. Every 
plan, to be worth one single thing to the ongoing of the Kingdom 
of God, must be baptized into Christ, and from this baptism issue 
in spiritual expression and influence, constantly speaking of him. 
Without this our wisdom will mock us and the cause of our Lord 
will die in our hands. 


Tue TEST oF A Goop ScHOOL 


How clear it is that it takes this personal message of the personal 
Christ to do the work, when we stop to think what it is that we are 
trying to accomplish. How futile any mere method is to steady or re- 
deem any individual life, or to revolutionize social conditions. 
We know this—we all know it. And yet we need to be challenged over 
and over again to keep Christ at the front—to have him the con- 
spicuous thing as our work is reviewed. No school in all the land 
should be counted a standard school no matter how perfect the lines of 
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its organization, and how complete its system of grading and how ab- 
solutely true to form it is in all its organized life, if from its life and 
work Christ is not borne to the hearts of men, winning them con- 
stantly for himself and his service. This is not to reflect upon meth- 
ods. It is only a cry against bondage to methods—a voice for our 
freedom in Christ. 

What is it that the world needs and without which it is hopeless? 
What is it that Christ alone can give? How is it that he is the only 
hope? Another has stated it in language as clear as the light. It is 
not ours “to socialize or capitalize or industrialize or even to civilize 
the world, but by God’s power to Christianize it in the whole range 
of its personal, social, financial and industrial life.’ And to do this 
mighty work of Christianizing, to grapple triumphantly, and with 
spiritual power, with the whole world, in the far reach of its personal, 
social, financial and industrial relationships, it is at once apparent to 
all who think that there is no adequate leadership outside of the Christ 
of God. But his leadership fires his followers with the zeal and con- 
fidence of crusaders as they go forth grappling with the souls of men. 
And we are to remember that the souls of men constitute our field of 
effort. We are to deal with the life of the world and not primarily, 
with the problems of the world. The life of the world committed to 
God, the problems of the world will be solved. How this keeps alive 
the inspiration of lowliest teachers of the Word! How it stirs again 
the hearts of humble preachers of the gospel! How it quickens into 
new resolve devoted parents who hold the altars of God in their home! 
Prophets of old were preachers of righteousness. Jesus himself was 
primarily a teacher turning even from the ministry of healing to go to 
“next towns” to teach. Apostles were not so much reformers as 
preachers of righteousness. All this reveals the fact that the chief task 
of teachers of the Word today is to teach the Word. Ours not so 
much to direct reforms as to make reformers. Ours not so much to 
protest as to beget a tremendous body of protestants against every 
unrighteous thing. Our job—the church’s job—is to fill the world 
with Christians. Christ in the hearts of the masses of men will cleanse 
and inspire our halls of legislation. Christ in the hearts of men—em- 
ployers and toilers alike—will speak peace within the realm of indus- 
trial relationships. Christ enthroned will beat back the tides of false 
life, shattering our homes. Christ lifted up will mean amusements 
stripped of the base and low, Christ seen as He is—the lover of every 
creature—will strip us of petty bigotries and send us into the world 
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with sympathies and longings akin to his own in behalf of every na- 
tion. And Christ is the one hope—absolutely the only hope—of this 
enlargement and betterment of life. 

But to be still more specific let us name world needs that Christ 
alone can meet. 

1. The world needs an emphasis of moral and spiritual values. 
Some one must voice a protest against the reign of material things. 
Who can do this—who will do it—save those at home with our Lord, 
those sensing the supreme value of spiritual treasure? Hosts of men 
are enslaved to banks and farms and stores and offices and factories. 
The souls of men are bounded North, South, East and West, by rail- 
roads and steel mills and oil wells. Without condemning some be- 
cause they are rich or exalting others because they are poor, the spir- 
itual note must be sounded and spiritual verities stressed. While the 
world cries “Money talks,’ the followers of our Lord must declare 
from the housetops that in the face of the greatest emergencies of the 
soul and in the markets of abiding things, money is silent as the grave. 
Many great souls of wealth have learned this and are as humble as 
little children before the Lord. But the masses of men in either 
wealth or poverty do not know it and those that are rich are cold and 
proud while the lowly in estate are bitter and envious. Christ alone 
can lead both to the light, making it clear that wealth cannot buy the 
plenty of God nor poverty deny it. But that to rich and poor alike, 
seeking first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, the bounty 
of God in time and eternity is assured. 

2. The world needs a steadying of tts confidence in humankind. 
There is widespread cynical distrust. Familiar with deception and 
with sin flaunted in their faces daily, multitudes question all men. This 
is to remove the foundations. It is not true that every man has his 
price and every woman her paramour. We are utterly undone if we 
cannot believe in the possibilities of humankind. And Christ did so 
believe. Even the Cross could not shatter that belief. To those who 
brought him to death in return for sacrificial service, he bade his dis- 
ciples go and preach the gospel of redeeming love. And by the Spirit 
he spoke of men becoming “new creatures” and “setting their minds on 
things that are above” and “abounding” in good works, and “present- 
ing their bodies a living sacrifice” and attaining in character “the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

3. The world needs lessons in audacity of faith. The modern man 
stops at nothing in material realm. Earth and air and sea pay tribute. 
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He has entered into his dominion thus far. But it takes the leader- 
ship of Christ to lead him on. The words “fanatic’—“visionary” yet 
leap quickly to his lips as he approaches the moral realm. A master in 
things temporal, he is often a coward as to things of the spirit. He 
will take all manner of chances in investments of men but in the 
projects of God wants to see the end from the beginning. This man 
needs to see the Lord, not on the way to the crucifixion’ nor in the 
agony of Calvary’s Hill but as John saw Him from Patmos, “clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt about at the breasts with a 
golden girdle,’ with “his head and his hair white as white wool; white 
as snow; and his eyes as a flame of fire;” with his feet like unto bur- 
nished brass as if it had been refined in a furnace and his voice as the 
voice of many waters.” And then this man of our own questioning 
day needs to face conquests that have been made in the name of this 
conquering One. He needs to face revolutionary things in human 
standards that have been attained in our civilization. He needs to re- 
member how heralds of the Cross have gone into every land of earth 
and that not in one land has the gospel been fruitless. He needs to 
catch step with men and women at home in the realm of the impossi- 
ble, working mighty modern miracles through the grace of the risen 
Lord. Such visions of Christ are the hope of greatness in men! 

4. The world needs visions of human brotherhood. Where shall 
we look for hope as to this great longing? What leader’s voice, save 
Christ’s alone, offers the least help? Who aside from Christ cares for 
the downtrodden of all the earth? Who is it shames our own little- 
ness and narrowness—our provincialism—our bigotry? Here it is 
that Christ enters in again, meeting the situation completely. As we 
come to know him we think not of men as black, or white, or red, or 
yellow. We are indifferent to every line of human caste or class. 

Men and women whom I see anywhere and everywhere are of me 
and with me all the while. Christ is their hope—my hope—our hope. 
In our need of him, if in nothing else, we are brethren. And I will 
love them and help them. Nicknames shall die upon my lips. Dis- 
counts shall be out of my heart. I shall remember the precious gifts 
that the lands of advanced civilization have given to me and then by 
day and night I shall be mindful of lands of earth that still have the 
greater need. 

In national life I shall not forget some lessons the late war taught 
me. The cry, “debtor to all lands,” is forced to my lips as I recall things 
that I myself experienced. Once speaking in a great camp near where 
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we are today, I was in a series of meetings bringing me into the pres- 
ence of Mexicans, Indians, Negroes and men of practically every land 
of Europe transplanted to the new world. A Y. M.C. A. secretary told 
me the groups to which I spoke, represented at least twenty-eight dif- 
ferent nationalities. To these I said goodbye just as they were pre- 
paring to cross the seas for battlefields of France. A little later when 
the agonies of war came to them I thought of them day and night 
—these boys whose faces were still clearly defined before me. I 
thought of them in the torturing experiences of the front. And one 
night, whether in dream or in waking imagination I hardly know, I 
seemed to see a great pool of blood. Bowing over it, moved by some 
strange impulse, I thought to separate from other blood the blood that 
had flowed from Mexican or Indian veins. But I could not. Then I 
looked to see if I could tell Italian blood. Then I looked, even more 
closely perhaps, to see if I could tell Negro blood. But I could not. 
Nor could I tell at all the blood of those whom men count pure Amer- 
icans. Moved deeply by all this I cried unto the God of all the na- 
tions that if he would grant me strength to be true I would never 
again in all my life speak one word against any man of any nation 
who by contributing to pools of blood on battle-fields of the world, had 
helped to keep for me and mine my nation and my flag. But how 
pitiful that I, or any man, needed any such reminder of the brother- 
hood of men within this land of ours. Why was it not—why is it not— 
sufficient for us as Christian folk to remember that for every one of 
these Christ died. In him is brotherhood. 

But there is one further reach of life. Beyond our daily walk as 
individuals and beyond our national relationships, there is yet the world 
cry. And here again Christ is the only hope. As such he was seen 
from the very first. In him all families—all nations—of the earth were 
to be blessed. And they will be. Wondrous prophecies within and 
without the Scripture are being fulfilled before our very eyes. Our 
President spoke the heart of all of us recently when he said before 
the great conference, “One hundred million of us want less of arma- 
ment and none of war.” And as representatives of the nations of the 
world sat down together, multitudes of men recalled the splendid word 
of Hugo spoken long ago: 


A day will come when you, France; you, Russia; you, Italy; 
you, England; you, Germany, all you nations of the continent, 
shall, without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious 
individualities blend in a higher unity, and form a European fra- 
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ternity, even as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, 
all the French provinces, blended into France. 

A day will come when war will seem as impossible between 
Paris and London between Petersburg and Berlin, as between 
Rouens and Amiens, between Boston and Philadelphia. 

A day will come when bullets and bombs shall be replaced by 
ballots, by the universal suffrages of the people, by the sacred 
arbitrament of a great Sovereign Senate, which shall be to Europe 
what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet is to’ Germany, 
what the Legislative Assembly is to France. 

A day will come when a cannon shall be exhibited in our mu- 
seums as an instrument of torture is now, and men shall marvel 
that such things could be. 

A day will come when we shall see those immense groups, the 
United States of America and the United States of Europe, in 
face of each other, extending their products, their commerce, their 
industry, their art; their genius clearing the colonizing deserts, 
and ameliorating creation under the eye of the Creator. 

This great utterance but links with words of Holy Writ telling of a 
time when nations should learn war no more and of a day when the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord should cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. The end is not yet. But the Christ is leading on. 
He is our hope—the hope of every land and people—the hope of all 


the world. 


Social Evangelism 
Charles Stelzle 


(EXTRACT) 


D OWN beneath the series of happenings which are challenging the 

world today there is one fact that stands out clear and sharp— 
namely, we are engaged in the final struggle for democracy, which is 
the culmination of a fight which has enlisted the finest men and women 
who ever lived. 

The struggle for a higher and fuller self-expression on the part 
of the workingman is the greatest movement of the age. No human 
power can stop its onward march and no divine power will. In the 
future, working-men are going to have more to say as to how, when, 
where and for what they shall work, 

The unrest in the world today is not going to be cured by making 
fun of anybody. You cannot cartoon or lampoon out of existence the 
social inequalities of the world, nor can they be eliminated through 
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absent treatment. Even God could not save the world that way. He 
came into the world through Jesus Christ, who was God incarnate, to 
save the world. The unrest of the times will be cured only as men 
realize the great fact of human brotherhood. 

Religion was responsible for the great democratic movement we 
are now facing. It was while groping after God that men were 
brought closer together. In seeking God we always find each other. 
No man can be religious alone; there must be a God—and another 
man. If you want to pay your debt to God you must do it through 
a needy man. There was peculiar significance in the words of Jesus: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

Judged superficially the modern social movement is rough and law- 
less, but down beneath this apparent roughness in a democracy there 
is a profound religious spirit. The fact that the workingmen “swear 
horribly” is not because they are more vicious than those who think 
they do not swear. Workingmen usually swear on account of the limi- 
tation of their vocabulary. There is no group of men to whom the 
religion of Jesus appeals more strongly than to workingmen—many of 
whom are outside of all the churches. 

Social unrest is the legitimate outcome of the finest idealism the 
world has ever known. Without it there can be no real progress. In 
bringing about better social conditions throughout the world the great- 
est factor will be the development of character. The increase of de- 
mocracy or the promotion of any economic system will be totally in- 
adequate unless we have the right kind of men and we cannot have the 
right kind of men unless we build them up with character as their 
chief cornerstone. 

The chief business of the church is to produce men who will make 
this possible. Ministers and Sunday school teachers are not supposed 
to be authorities on sociology and economics. Their specialty is the 
promotion of religious principles and their application to human so- 
ciety. We may fail as economists and not suffer permanently but if 
we fail religiously we are through. 

Every great social and economic question before the world today is 
fundamentally religious in character. Because this is true the church 
has an important part in the solution of the social question. But it 
is not its task to work out in detail the economic and political prob- 
lems of the world. Its business is to discover the moral principles in- 
volved in every controversy and to advocate these principles so that 
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those who are experts in the social field may apply them to their own 
tasks. 

The church must speak with authority and without apology in its 
own field. It must approach the modern social situation in the spirit 
of the prophets who fearlessly spoke in the name of the Lord God 
Almighty—with a “Thus saith the Lord.” 


The Child and the Present Christ 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 


Fagen of Boston in recent months have engaged in a debate 
concerning two statues of Phillips Brooks. One statue is a plain 
representation of the great preacher, standing alone on a vast pedestal. 
The other statue, designed by St. Gaudens, stands by Trinity church, in 
Copley Square, as it has stood for a period of years. It presents 
Phillips Brooks, clad in clerical robes, and standing in his pulpit. Be- 
hind him is the figure of Christ, as if indeed the Master had insisted 
on coming to the sacred desk with his mighty servant. Many artistic 
critics have preferred the later and simpler statue to the St. Gaudens 
representation, and the discussion has not always been without warmth. 
But, whatever the final result of the debate, we may well hope that 
the spiritual meaning of the older statue may not be lost. The man 
who teaches the truth of Christ can be at his best only in the presence 
of Christ. 

For, after all, in our holy faith there has ever been a strange iden- 
tification of Christ with the gospel of Christ. It is not wrong to say 
that He is his own gospel. The Mohammedan does not say, “I live, 
yet not I; but Mohammed liveth in me.” Yet millions of Christians 
say that wonderful speech about their Lord. In a poor plagiarism of 
our Christian hymns Buddhists have been trying to sing: 


“Buddha, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


It is safe to say that this weak copying of our singing faith will not 
long feel at home with the religion of the Buddhists, while Christians 
will continue to chant the gospel of a present Lord. 

We are warranted, likewise, in saying that his presence is promised 
in a peculiar way to those who teach his truth. The faith that Christ 
enters the teaching desk with his own delegated teachers is older than 
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St. Gaudens’ statue of Brooks; and that same faith will outlast all 
stone and bronze. When Jesus said on the Bethany Hill, “Go and 
teach all nations,” He said also, “I am with you.” The presence of 
Christ was to be with the truth of Christ. One of the poets of Amer- 
ica has said that he never understood some of Tennyson’s poems until 
he heard Tennyson himself repeat them. Then the poet laureate of 
England transferred the accent of his heart to the rythm of his lines 
and made their meaning plain. This word is a feeble parable for our 
gospel. The presented faith has a present Lord. 


Curist LEADS TO THE CHILD 


It is significant that the longing for Christ’s nearer presence brings 
us into the presence of childhood. Somehow the child leads us into 
the presence of Christ; and somehow Christ leads us into the pres- 
ence of the child. When Jesus comes to his disciples in their more 
reverent mood, He sets the child in their midst. When the little child 
comes to us in our more reverent mood he sets Christ in our midst. 
It is precisely this double fact that is the hope of our world. 

Some weeks ago I made a study of our Lord’s life with a view to 
discovering the promises of his presence with us, and the conditions 
of their fulfilment. I found many such promises. They are sprinkled 
liberally in the blessed records. But my mind and heart finally settled 
on one promise that seemed most comprehensive and definite,—that 
word of Christ in the 18th chapter of Matthew,—“Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
I rather rejoiced that it was found in Matthew. Had it been found in 
John, some scholarly hand might more readily have waved it off into 
symbolism. In a way it is rather an abrupt word. You wonder why 
it comes just there, and what relation it bears to the previous speech 
of Christ. When you go back to the beginning of the discourse you 
find Christ with the child; and, as you follow the discourse through, 
the child appears, and reappears, and reappears again. It makes one 
think of the way in which our own children pass from the room, only 
soon to rush back eagerly,—keeping up that “in and out” process that 
is at once so dear and so puzzling. So does the child come and go in 
this discourse of Christ. 


Cuitp PLacep First sy Curist 


It all begins with the question of the greatness of the Kingdom. 
The answer of Christ is “a little child.’ I think that those of us who 
are parents must often try to imagine the scene—the child with wan- 
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dering eyes, now looking on Christ, and now on the disciples, but 
mostly on Christ,—returning for a cure of bashfulness to the face 
and perhaps to the arms of the Lord. Then that child, with all other 
children, finds lasting peace in the proclamation of the Master. What 
amazing things He says: 

“Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of heaven.” 

“Whosoever shall humble himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the Kingdom of heaven.” 

“Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth me.” 

“Whoso shall cause one of these little ones that believe in me to 
stumble, it were profitable for him that a great millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be sunk in the depths of the sea.” 

“See that ye despise not one of these litle ones: for I say unto 
you that in heaven their faces do always behold the face of my father.” 

“Even so it is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.” 

These words, dear friends, are the great prelude to the promise of 
Christ’s presence. He ends it all by saying—“Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there am I in the midst of them.” It 
sounds much like a description of a Sunday school class. When I 
thought of it in this light I caught the vision of hundreds of thousands 
of faithful men and women in all the world—each sitting in the midst 
of the children. Then in each group I saw the form of the fourth” ; 
and I felt that I had the authority of the Master for giving this 
special interpretation to his promise—‘Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 


CHRIST AND CHILD LABOR 


The point, then, is that Christ is present in a special sense when 
eyes of spiritual love are turned toward the child in the midst. Nor 
is this, Mr. Chairman, merely a theory gained by a forced exegesis of 
the gospels. It is a theory—and our experience. This is not the time 
to give the emphasis its wider social application; and it is certainly not 
the time to make any attack upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States for its recent decision with reference to Child Labor laws. But 
it is a good time to say to all our parties and people that when we 
shut the child in mill or factory or mine, we also in some real way 
shut Christ out of our American life. Let me not unduly amplify 
your passion and mine with regard to this gentle crusade. Yet let me 
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say with ardor unrestricted that when the United States secures fully 
the love and conscience of Christ, any mill-owner or any mill-manager 
who dares to hire little children in order that by paying them cheap 
wages he may secure larger dividends for greedy stockholders will be 
absolutely denied membership in any branch of the Christian church 
in America. Speaking industrially Jesus sets the child in our midst 
and his word about what happens to those who make the little ones 
stumble has its economic bearing. 

But the lesson is likewise an individual one. Many of us can get 
it from our memories. Tom Hood wrote it in his best-known poem: 


“IT remember, I remember, the house where I was born, 

The little window where the sun came peeping in at morn. 

I remember, I remember, the fir trees dark and high, 

I used to think their stender tops were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance, but now ’tis little joy 


To know I’m further off from heaven than when I was a boy.” 


Somehow when we return to the presence of our own childhood, we 
seem to return to the presence of Christ. Many of the soldier boys 
with whom I conversed overseas confessed that in the furious danger- 
times they came back to the prayers of childhood; while one lieutenant, 
not a church member or a professing Christian, declared that, as he 
went over the perilous top, he found himself repeating the hymn, 
“Tn the hour of trial, 
Jesus, plead for me, 


Lest by base denial 
I dishonor Thee.” 


For many of us a journey back to the simple faith of childhood equals 
a return to the presence of Christ. 


Tue CHILp or CHRISTMAS 


In wider life Christmas gives us the like lesson. Ere long the 
crowds will throng our stores. In Boston there will arise the annual 
debate as to the necessity of widening Washington street. Even our 
Jewish friends will prepare larger stocks of goods, because they well 
know that the tiny hands of a child in Bethlehem will open our hearts 
and make us generous. The child of Bethlehem brings us into the 
presence of every child. For one day we live in a strange and fine 
spirit of love. It is our lesson, fixed in the customs of the people who 
become acquainted, even superficially, with our Lord. 

Nor does the rule fail on the intellectual side. Dealing with child- 
hood compels us to use “the simplicity that is in Christ.” We are not 
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always fair to the little people. We build our church services for 
adults, and then complain because the children do not come. A Massa- 
chusetts clergyman began to preach a seven minute sermon to children 
on each Sunday. This brief sermon led him to put away all big vocab- 
ularies and all complicated theological formulas, with the result that 
his older hearers made request that he preach to children all’ the time! 
When he did that, he preached to that child-like spirit that is every- 
where a mark of the Kingdom of Christ. 

This brings the matter forward to a question of character. We 
have all had given to us many tests for judging people. We have 
been told that a squinted eye means a squint in the moral nature; and 
we have found this is not so! We have been told that the person 
whose eyes wander when he speaks with you, and who does not look 
into your face steadily and frankly, is fickle in his loyalties, and we 
have found that this is not so. All of these superficial tests fail. But 
there is one test that I have never known to fail: When you find any 
man or any woman, in good and normal health, who does not love 
children, you will discover in due season that this man and this woman 
are mean, and selfish, and contemptible. Such a person is far removed 
from both the spirit and the presence of Christ, 

The examples of this reaction, on the good and positive side, are 
many. The people who have given themselves grandly to the spiritual 
service of childhood and youth grow beautifully like our Lord. Ar- 
nold, in England, and Hopkins, in America, become as renowned for 
character as they do for power of instruction. They who meet with 
Christ in the presence of the child, and with the child in the presence 
of Christ, grow in the graces of our blessed faith. We usually find a 
character like this in each of our colleges,—a man who comes down 
from the mountain of God, not knowing that his face shines. And in 
many of our towns we have such people,—teachers of youth, who are 
canonized by all the people, because indeed such teachers, dwellng 
with the child, dwell also in the presence of Christ, for, after all, we 
must not forget that when God would redeem our world, He came 
not through the broken dome of the sky, but rather through the cradle 
of a little child. Our gospel cannot get on without a Bethlehem. One 
of its thrones will always be the manger wherein a virgin brought 
forth her first-born as the redeeming son of God. 

Tue PRAYERS oF CHILDREN 


Some of the more mature experiences of life recover this note for 
us. Our own children grow tall, and they no longer say their prayers 
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at our knees. Then directly our grandchildren come and their lisping 
prayers carry us back to the childlike spirit. They end the words,— 
“Now I lay me down to sleep” with the words of their own fresh and 
dewy faith. One of them says—“Make us all nice and healthy and 
good.” Or, “Do not let a lot of people run around not believing in 
God and Jesus.” They put to shame our formalities. Soon we find our 
selves more consciously in the Saviour’s presence because a child’s 
hand leads us there; and we have our advance share of the millennium 
of peace. 

Please give heed to this closing illustration. A clerical friend of 
mine was on a Pullman car a few months ago. He found himself 
with men who were returning from the races. Their language was 
shockingly irreverent. Their conversation showed that nearly all of 
them had been gambling. When the time for retiring came, a little boy 
was made ready for his berth. The tiny fellow stood in the aisle of 
the sleeper, clad in his wee pajamas. Sometimes we must all think 
that the night-clothes of the little people are more attractive than their 
day-clothes. Ere he climbed into his bed the child looked doubtfully 
about, as if he were hesitating. Then he overcame his timidity, knelt 
at the side of the berth, folded his hands and began to pray in a 
childish treble, heard all over the car, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” You all know, dear friends, that for a time profanity ceased; 
that all talk of bets won or lost died into silence! The eyes of hard- 
ened men grew moist with tears. One rough man pointed to the 
kneeling child and said—“I’d like to know what that little chap has 
that I have not.” For a few moments those “lewd fellows of the baser 
sort” found themselves in the presence of Christ because they were 
in the presence of a child’s heart. 

Soon this convention will close. Many of you who count it a joy 
to instruct childhood and youth will be in small places where it is not 
easy to maintain our Saviour’s works. The word that I pass to you is 
very simple, and very fundamental. The child comes to you through 
Christ. Christ comes to you through the child. In thousands of lit- 
tle meeting houses we can have a renewed meaning for our Master’s 
promise—“Where two or three are gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them.” He is in their midst because the 
child is in their midst. If we truly follow the children we shall find 
ourselves duly in the arms of the Lord, with his hand of blessing on 
our own lives. Even so, come, Lord Jesus! Amen! 
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Evangelism of Our Fathers 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
(Excerpts of Tuesday night address) 


HEN 1,400,000 French boys died for a crime they did not com- 

mit; when 750,000 English boys went out to leave their bones in 
unmarked graves; when our dear neighbor at the north, even Canada, 
emptied her schools and her factories and her stores, and literally 
thousands of the flower and glory of her youth never came back but 
died for a crime they did not commit—it is a poor season for any 
preacher in the United States of America to find fault with the doctrine 
of vicariousness. (Applause.) 

That doctrine in the same way, dear friends, lies at the very heart 
of our Christian faith, and you cannot take the doctrine of the cross 
out of our Christian faith without mutilating that faith beyond any 
real recognition, and likewise, without extracting the heart and the 
glory and the power of that faith forever. (Applause.) 

That doctrine of the cross I sometimes think on its human side 
comes to its highest expression in what we might call the field of evan- 
gelism. When men and women set out to save this world to Christ 
and leave out of consideration the meaning of the cross for them- 
selves, they are simply going on a jaunty errand from which in due 
season they will return despondent and defeated. 

When we introduce this program of religious education among our 
Protestant churches in the United States of America, we are not start- 
ing out on any jaunty excursion. There is a Gethsemane there, and 
there is a Calvary there; and unless you go into that Gethsemane and 
unless you climb that Calvary, you are not going to do that work for 
childhood in the name of our Lord and Master. 

It is no small thing, dear friends, if a man have delicate sensibilities, 
for him to stand where I now stand in the presence of this vast audience 
and talk to thousands of men and women concerning the things of the 
infinite Kingdom. I know, however, of one thing that is a great deal 
harder than the thing I am now doing, and that is to go deliberately 
to a certain type of man or woman in our modern American life and 
preach a sermon to an audience of one concerning the individual duties, 
an individual heart’s duty to God Almighty; and that thing is so hard 
and requires the carrying of such a heavy cross, that if I were to ask 
all of the people here who in the past twelve months have actually 
gone to some one and drawn the issue good and straight in a personal 
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fashion, many of you in sheer honesty would be compelled to keep 
your seat as a negative response to my question. 

Let me state to you one case in my own experience. I am exceed- 
ingly anxious that with that perfectly splendid emphasis that we are 
now putting on the program of religious education, we shall not drop 
out of our program a proper emphasis upon adult conversion. God 
still awaits to be gracious to the men and women who stand in the 
midst of their years, and who have gone beyond what we are in the 
habit of calling the ordinary period of decision. 

One such man was under my pastorate—a man that when I became 
his minister was 73 years of age—the freight trainmaster of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad in my New England. He got on my conscience. 
He was a regular New Englander, of an old New England family, 
as steady as he could be. He had held his pew in the church for more 
than half a century. Now, you westerners can make fun of the New 
Englanders in some regards, but I want to tell you this: when a New 
Englander belongs to a church, you can put a palace up on the other 
side of the street and the New Englander will be in his own place 
steadying the ark of God Almighty, even if he does bring an asbestos 
blanket along in case his minister, recently come from the West, invites 
him to catch fire. He is a very steady sort of an individual, and 
Uncle Joe Robinson was just like that. 

I used to write him letters about his duty to Jesus Christ. Dear 
friends, we do not use the postal system of the United States for 
God like we ought to use it. We need a great revival of postal Chris- 
tianity in our country. Uncle Joe never answered any of my letters; 
he never said anything to me about them. 

When the matter had gone on for five years under my pastorate 
and that man was 78 years of age, and had not given his heart to 
God, I sat down at the end of what seemed to be a fruitless effort and 
wrote him a letter than bore evidence of Gethsemane and Calvary and 
had a heart-break on every last one of its pages. I met him on the 
street the next day and he never said a word about my letter; and 
I waited until Thursday evening, and. acting on my own conscience, I 
determined to carry the campaign of God to that man’s soul. I walked 
up Washington Street and rang his bell. Uncle Joe came to the door, 
I said to him, “I want to talk religion and I want to see you alone.” 

Dear friends, I would have given $50 in cash if I could have evaded 
the responsibility of ringing that door-bell. Uncle Joe would have 
doubled it for me if he could have kept me from it. But I went in and 
sat down and I told him he was getting to be an old man; that the 
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sands of life were running out; and I believe all his normal sym- 
pathies were for my Master. I did feel in a sense that I had failed 
unless I was able to present him as a trophy to my Lord, and I stood 
by it for two hours, and before I went home that night, Joseph C. 
Robinson came to his knees with me in prayer to God and gave his 
heart once and for all time to our Lord and Master. ; 

At the next communion of that church I had the privilege of bap- 
tizing him when he was 78 years of age, and as I stood in the pulpit 
after that baptism waiting to receive him into the brotherhood of the 
church, his splendid daughter sent a note up by the usher asking if 
she, likewise, might have the privilege of joining the church that day 
with her father. 

And when I went to leave that man as his pastor to come out into 
Indiana, he took out of his pocketbook a letter and handed it to me, 
and on the back of that letter was my own handwriting, and in the 
envelope was exactly that letter with the heart-break in it, and he said 
to me, “From the day I received that letter down to the present, I 
have never been without it in my pocket, and I shall carry it to the day 
of my death.” On the day before he died, he sent his old minister 
word that everything was bright toward Heaven, and by God’s grace 
he would meet me there in due season. He had said to me that some- 
how he could not get in through the revival door, and that in fifty 
years I was the only preacher that had brought the case of our Lord 
squarely to a personal issue with him, 

Dear friends, even as we need a revival of public evangelism in 
the United States of America, so do we need a revival of private 
evangelism everywhere. (Applause.) 
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that the primary purposes of education be kept clearly in mind. Our 

system of free public schools is one of our most fundamental insti- 
tutions. It is essentially American. Horace Mann, the great educa- 
tional statesman, declared that the American free school system, which 
originated in New England, had no prototype in any of the monarchial 
countries of the world. It was conceived in democracy as essential to 
the preservation of democratic ideals. 

The vital relation of education to democracy was recognized by the 
first great apostles of free government in America. William Penn, in 
outlining his scheme of popular government for his new colony in the 
new world, declared to those whom he called together for counsel: 
“That which makes a good constitution must keep it, namely, men of 
wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous educa- 
tion of youth, for which spare no cost, for by such parsimony all that is 
saved is lost.” Washington declared in his Farewell Address, “In pro- 
portion as the structure of government gives force to public opinion it 
is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” ‘Promote, then, 
as an object of primary importance institutions for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge.” Other founders of our government gave expres- 
sion to similar sentiments. It is evident that a government of the peo- 
ple and by the people can be no more intelligent and no better than 
the composite citizenship of which it is composed. The only way to 
elevate the standards of free government is to improve the moral and 
intellectual character of the citizenry which compose the government 
and determines its policies. 


[: outlining a comprehensive program of education it is important 
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While it is true that the purpose of the first free schools in America 
was largely religious, that children might be able to read their Bibles, 
nevertheless, they were given legal sanction on the basis of their 
necessity in the development of good citizens. When free schools 
were first established on a local basis in certain New England towns, 
and taxes were levied for their support, the collection of these taxes 
was resisted by citizens who claimed that it was illegal and unjust to 
tax the property of one man to educate another man‘s children. Later 
state laws were enacted authorizing the collection of taxes for the sup- 
port of free schools. The validity of these laws was contested and 
cases were carried to the higher courts. The decisions handed down 
upheld the laws on the ground that the preservation of free government 
depends upon the enlightenment of its citizens, and that it is, therefore, 
good public policy to furnish free educational opportunities to all the 
children, who will be the future citizens of the commonwealth and the 
nation and share in the determination of their destiny. 


Goop CiTIzENS AIM OF FREE SCHOOLS 


We find, therefore, that the fundamental purpose of the free public 
school, from the standpoint of the state and the nation, is the develop- 
ment of good citizens. On this basis the public school has been up- 
held and extended until now it is recognized as an established and 
necessary institution in every state of the union. Its growth and ex- 
tension has been comparatively slow, particularly in some parts of the 
country, but the principles underlying it are so sound that its essen- 
tiality is no longer questioned by those who are whole-heartedly in ac- 
cord with American ideals. It has been demonstrated that money in- 
vested in public education by communities and states has returned 
large dividends to them in the development of an intelligent citizenship, 
which has contributed to their prosperity. Those states which have 
been most tardy in developing an efficient system of free schools have 
come to recognize that they have suffered by their neglect, and they are 
today exerting every effort to place their free school systems on a par 
with those in states that have been more progressive educationally. 

If it be conceded that from the legal or governmental standpoint 
the fundamental purpose of the public school is to develop good citizen- 
ship, we must inquire what are the essential characteristics of a good 
citizen. No one would undertake to enumerate all the necessary attri- 
butes. We may presume, however, to state some of the more out- 


standing qualities. 
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A good citizen should have physical fitness. It will be conceded by 
all that the conservation of the physical well-being of our citizens is 
essential to the strength and virility of our nation. Those who place 
the greater emphasis on mind and spirit will concede that the body is 
the temple of the soul, and that an efficient program of physical educa- 
tion and health service will contribute largely to human welfare, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

A good citizen should have mental fitness. We do not mean, pri- 
marily, the acquisition of a certain amount of knowledge, although 
this is admittedly valuable. We mean, rather, by mental fitness, the 
ability to think straight and to think things through. It is apparent 
on every hand that humanity suffers greatly as the result of loose, 
cateless thinking. The man who thinks straight knows that effects 
must follow causes, and that the laws of God and nature apply no 

less definitely in the realm of human thought and human action than 
“in the material world. He who thinks straight and thinks things 
through will be less likely to violate the laws of God, for he knows the 
results which will inevitably follow such violation. 

A good citizen should have vocational fitness. Every good citizen, 
without regard to his social standing or the financial circumstances of 
his parents and family, should be able to earn an honest living; to 
make some worth-while contributions to human accomplishments by 
his own physical and mental efforts. The home, which is so funda- 
mentally essential to the preservation and development of all that is 
best in American life, is best conserved when the husband and father 
is able to provide by his own efforts adequately for those dependent 
upon him, and when the wife and mother shall be capable of making 
the home over which it is her privilege to preside the most comfortable, 
the most attractive, the most beautiful place in the world, the nearest 
possible approach to Heaven on earth. Knowledge as well as disposi- 
tion is necessary to the realization of this ideal. 


Goon Citizen Must Be Moratiy Fir 


But the good citizen must have more than physical, mental and 
vocational fitness. He must possess moral fitness, which, after all, is 
the most important attribute of character, the most essential element 
of good citizenship. This is particularly true from the standpoint of 
free government. The development of moral fitness, therefore, is one 
of the essential objectives of tax-supported schools. Washington in 
his Farewell Address, speaking from the standpoint of the states- 
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man, declared that “Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports.” 
He goes on to say that no one may claim to be a patriot who would 
“subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens.” He declared that “the mere poli- 
tician equally with the pious man ought to respect and to cherish 
them.” Finally, the father of our country gives to his people this sol- 
emn warning—“Let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

It is of the very highest importance, then, that the public schools 
of our country should teach good morals. There are fundamental 
principles of morality which are so universally accepted that they 
should be emphasized in every public school: honesty, truthfulness, 
purity of thought and act, regard for the rights of our fellowman, the 
nobility of service, reverence for law, and obedience to constituted 
authority. Such teaching can be made effective only when exemplified 
in the character and personality of the teacher, who is the soul of the 
school. The people of every community, to whom the public schools 
belong, have the right, and it is their duty, to insist that every public 
school shall be in charge of a competent, well-trained teacher, of un- 
questioned character and influence. This may be demanded, because, 
as has been shown, the fundamental purpose of the school is to de- 
velop good citizens, and good morals are essential to good citizenship. 

But while it is conceded that good morals are necessary to good 
citizenship, and while we accept the doctrine of Washington that it is 
doubtful if national morality can be maintained without the sanction 
of religious convictions, nevertheless, we recognize and accept the 
principle of the separation of church and state in our country. The 
public school, through its teachers, should exemplify and teach good 
morals, but it cannot undertake to teach principles of religion upon 
which good citizens may differ. This means that while the influence of 
Christian character may well be exerted in the school as it is in all 
social relations, nevertheless, the formal teaching of religion can not 
and should not be carried on in tax-supported schools. 

If we believe that religion is necessary to the salvation of the indi- 
vidual, and also an essential attribute of good citizenship for the pre- 
servation of national morality, without which our republic can not 
hope to survive, by whom shall it be taught? By the church, which 
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must recognize and assume the responsibility for carrying forward an 
adequate and efficient program of religious education. This, we be- 
lieve, is the greatest call to the church today. It cannot escape this 
responsibility. It should not attempt to do so. The solemn obligation, 
which the church has recognized from the beginning of bringing the 
gospel of truth to every soul, is supplemented by the patriotic motive 
of instilling in the hearts and minds of the American youth those re- 
ligious principles which give sanction and support to the moral ele- 
ments necessary to good citizenship, and the preservation of free gov- 
ernment. 


Put Reticious Epucation on HicH PLANE 


The Protestant Christian churches, in undertaking to carry forward 
a comprehensive program of religious education, should determine that 
the educational standards and character of the work proposed shall be 
placed on as high a plane as that of the best public schools. If religious 
education is to command the respect which its importance merits, the 
organization and conduct of schools for religious education must be 
as thorough and complete as the organization of the public schools, and 
their program of work must be carried on as scientifically as that of 
the schools dealing with secular subjects. 

We shall not attempt to give a complete program for the organiza- 
tion, supervision and conduct of an efficient system of religious educa- 
tion. Such a program can be determined by a comparative study of the 
most efficient public schools and the best schools for religious educa- 
tion. The educational committee of this organization has made a most 
excellent report on this subject. There will always be one fundamental 
difference. ‘The public school is supported by revenues derived from 
public taxation, and therefore will always be on a sound financial basis. 
The religious school must be supported by free contributions. No part 
of its support can, or should, be derived from public revenue. But we 
are convinced that ample support will be given for carrying forward 
a program so organized and conducted as to command respect and in- 
sure results. 

Sound educational principles are as applicable in the field of re- 
ligious education as they are in secular education. For example, in 
the preparation of public school curricula careful graduation is made 
that the lessons may be suited to the age and mental capacity of the 
pupils. The same general principles should apply in the grading of 
lessons to be taught in an efficient program of religious education. 
There is a large fund of sound pedagogic knowledge based on years 
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of experience that is at once available and should be used in the devel- 
opment of an efficient system of religious education. 


Must Have CareruLty PrepaReD TEACHERS 


Great emphasis is being placed by educational authorities on the 
necessity of having competent, well-trained teachers in public schools. 
When we consider the vital importance of religious education from the 
standpoint of Christian character and good citizenship, we are im- 
pressed with the importance of entrusting the great work of religious 
instruction only to the best in ability, training and personality. The 
standards should certainly be as high as in the best public schools. 
The unprepared and unqualified should not be permitted to teach. No 
haphazard work should be tolerated. The call of the church must go 
out with an appeal that will attract the choicest spirits to this great 
work, and provision must be made for the training of workers in the 
field of religious education. 

In conclusion we would urge the advisability, both for the welfare 
of the individual and for the preservation of democratic ideals, of all 
American youth receiving their elementary education in the public 
schools. Here the children of all classes of society should meet on a 
common level to receive in a common language a fund of common 
knowledge which will tend to unify the varied elements of our popula- 
tion into one great nationality, trained to assume the duties of citizen- 
ship in a free government. Parents sometimes declare that the public 
schools are not good enough for their children to attend. If in any 
instance this charge be true, there is one answer to it: The public 
schools belong to all the people. They should be made good enough 
for the children of any family and they will then be none to good for 
the children of all. 

The public school and the church school should be conducted in 
sympathetic, cooperative relationship. The state needs the church and 
the church will loyally support the state. The state should make ade- 
quate provision for furnishing to every child free opportunities for the 
highest physical, mental and moral development of which he is capa- 
ble; and the church must assume the duty and obligation of providing 
religious education to the children of all the people, for the welfare of 
each individual soul, and for the preservation of our most cherished in- 


stitutions. 
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1 Ee I WERE to select a text as a point of departure for the develop- 
ment of this subject, I would choose that single sentence, “And I. 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” I 
believe this sentence contains the entire philosophy of Christian 
education. 

We once defined education in terms of knowledge. We believed 
that the educative process consisted in the mental assimilation of 
certain quantities of subject-matter. We now define education in terms 
of behavior. There is a very true sense in which we can say that 
education is the introduction of control into experience. Any act 
from which one gains future control is an educative act; and any act 
from which one does not gain future control is a non-educative act. 
It has been said that most people are so foolish that they learn only 
by experience. But most of us are so foolish that from a large part 
of our experience we do not learn, but from those acts of ours from 
which we gain future control we get what little education we possess. 

Having defined the educative process as the introduction of control 
inte experience, the educator at once turns from the question of defini- 
tion to the question of method. He asks: “By what methods can 
control be introduced into conduct?” 

We were once told that all progress came into the race by means 
of rehearsals. The schoolmaster’s motto in that day was “Practice 
makes perfect.” In harmony with this theory, penmanship was taught 
by the rehearsal method. The old-fashioned copy-books had a steel- 
engraved copy at the top of the page. The pupil’s first line was a fairly 
accurate copy of the perfect model at the top of the page. Into the 
pupil’s second line went the imperfections in his own first line. Into 
his third line went the imperfections in his own first and second lines, 
and, as the pupil wrote down the page, his writing grew poorer and 
poorer. If you will examine one of these old-time copy-books, you 
will find that the poorest writing is at the bottom of the page. 

The public school teachers finally discovered that much writing 
does not make a good writer; much reading does not make a good 
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reader. When they made this discovery the method of teaching pen- 
manship was changed. Those schools still using copy-books have the 
copy printed on a narrow slip of paper, which is fastened to a string 
running down the page in such a manner that it can be moved down 
the page as the pupil writes. The pupil writes his first line, following 
the perfect copy. Then the copy is moved down to cover his own im- 
perfect copy, and again he copies the perfect copy. And so he 
writes down the page. If you will examine a copy-book written after 
this manner, you will find that the poorest writing is at the top of 
the page. It is not practice which “makes perfect,” but practice under 
criticism, practice under direction, practice under the stimulation and 
pull of a great ideal. 

I think this is why we are exhorted not to neglect the assembling 
of ourselves together on the Lord’s day, not to absent ourselves from 
the mid-week prayer service, or to forsake our daily devotions and 
other “means of grace.” We are, by this means, to pull down our copy 
each day and live each day in the presence of our perfect copy. 

At a later date, we are told that the progress could come into 
the race only by an accidental adjustment of the individual to its 
environment. This was when we were hearing so much of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest. Every organism, so runs 
this theory, has a certain amount of surplus energy. If, by accident, 
the surplus energy is expended in the direction of a favorable environ- 
ment, the organism will live, and will be said to have been selected 
by nature for survival; but if, by chance, the surplus energy expends 
itself in the direction of an unfavorable environment, the organism 
will not survive, and will be said to have been selected by nature to 
die. This doctrine of natural selection has had a profound influence 
on educational practice. 

Most of us are evolutionists today, but few of us would attempt 
to account for the progress of the human species on the basis of 
accidental adjustment to a shifting environment. An entire restatement 
of the evolutionary hypothesis has been made necessary by investigation 
since the days of Darwin and Spencer. In recent years men have been 
studying mind as these early investigators studied matter. We are 
coming to see that human consciousness, by whatever process it entered 
the evolutionary series, presents facts which cannot be explained by 
any preceding level of racial development. When consciousness came, 
organic adaptation to environment was supplanted by conscious control 
of environment, and man came to have dominion over all the earth. 

Progress in the human species will not be secured by the accidemtat 
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adjustment of a biological organism to a favorable environment. Pro- 
gress in the human race will come in the future, as in the past, through 
two agencies—the prophets of the race and the teachers of the race. 
The prophets hold up before the race the great racial ideals, and the 
teachers of the race rehearse the childhood of the race in the ideals for 
which the prophets stand, and thus hand over to the future the 
prophetic visions. The prophet and the teacher are the agencies which 
jointly and co-operatively can bring progress into the race. 


Wuat ONE ScHOoOL BELIEVES 

One of the most influential, and certainly one of the most vociferous, 
educational doctrines of our day is woven out of pragmatic philosophy 
and functional psychology. It believes in the old and generally dis- 
carded theory of evolution which asserts that every stage in the 
evolutionary process is fully accounted for by a preceding stage; thus 
it would hold that there is nothing in human consciousness which is 
not fully explainable on the plane of animal consciousness. This school, 
therefore, studies biology, physiology, neurology and sensations, instead 
of consciousness, and the method of introspection is supplanted by 
mechanical attempts to measure neural reaction. Religion is rooted in 
biology, not in psychology. To this school the child is not born with 
a soul, but it sprouts a soul at about the same time it sprouts a 
mustache and from the same source. The child is not a human being, 
but a “candidate for humanity.” A soul is simply a construct which is 
produced like a callous on the hand, as the result of the function of a 
biological organism against its environment. 

Over against this school of extreme functionalism there is today 
another school which includes many of the leading American educators. 
This school believes that “consciousness is not the mere byproduct of 
organic adaptation.” It holds that consciousness can not be adequately 
studied by means of a formula borrowed from the realm of animal 
evolution. It believes that psychology can never become a science until 
it turns away from impressions and sensory details and recognizes 
that the inner processes of conscious organization so transform sensory 
elements that there is in sensation little of value to the student of 
consciousness. This school will study biology and evolution, but it will 
not depend upon biology for its formulas. 

This school distinguishes between an animal organism instinctively 
reaching out for food and a person consciously setting ends for him- 
self and adjusting himself and his environment to these ends. 
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This point of view stresses the social nature of consciousness, and it 
roots religion in consciousness, not in biology. Man does possess a 
biological background, but he also possesses a social consciousness 
which enables him to transcend his environment and have dominion, 
not only over the earth, but also over his biological background. 

Consciousness is a creative factor in experience. From the moment 
of birth it is active in the control of environment. The child’s first 
cry is a protest against environment. Its first percept is an attempt to 
organize and explain experience. The educator of this school will not 
attempt to breed up a race by any system of eugenics; he will not 
attempt to improve a race through euthenics or a scientifically con- 
trolled environment. Neither the biological sciences nor the social 
sciences are adequate to save a race. The educator will use both, but 
his point of attack is neither biology nor sociology; it is psychology. 
The educator deals directly with the human soul. 

Another theory which has had wide currency in the field of religious 
education, especially, remains to be noted in this brief survey of current 
educational doctrines. This is the theory of racial recapitulation. This 
theory holds that every individual of a species, from the moment 
of its inception to its maturity, passes through or recapitulates the 
adult stages through which the race has passed in its entire evolu- 
tionary history. Before birth, the human being is said to pass through 
various lower-animal stages. He is born just an animal, and must be 
allowed to live a normal animal life until he has evolved into a savage 
stage. Then he must be given a normal savage life, savage games, 
savage imagery, the scalping-knife, trapping, scouting, etc., until he 
develops into the Greek stage. Then his plays, games, religion, should 
be those of the adult Greeks in order that he may normally pass 
through this stage and enter the Roman stage. By the same process 
he should be passed on to the Germanic, Elizabethan, Puritan, and, 
finally, to the modern stage of the Initiative, Recall and the Referendum. 
This theory builds its curriculum on the basis of racial epochs. Time 
will not permit the enumeration of the many fallacies in this theory. 
It is almost entirely abandoned in the public-school field; but a large 
percentage of the boys’ work in the churches and Christian associations 
of this country is still based on the doctrine, that a boy is a non- 
religious animal, passing through his “stages” and developing into 
a human being. Chief among the fallacies in this theory are its 
violation of the well-known laws of habit and the doctrine of use 


and disuse. 
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A Quaker, hearing his boy swear, said: “Keep it up, Thomas, keep 
it up, until thee gets it all out of thee.” But one can not curse pro- 
fanity out of his system, and one can not remove undesirable instinc- 
tive traits by means of rehearsals. Instincts do no wear out; they wear 
in. Instincts are preserved to the race through expression; they tend to 
die out through disuse. The deeper seated and the more fundamental 
the instinct, the harder it is to remove. Habits based upon deep-seated 
instincts are the hardest to break. Smoking, for example, is based 
on the sucking impulse, and the man who smokes—just husn’t been 
weaned yet. The wise educator does not try to wear out undesirable 
tendencies; he tries to starve them to death through disuse. 


Instincts ARE PRESERVED THROUGH EXPRESSION 


When I was passing through the period of pre-adolescent develop- 
ment, I found myself a member of a gang of boys in our village. 
I was in what our recapitulation friends call the “gang stage,’ when 
the gang instinct is supposed to develop. We know now, of course, 
that there is no such thing as a “gang” instinct. There is a budding, 
developing social instinct, which leads the boy to form his social 
groups, just as it leads his father to join his lodges and his political 
parties, and his mother to join the village woman’s club. There is no 
more of a gang instinct than there is a lodge, club or political party 
instinct. The gang is a result, not a cause; hence the educator can 
determine the character of the gang. The formation of undesirable 
gangs in the community is an evidence of the underfed social nature 
of the children, rather than an evidence of the presence of some 
mysterious biologica’ entity called the “gang” instinct. 

One day this gang of which I was a member undertook to teach me 
the fine art of chewing tobacco. My father was a physician, but he 
had never taught me how many dogs an ounce of nicotine would kill. 
He had never shown me charts depicting the baneful effects of tobacco 
on the brain, lungs, heart, liver, and other vital organs. I had never 
seen tables of statistics showing the great economic and social dis- 
advantages of using tobacco. But many a time I had heard my father 
tell my mother that, as far back as he could trace his family, he could 
not find the record of any one bearing the family name who ever 
used either liquor or tobacco, and then, with great feeling he would 
say to her: “How proud we'll be if our boys can maintain the family 
record!” As a little tot I used to straighten up and say to myself : 
“Well, he can count on me. I’ll be an Athearn.” That day, when the 
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boys of the gang tried to teach me to chew tobacco, they threw me 
down in the dust of the village street. Several of ‘the boys held me 
while one boy, bigger than the rest, rubbed a plug of tobacco across my 
teeth. While this process was going on, with jaws closed as with the 
set of death, I said to myself, “Well, they can kill me if they wish, but 
I won't open up.” And why did I not open up? Was I the gang’s boy? 
Well, not that gang’s boy. I belonged to another gang. Over the 
shoulder of the big boy with the plug of tobacco I could see, in my 
mind’s eye, my father, looking on; over his shoulder I could see my 
grandfather; over my grandfather’s shoulder I could sce my great- 
grandfather. I could see a row of Athearns from myself reaching 
clear back to Adam, all looking down to see whether or not I would 
maintain the Athearn ideal. When the church and the home can stamp 
proper ideals upon the consciousness of the child, it will be possible 
for the child to go out into the world, but not be “of the world.” 

It is this capacity for control in terms of internal imagery, ideas 
and ideals that distinguishes the man from the lower animals. When 
a fly bites the cow, the cow just has to kick. When the cow kicks the 
bucket it is unfortunate, but it is not immoral. The conduct of the 
cow is determined by external stimuli. Its nervous mechanism has 
to respond, like an alarm-clock, in definite ways to external excitation. 
But if the cow had the power to hold in its mind the imagery of a 
good cow, and if it had the power to control its conduct in terms 
of this internal imagery, then the cow would have moral responsibility. 
When the fly would bite the cow, the cow would inhibit the tendency 
to kick, square its conduct with its ideal cow, and turn around and 


do a kindness to the fly. 


PropHET RESPONSIBLE FOR RACIAL IDEALS 


Character consists in the ability to hold an ideal in consciousness 
and to control every act of every day in terms of that ideal. The 
educator must know how to deal with this capacity for internal control. 
The prophet is responsible for racial ideals. It is the teacher’s business 
to implant these ideals in the minds of children, and so to rehearse 
them in these ideals that they shall be realized in racial experience. 

Suppose, for example, that the prophets of a race should see a 
vision of man from whom the fighting instinct had been removed. 
How would the educators proceed? Remember, please, I am not 
raising the question as to whether the fighting instinct should be 


removed from the race. But, granted that it had been determined to 
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remove it, the educator would have to do three things: (1) Put the 
ideal of peace into the inner consciousness of the children of the race. 
(2) Eliminate from the experience of the child all things that tend to 
stimulate the fighting instinct. This would remove such games as 
boxing, football, and other personal-contact games which stimulates 
the fighting instinct. (3) Throw around the child an environment 
which would develop his altruistic and co-operative impulses, thus 
substituting for these things that make rivals and victors, positive 
rehearsals in those things which make comrades and brothers. 

If fighting ever gets out of the race, it must die out im the presence 
of the ideal of peace. It is so of every element which is not handed 
on to future racial experience. The educator gives the rising generation 
positive rehearsals in the elements which enter into the prophetic vision, 
and he lets all other elements drop out of the race through disuse. 
And thus progress comes into a race through the co-operative efforts 
of the prophet and the teacher. 

I have defined education as the introduction of control into conduct, 
and I have tried to show that control of the human being must be 
in terms of internal ideals, instead of in terms of a blind, biological 
adaptation to external excitations; in terms of a capacity to live up to 
ideals, rather than adjustment to environment; standardization, rather 
than adaptation. 

I now wish to define religious education as the introduction of 
control into experience in terms of a great religious ideal. If the 
religious ideal should be that represented by Buddha, and the child 
should be taught to control every act of every day in terms of Buddha, 
it would receive a Buddhistic religious education. If the ideal be 
represented by the teachings of Mohammed, and the child should be 
taught to control all his acts in terms of this ideal, he would receive 
a Mohammedan religious education. 

What, then, is Christian education? Christian education is the 
introduction of control into experience in terms of Jesus Christ. And 
the Christian educator has but one task, and that is so to present 
Jesus Christ to the rising generation that every act of every day of 
every person will be performed in harmony with His holy will. There 
may be such a thing as evangelism that is not educational, but there 
can be no such thing as a Christian education which is not evangelical, 
The whole purpose of Christian education is to unite the life of the 
child with the life of Christ, and so lead him to be one with the 
Father. The Christian educator determines all his methods and selects 
all his material with this one end in view. 
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I am asked to discuss the outlook, in North America, for a system 
of education which proposes to teach Jesus Christ to all people, boys 
and girls and men and women. In the development of the aims and 
objectives of Christian education there are at the present time six 
pressing problems. 


Stix PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 


1. Organization. The first is the problem of organization. This 
convention will be notable because of the inauguration of an experiment 
in organization. We are just now where the American colonies were 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. They knew they must work 
together—that they had common interests—but they did not have the 
machinery for co-operative activity. Two parties arose; one believing 
in state sovereignty and a weak confederation of states; the other 
advocating a strong federal government with the guarantee of state 
rights. 

We are now debating the question of denominational rights versus 
interdenominational authority. There are two parties among us. One 
which stresses denominational rights and one which stresses inter- 
denominational co-operation. If we can be kept working together 
long enough we will gradually evolve a form of organization which 
will meet the desires of both parties. ach party believes there is 
some virtue in the other party. As we work together, (and we must 
let nothing pull us apart) we will find that the virtues of both parties 
will come to be incorporated in a great unified organization that will 
adequately meet the needs of all. 

But the problems of organization, whose solution we are beginning 
here today, must be reenacted in every village, hamlet, and countryside 
in the days that are just ahead. Here is the point of greatest danger. 
Voluntary leaders, untrained for the task, will be asked to construct 
local organizations. Many mistakes will be made, much wise general- 
ship will be demanded, and much, very much, forbearance and Christian 
charity will be required. The question, in last analysis, is: How can 
a local community provide adequate religious training for all its citizens 
and still preserve inviolate the principle of complete separation of 
church and state and the distinctive contributions of different religious 
bodies. This problem has never been solved before. The democratic 
state has created, in the public school system, a piece of machinery 
which can be depended upon to hand on from generation to generation 
the intellectual, social and industrial achievements of the race; but we 
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have not had an equally efficient piece of machinery with which to hand 
on from generation to generation the moral and spiritual achievements 
of the race. That new machinery we now propose to build. It will be a 
long, slow, laborious process. It will require an army of highly trained 
administrators and cost vast sums of money. It will call for martyrs 
who are willing to give their lives to establish and maintain it. The 
building of an organization which will reach every child in North 
America, and which will be able to carry a system of Sunday and 
week-day schools, attended by millions of pupils, taught by thousands 
of professionally trained teachers, and supported by an enlightened 
Protestant public sentiment is a challenge such as has never before 
been offered to Christian leadership. 


2. The Scientific Method. The application of the scientific method 
to religious phenomena has much to offer to religion if it is remembered 
that there are fields of knowledge which can not be fully surveyed by 
the use of the categories of physical science. There are men who 
analyze prayer—separate it into its various psychic atoms and then 
deny that prayer has any identity. It would be as logical to analyze 
a drop of water into atoms of hydrogen and oxygen and then deny 
the existence of water or claim that water as such had no objective 
reality. It needs to be made clear that all reality can not be put into 
the scientists’ test tube. Christianity implies the truth of certain 
metaphysical and ethical theories and the untruth of others. To scientific 
method there should be added the insight and the outlook of meta- 
physics. Current psychology of religious needs the corrective of a 
sound philosophy of religion, 

Professor Henry C. Sheldon of Boston University, writing in the 
Princeton Theological Review of January, 1922, (Volume XX, No. 1.) 
propounded five questions to those modern writers who are claiming 
overmuch for the scientific method as applied to religious phenomena: 

Does psychology cover so large a province as to leave no 
truly distinctive field or function to philosophy? 

Is there good historic warrant for defining religion as the 
consciousness of social values, or as the recognition and pursuit 


of social values, thus leaving out of the definition all explicit 
reference to a felt friendship to a Higher Power? 

Have arguments for the existence of God so small a measure 
of cogency as is assumed by some exponents of the psychology 
of religion? 

Do psychological data involve any proper occasion or demand 
to negate the conception of positive revelation? 

Is there reason for believing that a religion can be made to 
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work successfully which ignores the idea of God and stresses 
simply a human striving for the good of society on an earthly 
theatre? 

These questions suggest the fields of inquiry which must be entered 


by those who are wisely to guide the development of religious educa- 
tion. The scientific method must be mastered and used as one of the 
legitimate agencies of investigation and interpretation. 

3. Borrowing from Public Education. Education has been an 
habitual borrower. It usually borrows heavily from the current science 
of its day. In the days of Descarte it borrowed from mathematics. 
In the days of Hebart it borrowed from physics. It is now borrowing 
its formulae from biology. Secular education has been but recently 
begun to do original work in the field of education. To borrow from it 
is to borrow from a source not highly trustworthy. It is too young 
to be infallible. Public education has studied the psychology of habit, 
the psychology of ideas and the psychology of attitudes, but it has 
not made any adequate study of the psychology of emotions, sentiments, 
prejudice, ideals and those conduct-controls with which religion deals. 
While there is much of public school technique that may be readily 
turned to the service of religious education, it is not correct to suppose 
that the training which will make a good public school teacher will 
make an efficient Sunday school teacher. Religious education has a 
technique peculiar to the nature and ends of religious experience. 
Religious education has, also, a content as well as a technique. The 
history, psychology and philosophy of religion; its literature, its organi- 
zation and its development, etc., must be mastered through long and 
arduous study by those who would essay to speak with authority on 
the technique of religious education. 

Much current educational theory is based largely on behavioristic 
psychology and pragmatic philosophy. It is materialistic and natura- 
listic in its implications. It roots all mental phenomena in biolog 
and defines psychology as applied biology. God, according to this 
theory, is an algebraic x, having no objective validity within itself 
but being a mere symbol for values that have their only reality in 
the modified states of the nervous system. The literature of religious 
education is now shot full of project and problem methods and the 
entire vocabulary of instinctive, biological adjustments borrowed 
bodily from a present-day public school theory. 

Before the time of Darwin, biology was in bondage to mechanics. 
All phenomena were explained by categories derived from a study of 
inorganic matter. Darwin demonstrated that there were laws of growth 
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and activity in the biological realm which could not be adequately 
explained by the laws of physics and mechanics. Darwin freed biology 
from mechanics; but biology had scarcely gained its freedoma when 
the followers of Darwin projected the formulae of biology backward 
into the field of mechanics and forward into the field of human con- 
sciousness. Psychology is today in bondage to biology as biology was 
once in bondage to mechanics. Some one must do for psychology what 
Darwin did for biology. Psychology must be set free from biology. 
It is as futile to attempt to explain the phenomena of human con- 
sciousness by categories derived from the realm of biology as it was 
in Darwin’s time to attempt to explain biological data by formulae 
derived from the study of inorganic matter. The religious educator 
must help to free psychology from its bondage to the biological sciences. 
The religious educator must be a producer, a constructive thinker, not 
a parasite feeding on paraphrases from current public school literature. 

4. The Development of the Public School System. The Protestant 
Church thrives on intelligence. It fosters all means of disseminating 
knowledge and culture to the masses of the people. Likewise the 
democratic state depends for its perpetuity on the intelligence and moral 
integrity of its citizens. The democratic state is developing a system 
of free schools which will give to its citizens the common knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and ideals necessary to guarantee the preservation of 
democratic institutions. The average citizen of the near future will 
have the discipline and the knowledge which represents the training of a 
standardized American high school. He will have been taught to 
think for himself, to analyze and evaluate experience on the basis of 
facts and basic principles. He will have studied biology, chemistry, 
physics, sociology, ethics, history. He will be the confusion of the 
demagogue in politics, for he can think for himself, and detect the 
errors in the thinking of other people. This average citizen will be 
the product of the universalized high school of the immediate future. 
The curriculum of this high school will have at its core the social 
sciences. Each community will be a little democracy and each school- 
house will be the capital of the community. The public school will 
be a training center for social control. Each child will have a “way of 
life,” a theory of society. The schoolmaster who determines the social 
theories of the childhood of a nation and furnishes the common knowl- 
edge upon which a nation depends for its social solidarity, will, in a 
very true sense, determine the destiny of the nation. Is it any 
wonder then, that the developing public school system should be pre- 
sented as one of the problems of those people who are interested in 
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the religious education of the nation? It is not clear that the church 
must be prepared to present its message to an educated citizenship? Its 
teachers, and preachers must themselves, be educated. In a typical 
American state, 200,000 pupils sit each Sunday in the presence of a 
Sunday school teacher who has not gone beyond the tenth grade in 
the public school. In that state the average Sunday school teacher 
is a married woman, thirty-seven years of age, with two children. 
She has had but eleven years of schooling and no training for the task 
of religious teaching. She joined the church twenty-two years ago. 
She brings to her class each Sunday the background of scientific and 
social training represented by the American high school of a generation 
ago. Three out of every four pupils that enter her class at twelve 
years of age drop from both Sunday school and church before they are 
eighteen years of age. Is it any wonder that religious fanaticism can 
sweep through a land whose religious teachers are so poorly prepared 
to present the great facts and concepts and experiences which constitute 
the religious life? And is it any wonder that so small a proportion 
of the educated people of our American communities are not actively 
interested in the church? 

It is clear that unless the church can present religion to educated 
people the conduct of the citizens of the future will not be motivated 
by religious ideals. The call of an educated citizenship to the church 
of the immediate future is for an educated leadership which can present 
religion in such a manner as to meet the deepest needs of men and 
women whose minds are trained in the disciplines of a democracy’s 
schools. 

5. The Tendency to Substitute Technique for Content. A fifth 
problem is a well market tendency to ignore content as we came to 
recognize the place of methods and organization. Organization and 
methodology are valuable, but they are secondary. The world can mot 
be saved by pedagogy alone. It can be saved better with pedagogy than 
without it, but pedagogy itself is a secondary consideration. There 
must be courses in the Bible, philosophy, psychology, comparative 
religion, church history, ethics and kindred subjects. There is a 
subject matter of religion. The religious teacher must have a clear 
conception of the relation of religion to science and of religion to 
ethics. The great concepts of religion must be made the common 
property of all the people. The average Sunday school teacher does 
not possess this information and for this reason religious fanaticism 
and religious vagaries spread rapidly. There are certain fundamentals 
of Christianity which are essential to the development of religion among 
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the people and these fundamental elements must be mastered by all 
the children of all the people. Pedagogy is an instrument to this end. 


6. The Problem of Voluntary Leadership. The important task of 
teaching religion to the American people is intrusted by the Protestant _ 
churches, in large measure, to an untrained, voluntary body of teachers 
and officers. The general theory is that any one who has good char- 
acter can teach Christianity, even though they themselves can not 
formulate its cardinal principles. The typical American Sunday school 
teacher fills three church offices from time taken from business or 
domestic duties. These faithful teachers have the highest motives, 
but they are, for the most part, ignorant of both the content and the 
methods of religious education. An army whose success depends upon 
an undisciplined soldiery is certain of defeat. Just as certainly is the 
cause of Christian education sure to be defeated unless its voluntary 
workers can be made more efficient. I suggest three things which are 
essential to the safe use of voluntary workers in religious education. 

a. The establishing and maintenance of a minimum standard in 
content and method as a perquisite for all teachers and officers in reli- 
gious schools. 

b. Close supervision of all voluntary workers by technically trained 
and salaried supervisors. 

c. The development of a professional spirit in salaried and voluntary 
workers. 

{f the voluntary system is to be preserved some such steps as the 
foregoing must be taken to protect the children of the nation from 
spiritual malpractice. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ForwarpD STEPS 


1. Endow Research in Religious Education. A great movement 
like religious education can not afford to make mistakes. It should be 
sure of its facts. Great research laboratories should be richly endowed 
to foster investigation in this field. 

Medicine, sociology, industry, all have their great laboratory and 
experiment stations. I know of no college or university in North 
America which has ever begun to endow research in religious educa- 
tion. Doctors, bankers, business men cannot afford to base their 
methods on guesses or mere sentiment. They must have the facts. 
Religious education will make little progress until it bases its processes 
on accurate and full data. 


2. Redeem the Church College. The next step is to redeem the 
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church college, Mark you, I said, redeem the church college. Church 
colleges are now a part and parcel of the public schools and they are 
practically dominated by the interests that control the public school 
system. We must return them back to the service of the church. * * * 
Church colleges do thirteen times as much for the training of public 
school teachers as they do for the training of religious teachers. 
Moreoyer, our church colleges have failed to recognize that they have 
a distinct contribution to make to the church. The departments of 
philosophy in a Christian college should give to all students a phil- 
osophical interpretation of the ideals of the Christian religion, so that 
whatever philosophies may evolve out of the sciences taught in that 
college, they will all be seen in the light of the philosophy of 
Christianity. 

Why do we have a social unrest now? Why was it necessary to 
create social service departments in denominational boards? Because 
the denominational colleges have not recognized that their contribution 
was to give to the leaders of this country through their sociology 
departments the social program of Jesus Christ. 

Denominational colleges have failed as teachers of Biblical history 
and literature, and the nature and structure of religion, but their most 
lamentable failures have been in their departments of philosophy and 
ethics, and in their departments of sociology. 

When the departments of these colleges come back to their task, 
we shall have a leadership that will solve these great problems, and 
we will not be battling to give the church a social program or to square 
the findings of science with the claims of religion. The church college 
will solve this problem. Now, let us call the church colleges back 
to that task, or put them out of business! 

3. Create a System of Leadership Training. The third step to 
be enumerated, but in my judgment the first to be taken, is the creation 
of a system of leadership training which will draw into the service 
of the church of each generation any army of its most capable young 
men and women and train them for professional and voluntary service 
as teachers of religion. This will include a system of teacher training 
in local churches and communities, institutes, summer training schools, 
departments of religious education in church colleges, graduate schools 
for research and advance courses in religious education. 

4. Develop a System of Week Day and Sunday Schools of Religion. 
These schools should teach every child and be coordinate with and 


supplementary to the public schools. 
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5. Create an Organization and a Supervisory Force Which Will 
Reach Every School and Every Child. This system would constitute 
a unified system of Protestant Christian schools for North America. 

6. Arouse a Sleeping Church to the Necessity of Taking These 
Steps. Launch a crusade in the interests of religious education. Convict 
the church of the sin of the spiritual neglect of its children and youth. 


Tue OvuTLooK 


Seven out of every ten children and youth in America under twenty- 
five years of age are unreached by the educational program of any 
church, either Jewish, Protestant or Catholic. The Protestant church 
has not taken seriously the task of Christian education. The revelations 
of appalling spiritual illiteracy have startled religious leaders into 
renewed zeal for Christian education. We have been asked to chart 
the course and state the outlook for this movement. In reply, we have 
defined Christian education by setting it over against current educa- 
tional theories; we have enumerated the chief difficulties which will 
beset the course of the new movement; and we have catalogued some 
of the forward steps which should characterize the program of religious 
education in the days that are just ahead. It remains for us to predict 
the chances of success of a movement which is without a competent 
leadership, with little experience in scientific educational administration, 
with latent but largely unused resources for leadership training, and 
with a church which still goes its easy, sleepy way while seven out of 
ten of the children of the country pass its doors and are totally 
unreached by its ministry. 

From an intimate contact with this movement for the past decade 
I feel like predicting a glorious future for it. (1) The teachers are 
desperately in earnest and ready for leadership. (2) The leaders are 
ready to face their stubborn problems together. (3) The machinery 
for co-operative effort is in process of formation. (4) There is a 
potential support for this movement which awaits only the evidence 
of a unified and competent leadership. (5) The wane of moral laxity 
and crime has emphasized the need of a new program of religious 
training. (6) The revival of interest in education for democracy 
has called Protestantism into a new defense of the public schools. 
(7) Behind the many mistakes which have marked the work of the 
past two decades to professionalize the field of religious education there 
has been a great religious passion. The mistakes have been incident 
to the development of a new science. Already there are many assured 
and dependable results. (8) The leaders of this movement have the 
spirit of the Christian Martyr. 
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Recognizing how unprepared we are for the way ahead, we must 
march forward now. A great national interest demands a national 
Program of moral education. It will either be furnished by the state 
or by the church. From every hand there come evidences that the 
Protestant churches of North America have already accepted the 
challenge, and we are to witness a veritable renaissance in religious 
education which will revitalize the church itself and guarantee to 
every child his spiritual birthright. 


A Program for Religious Education 
W. W. Charters 


ELIGIOUS education is directly interested in the present educa- 
tional research movement. It is vitally interested, partly because 
religion is so important, and partly because it is in the atmosphere 
of movements in general education. To religious education the same 
two contributions must inevitably be made. Religious education will 
become functional and adopt the aim of helping youth better to meet 
the problems of life. It will develop the machinery by which a func- 
tional point of view is embodied in practice in the church schoolroom. 
All that is needed to make the beginning is an adequately supported 
bureau of research and service which will bring from the field of 
general education the findings which have worked, and in its own 
field develop for itself those results which are needed for its own uses. 
To make the value of such an agency quite evident I should like to 
outline a program for religious education. 

The present difficulties in religious education are numerous. There 
is no unanimity of effort. Agencies such as the church school, the 
young people’s secieties, the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A., have 
all built their courses independently of each other. They each teach 
what they think is best. Some truths are overstressed while others 
are understressed. 

Another difficulty is found within each of these agencies. The 
church school, for instance, does not know exactly what it should 
teach. The lessons are selected without objective standards. The 
virtues and ideals which should dominate the Christian are not specifi- 
cally determined. The standard for selection of material is that of 
covering the major portions of the Bible once in eight years. But the 
standard of selection should, on the contrary, be the covering of the 
problems, activities, and ideals, which the youth of this generation meet 
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and will meet, and the Bible should be used for that purpose. Religious 
living as composed of religious feelings, ideals, and activities, is the 
functional end of religious education, and the Bible should be used in 
fullest measure to compass this end. 

To meet this situation I purpose the following program: 

Let us first determine the fundamental ideals to be achieved by 
Christian individuals. These include the moral ideals such as honesty, 
kindness, forcefulness, and service, and religious ideals such as obedi- 
ence to the will of God. Such ideals are of paramount importance 
to society and to the individuals who constitute it. Without them 
humanity would destroy itself; with them it may achieve the stature 
of the superman. 

It is imperative that the Protestant denominations have a clear-eyed 
view of what the ideals are for which they stand; in their schools 
they should find these ideals taught efficiently and forcefully. But to be 
sure that the ideals are taught they should be listed—not as creeds— 
but as ends to be achieved. 


The second step is to determine the activities to which these ideals 
apply. As I understand a religious life, it is one in which the homely 
daily activities of life are carried on under the control of religious 
ideals. A religious man is one whose thoughts, feelings, and actions 
are dominated by religious ideals. 

This means that a list of the common daily actions and problems 
of people should be made. The question is asked for little children: 
What are the tasks and problems of little children in which religious 
ideals may function? The answer is a list, consisting of such things 
as study, housework, errands, and games. Then a similar question 
is asked for youth and for adulthood. 

The method by which this so-called “job analysis’ may be carried 
on consists of investigations and conferences. The research agency 
finds the facts and turns them over to the religious statesmen for 
interpretation and decision. The findings are informational and not 
authoritative. If they are accepted substantially in full a concerted 
campaign may be carried on by all agencies against the common foes 
of ignorance, indifference, and immorality. 

The third problem is to collect the best methods of carrying on 
these activities under the control of religious ideals. For this the 
Bible provides the chief sources of supply. Principles, methods, and 
the examples of men exist in abundance. Illustrations from child life, 
both religious and secular, and from the lives of religious heroes will 
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naturally be added until there is in the hands of the instructor the 
best collection of the best methods. 

This material falls into two significant classes—informational 
material and conduct material. The informational material is used 
to teach the children how to live religious lives. The conduct material 
is used in getting them to live religious lives. The first tells how it is 
done; the second does it. Conduct material used in carrying across ideals 
into conduct includes such agencies as prayer, church attendance, 
participation in church activities, daily conduct in daily life, and so 
forth. 

The methods of collecting these materials of instruction are similar 
to the methods used in the two preceding steps. Investigation and 
conference are to be employed, and once again the findings are informa- 
tional, not authoritative. 

When the material is collected it must be taught, and this calis for 
additional research. The material of instruction must first of all be 
arranged, according to stages of development, into such divisions as 
primary, intermediate, junior, senior, and adult. The ideals which 
appeal to each stage and the activities carried on must be selected 
and taught at the proper age and through appropriate material, with 
the final objective of modifying conduct to accord with religious ideals. 

The material must then be distributed among the agencies of reli- 
gious education. Upon which ideals and activities shall the church 
school, the daily vacation school, the young people’s societies, and so 
forth, each concentrate? When overlapping is necessary is the duplica- 
tion made on the right topics? Or are all the agencies needed? Should 
new agencies be developed to round out the instruction? These and 
other questions of distribution and emphasis must be met and answered. 

In teaching the material, the amount of repetition that is necessary 
before an ideal is fixed in conduct must be determined and steps taken 
in accordance with the facts. Attention must also be focused on con- 
duct rather than upon information. How to make children do what they 
know they ought to do is assuredly a subject for research. 

There should be established a Bureau of Research and Service, 
in connection with the International Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education, whose primary business is to help existing agencies to 
carry on research. 
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The Genius of Protestant Christian Education 


Norman E. Richardson 


a Pte term Protestant, as herein applied to Christian education, is 
intended to designate those types of Christian education which are 
distinct from the system used in the Roman Catholic Church. There 
are two reasons why it is difficult to make this distinction. First, there 
are Protestant churches, the educational policies of which in some par- 
ticulars, resemble those of the Romish Church. The Lutheran use of 
the parochial school and the Protestant Episcopalian use of the holy 
sacraments suggest points of similarity. Second, the wide variation in 
the educational principles adopted by the many Protestant churches, 
makes it difficult to select and describe those that are common to all. 
Nor does the subject assigned contemplate such a detailed, historical 
and doctrinal study. The purpose evidently is that of calling attention 
to those motives and methods in religious education which lie at the 
foundation of the cooperative enterprise undertaken by the organization 
under whose auspices this great convention has been called. 

Under this limitation of the subject, we may say that the genius 
of Protestant Christian education can be studied to the best advantage 
from three distinct points of view: (1) its objective, (2) its method 
and materials, and (3) its motive. To understand these major aspects 
of the movement is to appreciate its most active forces and the general 
direction in which it is moving. 


Tue Aim or PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


As thus interpreted, the term Protestant may be used to designate 
an educational conviction that ecclesiastical institutions should be the 
servants ard not the masters of humanity. The continued existence of 
any religious institution or sacred rite, even the Sabbath itself, can be 
justified only in terms of its service to man. A church that exists at 
the expense of humanity has neither the moral nor the rational right 
to perpetuate itself by a process of religious training. Any church 
that conceives its mission to be that of being ministered unto rather 
than that of ministering to the physical, vocational, avocational, and 
social needs of mankind is fit only for the institutional scrap-heap. It 
has become morally unfit to be an agency of religious education. 

The aim of Protestant Christian education is not that of blindly 
perpetuating an institution that has outlived its usefulness, as above 
defined, and consequently has become a parasite upon society. In 
Protestant thinking, ultimate values are moral and spiritual. The ulti- 
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mate objective of its educational endeavor is human welfare, both indi- 
vidual and social, realized here on earth. Nor has it any purgatory to 
use as a fulcrum and fear as a lever to lift the motives of human con- 
duct up onto the plane of righteousness, 

Briefly stated and in terms of the individual, the aim of Protestant 
Christian education is the progressive reconstituting of the vital reli- 
gious experience of the pupil, be he young or old. This developing 
religious life is seen in an ever increasing appreciation of mystical, 
rational, aesthetic, social, traditional, and ascetic values. With the 
personal and religiously motivated appropriation of such values as 
these, there comes a better understanding of one’s own needs and 
Capacities, together with greater control over subsequent religious 
development. All this means gradual approximation unto fullness or 
richness of spiritual life. Protestantism formulates its aim in terms 
of the present needs, the native and acquired interests, and the growing 
capacities of individuals. It has no sacerdotal manipulation which can 
take the place of the individual’s own knowledge of the Word of God 
and of his active, intelligent faith in the realities therein contained. 

But the aim of religious education may also be conceived in social 
terms. Protestantism cannot stand idly by and witness a civilization 
motivated by competition and individualism move on toward self- 
destruction. It is not content to perpetuate religious institutions in 
the midst of deteriorating ethical ideals. It is sensitive to the social, 
racial, industrial, civic, and commercial immorality of the present time. 
Its objectives include the individual in the midst of all such relation- 
ships. It seeks to make of him a force for the upbuilding of the 
social order as well as to furnish him with the most favorable social 
conditions for religious development. It conceives the spiritual life 
as one lived in conformity with the principles of justice, kindness, and 
cooperation. The greatest satisfactions of that life have their source 
in service to one’s fellow men and not in the abundance of the things 
it possesses. It seeks to control conduct in every-day living, under 
present conditions, and not merely to arouse sentimental attitudes 
toward a future life, void of all social danger and responsibility. 


Its MetHop AND MATERIALS 
The aim of religious education, as defined above, suggests the 
genius for adaptation which has characterized Protestantism from the 
beginning. Its vigorous life and growing power is explained in terms 
of this fundamental law of biology. Any religious institution that is 
unable to adapt itself to the changes that take place in its environment, 
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that is, in the social process, becomes antiquated and useless. Mod- 
ernism will be its perennial foe. Its traditions become increasingly 
burdensome and embarrassing. Forces are at work which tend to sep- 
arate it from life. It has to resort to artificial methods to retain its 
place as a vital force. It depends upon anchors rather than upon pro- 
peller and rudder. : 

Protestanism is not thus handicapped. It recognizes the essential 
nature of the social process. It has faith to believe that only by losing 
its life in ministering to the changing needs of this process of human 
development can it find its life. Hence, with a minimum of embarrass- 
ment, it can change its methods and materials to meet the exigencies of 
advancing civilization. As a living process, it expects ever to have 
problems of adaptation. New situations do not fill it with alarm. Its 
genius is seen in its power of self-correction and adaptation, its power 
to survive as a levening factor in a society that is ever changing. 

The operation of this basic law of adaptation is seen clearly in the 
attitude taken by the educational leaders of Protestant churches toward 
the scientific movement, toward modern internationalism, toward the 
industrial and commercial phases of our modern life, and toward 
socialism in its many forms. Materials and methods which were of 
great service and which were eminently suitable a generation ago are 
now being modified. To ignore the necessity of these profound changes 
is suicidal. To fail to take them into account in organizing and ad- 
ministering a national program of religious education is to make the 
largest success impossible. Protestantism is not an “as you were” in- 
stitution nor is the Protestant program of religious education chained 
with fetters to interests that have had their day and have ceased to 
be. 

The influence of the scientific movement is particularly noteworthy. 
The Protestant religious educator accepts, without embarrassment, the 
findings of the devout scientist. He knows that there is no conflict 
between science and religion, though, as Professor Bowne used to say, 
scientists and theologians who neither know nor stick to their own 
respective fields engage in frequent though harmless skirmishes. There 
is no basic cleavage between religious and secular education in this 
matter. Not all scientists are irreligious. Not all religious leaders are 
unscientific. The best teachers in both fields are both scientific and 
religious. The religious educator who ignores or discredits the scien- 
tific method belongs to a former age. If he desires sympathy and 
large social recognition while clinging to the position that the function 
of religious education is to warn young people against all scientific 
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hypotheses, including evolution, there is but one thing for him to do— 
namely: transplant himself to some pre-scientific age. Mediaevalism is 
his native habitat. The surviving remnants of the mediaeval ages are 
his only intellectual companions. They furnish his only constituency. 

Protestant Christian education is directly dependent upon both 
science and religion. It is concerned with immediate causes, immediate 
results, and controlled situations. It also has a theory of reality, of 
ultimate causes and results which is consistent with the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Its work is of such crucial importance that it 
does not dare to depend upon accident or ignorance or chance. It sub- 
mits its processes to scientific investigation. In striving to perfect its 
technique it is not taking matters out of God’s hand but rather is 
creating conditions in which God can work to the best advantage. Man 
and God working together scientifically produce the best corn and the 
best character. 

In selecting the lesson material, this same recognition of scientifi- 
cally accredited facts and principles, as contrasted with mere dogma, 
igs necessary. There are pedagogical strata in the Bible which can be 
discovered and properly appraised only by those who have mastered 
child psychology. There is a historical development which constitutes 
the background of the religious development of the Hebrews. But 
only the historical scientist is equipped to understand and explain it. 
Protestant Christian education does not have its most luxuriant growth 
in an atmosphere of self-satisfied and conscious ignorance. It seeks 
the light. It does and always will have a considerable portion of its 
constituency of those who belong to the dogmatic emotional type. It 
will ever hold a substantial group whose sense of dependence makes it 
necessary for them to exalt the virtue of clinging to traditional sources 
of certainty. But even among these groups there is an intellectual 
alertness which is not found in the corresponding groups outside of 
Protestantism. Rationality does not furnish the only criteria by which 
the progressive reconstituting of religious experience, as found in the 
Protestant churches, should take place. Religion is more than any 
theory of religion and much more than logic. 

On the other hand Protestantism is destined to hold a majority of 
those religious leaders who are intellectually alert. This large portion 
of its constituency absorbs without permanent embarrassment the re- 
sults of reverently constructive criticism of the Bible, of religious 
institutions, and of all spiritual processes. Scientific results in the 
fields of psychology, education, sociology, and ethnology are incor- 
porated into its materials and technique with as great readiness as the 
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nature of the program warrants. A certain passion for effectiveness 
stimulates the spirit of experimentation. Protestantism is not afraid 
to make mistakes. In its educational program it would rather be ef- 
fective than infallible. It may hesitate to place the sanctions of re- 
ligion upon the claims of all who pose as psychologists, educators, or 
sociologists. It will not soon forget certain unfortunate experiences 
wherein that which was supposed to be scientific was gathered up and 
included in religious faith. Religious educators are necessarily conser- 
vative. But in a scientific age those who belong to the Protestant 
group are increasingly open minded. For the most part, they are not 
disturbed or distressed when they find themselves in the presence of 
new truth. 

The world can expect that the most fruitful research and experi- 
mental work in religious education will be done under Protestant aus- 
pices. Upon us rests the responsibility of pioneering in this field. The 
body here represented should establish and maintain a strong depart- 
ment of research and service in which, as Dr. Charter has suggested, 
the full resources of the scientific researches now being carried on in 
public education can be utilized. Such an undertaking would be in 
keeping with our best ideals and traditions. 


Tue Motive or PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Religious education as conceived and practiced by the Protestant 
denominations here represented, conserves the evangelical motive. It 
has driving force. Its consecrated endeavors are ever turned toward 
a world whose only hope is found in Jesus Christ. That which is 
alien to the life, teachings, and as yet unrealized purpose of Jesus 
Christ is the obiect of its self-sacrificing reclamation. Its efforts are 
directed courageously and vicariously against what it conceives to be 
the enemies of the Kingdom of God as well as toward the construc- 
tive upbuiiding of that Kingdom. The evangelical motive can find ex- 
pression in a program of religious education as well as in a program of 
revivalism. Many an intelligent teacher considers herself to be an 
educational evangelist. Methods may change but the motive abides un- 
changed. It is this evangelistic passion that explains the resourceful- 
ness and adaptability of Protestantism in its war upon sin. Love will 
find a way. The same church can use several methods to achieve its 
ends. Like Paul it stands ready to use all means which prove to be 
effective. 

For those whose religious development has been false, conversion is 
recognized as the first of a series of steps all of which are essentially 
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educative in character. The primary motive in the work of the re- 
ligious teacher is a desire to bring about such changes in the religious 
experiences of the pupils, whether children or adults, as will lead to a 
religiously motivated appreciation of mystical, rational, traditional, aes- 
thetic, social, and ascetic values. He recognizes individual variation in 
conversion. Educationally considered, there are at least six types of 
conversion: (1) from a self-indulgent to a self-sacrificing attitude 
motivated by loyalty to Jesus Christ, (2) from a selfish and anti- 
social attitude to one of social mindedness, born of love of God, (3) 
from indifference to beauty and harmony to an ardent appreciation of 
the beautiful as being God’s handwork, (4) from irreverence or disre- 
spect toward the ancient and sacred institutions of religion to a cul- 
tivated sense of dependence upon and trust in them, (5) from ignor- 
ance of and indifference toward the accredited facts of religion to an 
active interest and desire to become well informed, (6) from a coldly, 
critically objective bearing toward spiritual realities to a warmly per- 
sonal and intuitively appreciative interest in them. Such are the types 
of initial changes that take place when one is born anew in the class- 
room under the influence of a teacher who is motivated by the evan- 
gelistic passion. Such are the major types of transformations that 
result when the pupil substitutes for all unworthy loyalties one su- 
preme loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

Since the world war, the maturing genius of Protestantism is being 
revealed in a spirit of toleration and mutual reverence that charac- 
terizes all inter-denominational relationships within the Protestant 
group. We know now, that the divisiveness of Protestantism is but 
incidental to its genius for laying hold of truth in a vital, direct, and 
personal way. It is a by-product. Protestant denominations will ever 
be as numerous and as varied as the dominant characteristics of gen- 
uinely personal religious experience and the exigencies that arise in 
the free, historical development of religious institutions. The necessity 
of stoutly maintaining different points of view flows directly from 
freedom and desire to worship God according to the dictates of one’s 
native and acquired responses to religion. In the early enjoyment of 
this freedom, different scales of values are inevitable. Indeed, they 
may be over-emphasized. One group will hold as fundamental that 
which another group may deem of but secondary importance. Wher- 
ever there is sincerity and depth of conviction there will be difference 
of opinion. 

But as the genius of Protestantism ripens in the presence of the 
social, industrial, and political exigencies of our national life, its 
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various branches acquire clearer insight into what constitutes the es- 
sentials of the Christian faith. There is a fresh discovery of the com- 
mon elements in all Protestant faiths. There is a corresponding lack 
of emphasis upon non-essentials. It is scarcely possible to find a de- 
nomination that still clings to the old fallacy that it has a monopoly 
upon revealed truth, upon divinely accredited spiritual life, upon the 
holy sacraments, or upon a God-consciousness that gives personality its 
highest integration. The idea of monopoly in religion is incompatible 
with this maturing genius of Protestantism. 

With this increasingly intelligent and loyal attitude toward the 
common and fundamental elements, there comes a greater readiness to 
cooperate in religious educational projects. Community and national 
needs are more clearly ascertained. Simplicity and effectiveness of 
educational procedure are more easily realized. This convention is 
significant in that it represents an actual experiment on an interna- 
tional scale, in the federation of the religious educational resources of 
thirty-three denominations. It is truly significant that the motive of 
cooperation should be found in such widely distributed areas. The 
plain fact is that the religious educators of these branches of Pro- 
testantism care more for the saving of civilization now hanging in the 
balance, than for the perpetuation of distinctly sectarian institutions. 
There is here a passionate devotion to the cause to which our common 
Lord gave his life. This devotion dominates all other considerations. 
This movement has gathered within its ranks multitudes who have the 
vicarious motive of Jesus Christ, who stand ready to give their lives 
cooperatively a ransom for many. 

For centuries, Protestantism has had a vision of its ultimate objec- 
tive. It has sought to realize a social order dominated by peace, good- 
will, mutual toleration, and the spirit of service. The Kingdom of God 
concept possesses an inherent and abiding charm and fascination. But 
this vision has not included the efficient means whereby it is to be 
realized. We have known what to do. We have not known how to 
do it. We know now that a program of preaching alone, no matter 
how sincere and eloquent, is not capable of eradicating the institu- 
tionalized individualism, the commercial competition, the general egotic 
emphasis which has become entrenched in our modern life. Gradually 
there is dawning upon the Protestant churches the fact that a program 
of religious education that is absolutely loyal to the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ and to the Bible is an effective means, and the only 
effective means, of saving civilization. 

With this as a growing conviction, a new group of powerful mo- 
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tives is being released. Hope supplants discouragement. Cooperation 
is spontaneous and sincere. Self-reliance is quickened. With God’s 
help, this program of religious education can succeed in bringing in 
the new social order for which Christ yearned. Reliance upon some 
cataclysmic intervention of supernatural powers is unnecessary. With 
our Lord we say it is first the blade, then the ear, and finally the full 
corn. The Messianiac hope, reenterpreted to meet present-day needs 
grows brighter as this movement gains strength. There is here a con- 
fluence of emotions which promises much for the immediate future. 
As yet we have only a faint notion of the spiritual vitality of this 
movement. The moral, educational, financial, and religious resources 
of Protestantism are being made increasingly available. And these 
resources of approximately 75,000,000 in the United States alone, are 
adequate for the complete Christianization of America! 


The Church and Religious Education 
W. Edward Raffety, Ph. D. 


4 awe church must face the present conditions in our American life. 
The world war did not give us new sins; it did accelerate the old 
ones. We are in the midst of social and economic unrest, a crime 
wave, the divorce record, the widespread use of drugs and cigarettes, 
the constant clash of capital and labor, the ever widening chasm be- 
tween the very rich and very poor, the misunderstandings, the despica- 
ble attitude toward child labor laws, bad housing conditions, profi- 
teering in rents and household necessities, such as clothing, furniture 
and fuel, the breakdown of moral standards in many homes, millions 
of illiterates and millions of unchurched, the general mania for amuse- 
ments and money madness and the shameless spirit and attitude toward 
prohibition. These are only a few of the conditions the church must 
face. Can America exist half Christian and half pagan? Will our 
American democracy be the colossus with feet of clay? 

These conditions challenge the church. The only way the church 
can meet this challenge and permanently change these conditions is by 
an efficient nation-wide system of church schools. This does not mean 
that religion must be taught in the public schools, nor does it mean that 
the churches establish church parochial schools. It does mean a nation- 
wide system of church schools that will parallel but not paralyze the 
public schools, that will supplement and not supplant. ; 

In such a system of church schools there are five essentials and five 


great objectives. 
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ESSENTIALS: 

First, An American or International Association of Religious Edu- 
cators. The nearest approach to this Association is the International 
Council of Religious Education here assembled at this Convention, 
made up of salaried and volunteer workers vitally interested in re- 
ligious education. Keywords indicative of the business of this big 
co-operative enterprise are: investigation, evaluation, formulation, stand- 
ardization, correlation and cooperation, experimentation, and adminis- 
tration. 

Second, A great army of officers and teachers trained and super- 
vised. 

Third, An American or international curricula of religious educa- 
tion, making provision for graded instruction, graded expression, 
graded organization and administration; all of which must be compre- 
hensive and elastic. 

Fourth, More time for Sunday, week day and special sessions for 
religious instruction. The church must reach more children and young 
people with the Christian message, give more and better religious in- 
struction for the sake of conduct, worship and service. The church 
must make religion so winsome and wholesome for the child and 
youth that he feels that his life is incomplete without it. The children 
must be helped to attain and maintain religious attitudes and habits. 
The church must teach and live a dynamic religion. The church must 
drive every selfish usurper from the throne of human life. The church 
must Christianize not only the individual but the whole of life. The 
church must make the best things in educational theory the willing 
and efficient servants of religion. The church must standardize its 
educational task. The church must create citizenship that will accept 
the righteousness of God as the law of the land. The church must dis- 
cover and train leaders for the Kingdom’s enterprises. 


Fifth, Educational Buildings and Equipment. 


THERE ARE FIVE GREAT WORTH WHILE OBJECTIVES: 
First, A deposit of a body of Christian truth in every life. Think- 
ing, feeling, willing and doing must be Christian. 
Second, The acceptance of Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour. 
Third, The formation of Christian ideals of character and conduct. 
Fourth, The expression of Christian life in unselfish service. 
Fifth, The recognition of the Lordship and leadership of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Methods of Teaching 


J. S. Armentrout 


| Be eed we undertake any particular study of method there are cer- 

tain fundamental principles of teaching that must be studied and 
understood. This will be necessary for any teacher who desires to fit 
himself for really successful work. These principles are: 

I. The aim of the teacher’s efforts. It is of the utmost importance 
that the teacher clearly define that which he hopes to accomplish. Two 
such aims are generally thought of— 

(a) The filling the mind of the child with facts. This assumes 
that the child’s mind is empty to be filled with a certain amount of 
knowledge. This aim forgets that merely to possess a group of un- 
related, undigested, unfruitful facts is not to be educated. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the teacher must always strive to see that 
the child gets a certain content of fact knowledge. 

(b) Another view of the teacher’s purpose is that it is to control 
and direct the development of the child so as to produce a Christian 
character. The teacher must continually be asking himself this ques- 
tion, “Does the child live rightly, now, in his various relationships be- 
cause of my teaching?” 

This aim, which centers teaching about the child and his develop- 
ment is one that is far more difficult of attainment and far more worth 
while. 

The teacher who realizes this aim must “by information, inspira- 
tion and training develop the disposition and power to choose from 
within in a righteous way.” 

In accomplishing this aim instruction must be given a basis of 
knowledge on which to base choice—the emotional life must be con- 
sidered and proper attitudes developed. 

IJ. The teacher must know the child. This is his business if he is 
successfully to develop his character. He must know how the child 
thinks, his conception of God, his religion. The teacher, too, must 
know of the motives that inspire action and to which appeal can be 
made, As he seeks to develop character he will want to know “What 
there is on which to begin?” A knowledge of the child’s instincts and 
capacities and when they appear will be essential to the teacher who 
would save time. He must know when to apply certain methods to 


develop desired aspects of life. 
III. The teacher must answer for himself the question, “Is there a 
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pedagogy of religion?” He must come to know that spiritual quali- 
ties grow and develop according to God-given laws. These the teacher 
must know if he presumes to have a part in the character development 
of the child and on these laws he will base his method. As he attempts 
to answer this question he must also remember that life is not a series 
of water tight compartments but that religion and religious education 
have, to do with all of personality. 

The great laws on which the development of any part of personality 
rest are applicable in religious education. 

On the basis of these discovered principles there are probably more 
methods than we have realized. Let us think of these methods in 
connection with a three-fold statement of our aim in teaching. 

1. That the child has a sound knowledge on which to base choices. 
On reaching this the more common methods of teaching will be used. 
Some of these are “the story,” “the discussion,” “the question,” etc. 
Especially the teacher needs to study the possibilities in questioning to 
learn how to ask questions in such a way as to fix knowledge in the 
child’s mind in a usuable way. 

2. That the child has formed the habit of making right choices. To 
do this the teacher must make use of the self activity of the pupil. 
This is absolutely essential in moral and religious training. It is in 
the development and use of methods for enlisting in a worth while 
fashion this self activity that the Sunday school has made one of its 
worst failures. The Sunday school teacher who would guide and 
motivate right habits of life must do it through the self activity of the 
pupil. In this connection careful study of service opportunities should 
be made. 

3. The teacher must seek to have the pupil maintain right atti- 
tudes toward God and a method for developing these attitudes must 
be found. Here enters the project method, which would seek to guide 
a child through problems to an understanding of principles and the for- 
mation of habit needs to be carefully considered as to its possible 
value for the teacher of religion. 
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ORGANIZATION 


FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Organizing the Local Church 
Wade Crawford Barclay 


Associate Editor, Teachers’ and Adult Publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


The New Testament gives us no plan or pattern of organization. 

In the pastoral epistles bishops and deacons appear to be men- 
tioned as officers of the local church. But already in the statement of 
these first details of organization we are on controverted ground. 
There is no plan or scheme of church organization that is to be pre- 
ferred above another because it is particularly sacred. 

What now is the church? It is a group of people alive unto God 
organized for the purpose of building the Kingdom of God in the 
earth. That is, it is a social organism, existing for social ends, the 
realization of the Kingdom of God. Its organization, just as the or- 
ganization of a living being, should be functional. To the extent that 
the organization shows inability to serve the ends for which the church 
exists, it is ineffective and useless. 

How is the church to realize its purpose of building the Kingdom of 
God? By what means is this divine task to be performed? This ques- 
tion has been answered differently in different ages. 

Rapidly, the conviction is gaining ground that the chief method, 
surpassing all others in efficiency and in certainty of results, ts re- 
ligious education. This is the answer of the twentieth century to the 
question of the ages. 

The church, of course, has other important functions, none of 
which should be minimized. It must give due place to pastoral min- 
istry, to social service, to the meeting of all the varied needs in the 
lives of its constituency. Without disparaging any of these important 
and necessary forms of ministry it is the conviction of our age—grow- 
ing in depth and power and unanimity constantly—that the one suffi- 
cient and certain means of building the Kingdom of God in the earth 


is the evangelism of education. 


[tex is no divinely authenticated form of church organization. 
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There are certain determinative principles which should hold good 
for churches of all sizes, in all kinds of situations, where an organi- 
zation is being formed de novo, or where an already existing organi- 
zation needs to be reshaped. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 


As religious education is the most important single function of the 
church, the church should be organized for educational efficiency. The 
local church in modern times has not thought of itself as an educa- 
tional institution. It has been willing to leave general education to the 
public schools and to leave religious instruction to the Sunday school. 
It has been content with public services of worship, with mid-week 
prayer services, and with a pastoral ministry interpreted in terms of 
shepherding the flock and of recruiting through revivalism. 

The church is not organized as a school of religion for the exer- 
cise of its educational functions; it more or less loosely affiliates with 
itself a Sunday school to which it hands over its most important func- 
tion: that of nurturing and instructing and training its own children 
and young people in religion. In how many churches do the superin- 
tendents and the teachers report to the church or to the executive 
board of the local church as the trustees report to the church? 

The church is to function in the lives of people. It does not exist 
for its own sake. It is not an end in itself. It exists for the sake of 
people,—for the building of the Kingdom of God within them and by 
means of them. 

What will the application of this principle of the needs of persons 
involve? First, it will require full recognition of the fact that needs 
of persons differ at different periods of life. The needs of boys and 
girls in early adolescence, for example, differ from those of little chil- 
dren on the one hand and from those of mature men and women on 
the other. : 

This principle will require a searching examination into aims and 
motives whenever new organizations within the church or in affilia- 
tion with the church are proposed. 

There should be no detached units of organization. The separation 
between church and Sunday school is a serious defect which should 
be remedied. We may well question whether the subtle influence of 
the feeling on the part of many officers of our churches that the church 
is relieved of responsibility for the teaching of religion since this is 
committed to the Sunday school does not at least partially explain 
various elements of weakness and inefficiency in our teaching program. 
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There should be no organizations whose functions are competitive 
with those of any part of the church. 

Are our churches organized in accord with this principle? The 
most casual consideration reveals that they are not. The average church 
has a multiplicity of loosely affiliated organizations with more or less 
clearly defined educational functions. The church of: two hundred 
members is likely to have a dozen, in some cases, a score of societies, 
guilds, clubs, and what not. Articulation is almost wholly lacking. 
They are competitive in their membership appeals and in function. The 
result, as might readily be predicted, is inefficiency. In some cases, due 
to the element of competition, jealousy and hard feelings, the develop- 
ment of anti-Christian attitudes, grow out of the situation. 

A unified program is one of the first essentials of efficiency. With 
detached organizations charged with responsibility for parts of the pro- 
gram one phase of the work may be highly developed while another 
may be conducted in an altogether weak and inefficient manner. Differ- 
ent parts of the program may represent contradictory and mutually 
antagonistic ideals, thus creating an impossible educational situation. A 
unified program is necessary, also, as regards Sunday and week-day 
activities. The tendency, which has been rather marked, to think of 
the Sunday school and of week-day instruction as separate and dis- 
tinct is extremely unfortunate. 

Subsidiary organizations within the church should conform to these 
principles. There is no justification for parallel or competing sub- 


sidiary organizations. 


Work With Children 
Minnie E. Kennedy 


i life be compared with a house, childhood is the foundation, youth 
the walls, and adulthood the roof. Each of these stages is of vital 
importance and there can be no complete life if any one of the three is 
neglected. In addition, the order in which these periods are cared for 
is of prime importance also. In organizing the local church for the 
work of religious education the foundation or childhood must re- 
ceive first consideration and care. 

In the work of organizing for the nurture of childhood it is neces- 
sary that there be a definite aim. What should be the aim of that or- 
ganization which conducts the religious education of children? Te 
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lead the child to know the Father and to express that knowledge in 
conduct. 

This in its implications contains all of the processes that are in- 
volved in the religious nurture of children and in the final develop- 
ment of Christian character. All planning, all endeavor, are to be 
directed to the accomplishment of this objective. 

Any one who has studied a child knows that the hope of education 
for the development of character is to iterate and reiterate the same im- 
pression upon the child until it becomes a permanent part of his 
thought and of feeling. 

There is one agency that enters into the make-up of the local 
church, which must join hands with the other agencies that effect 
child life. Unless the home becomes active in formulating and ad- 
ministering this unified program the work of all other agencies will in 
large degree be nullified. 

In addition to the aim and to the unification of programs and agen- 
cies, if success is to be attained it is necessary that all of the plans 
and materials employed be suited to the age group for which it is 
intended. 


Work With Young People 
Rev. P. R. Hayward 
General Secretary, Religious Education Council of Canada 


1 that strategic period of plastic life between twelve and twenty-five 

years of age, there emerge four outstanding qualities and four cor- 
responding needs; that is the first part of my speech, and the second is 
this: the extent to which the Christian church understands these char- 
acteristics and seeks to meet these needs, will determine the eternal 
destiny of the church on one hand and of the young life on the other. 

On these two statements hang all the adolescent laws and the peda- 
gogical prophets. 

First—In that strategic period of plastic life between twelve and 
twenty-five years of age, there emerge four outstanding qualities and 
four corresponding needs. There is no particular reason why I should 
name as many or as few as four; in fact, they have been numbered all 
the way from sixteen to one, but I choose this morning to name four, 
and they are these: 

(1) A maturing and solidifying of physical life and achievement, 
with a corresponding need on the part of the church for a program of 
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athletics, play and recreation, and this program looked upon, not merely 
as baits or traps to entice boys and girls into church where sermons 
and anthems can be squirted at them from ecclesiastical atomizers, but 
as capable of standing on their own feet as parts of a program of 
Christian character-building. 

(2) The second outstanding characteristic of ‘this period is a 
practical attainment of complete intellectual range and power, with a 
corresponding need, on the part of the church, that, in the content of 
its teaching material, it throw off its swaddling clothes of fear and 
superstition in facing the stark realities of life. 

(3) The third is an expanding social nature, that comes with a 
maturing of those mysterious powers by which the race is preserved 

_and glorified, with a growing desire on the part of the boy or girl to 
fit one’s self into a social group, and with the pressure of economic 
necessity and of vocational choice; all this expanding of the social 
nature is accompanied by a corresponding need, on the part of the 
church, for a program of vital activity that will root in the soil of the 
social nature those habitual ideals and attitudes that will produce a 
full orbed citizenship. 

(4) The enrichment—if it is to be enriched—of the religious na- 
ture, with an accompanying need on the part of the church for a pro- 
gram for young life that will interpret and demonstrate the wonder 
and winsomeness of wholesome and vital religion. 

Second—The extent to which the church understands these charac- 
teristics and answers these needs will determine the eternal destiny of 
the church on one hand and of her boys and girls and young people on 
one the other. 

The church has not done this in the past. 

The most encouraging thing that I see in the life of the church 
today is the wonderful way in which she is rallying her enthusiasm, 
her intelligence, her capacity and her Christ-like passion for this task, 
and the program of the committee on education is shot through with 


this passion and purpose. 


Work With Adults 
Charles Darsie 


HY work with adults in the local church? When we solve this 
question we will have gone a long way toward the solution of 
all questions in the Adult Division, The great weakness in Adult 
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Sunday school work of the past has been the lack of definite objec- 
tives. We did not know how to go on our journey because we had no 
clear-cut conception of where we were going. The adult Division of 
the past has been largely a miniature church service, less formal than 
a preaching service, but scarcely any more educational. 

The Adult Division should be so organized and administered that 
it will meet all of the educational needs of the church and the church 
constituency. Where churches have in addition to adult Bible classes 
other organizations of an educational character, it is highly desirable 
that the whole educational task of the church should be so correlated 
as to be complemental and not competetive. 

At the present time we are confronted with a two-fold challenge. 
We are asked definitely to assume a responsibility for young people 
and children. The old slogan of the Adult Division was “to build a 
wall of men and women between youth and the door.” In the old- 
fashioned Sunday school boys and girls had begun to think themselves 
too old to come. It was the suggestion that adults demonstrate by 
their personal attendance that no one ever gets too old to study the 
Bible. 


ApuLts ARE To Be LEADERS 


The new challenge is somewhat different. Adults are to cease to be 
merely a wall between the rest of the school and the door; they 
are to be comrades and leaders, they are to be sympathizers with the 
program of modern religious education, they are to make real investi- 
gation of both the needs and the possibilities of the church program for 
its youth and childhood, and in view thereof to assume definite support, 
moral, financial, and if necessary, executive and promotional of the 
whole enterprise. 

The second challenge that comes to us is the challenge definitely to 
train the adult membership of the church to carry out the church’s pro- 
gram. The world is waiting for a larger working force to take up 
in earnest the Christianization of its life. Too long have we depended 
on professional leadership to perform the whole task. The adult sec- 
tion of the church school must cease to be an audience and become a 
real educational enterprise to train adult specialists in Christian ser- 
vice. 

The aims of the Adult Division as outlined in the standard set up 
by your Educational Committee are as follows: 

1, Leading all members of the department to a whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 
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2. Enlisting as members all adults included within the constituency 
of the church. 

3. Training in worship and enrichment of the devotional life. 

4. Acquiring of fruitful knowledge with central emphasis upon 
objective Bible study. 

5. Training for leadership and service and continuous participation 
of all members of the division in those forms of service to which they 
are best adapted. 

You will observe that number 4 of the above list stressed the neces- 
sity of laying special emphasis upon objective Bible study. By “objec- 
tive Bible study” is meant the study of God’s Word with the special 
object in view of preparing for service in his kingdom. It is the exact 
opposite of aimless discussions of either the controversial or the in- 
sipid type. Objective Bible study means Bible study with an object. 
The word has teeth in it, teeth that grip and hold, that take the Scrip- 
tures out of the class where the scribes and Pharisees of our Master’s 
day had them and put them into the program of a Kingdom enterprise. 
It is splendid to study the church at work in the Acts of the Apostles: 
it will be compelling to train a body of adults who will put the Book 
of Acts into the program of the church of today. 


Make BisLteE Stupy PRACTICAL 


There is a general feeling that Bible study is absolutely necessary 
to Christianity. This feeling is indeed correct; correct but not quite 
adequate. We have utterly failed to realize just why Bible study is 
necessary and how it can be made practical in carrying out the task 
that we have before us. Modern education has come to realize that the 
Bible is not an end but a means. God was not interested in making 
a book, but in saving a world. The book is God’s method for saving 
the world. 

Organization in the Adult Division must have three main charac- 
teristics. It must be simple so that the small school may organize as 
well as the large organization in the populous community. Too long 
have we overlooked the majority school of less than one hundred at- 
tendance. 

Organized adult classes must not be allowed to complicate the task 
of education either by too strenuous rivalry or by overlooking that 
half of the adult constituency of the church that is now untouched 
and uninterested in the work of the class studying the uniform lesson. 

The Adult Division must be democratic. There must be a super- 
intendent of the department or division to give it unity; but he must 
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be supported and advised by an executive committee or council rep- 
resentative of all the adult classes and other educational organizations 
of the church. 

We must beware lest Christian education be regarded as a mere 
study of books. Like the disciples of old the average adult in the 
church does little reading. This should not discourage followers of the 
Master who specialized in the training of uneducated and illiterate men 
until men marvelled at their boldness and power. The organization of 
the apostolic band was so simple, yet so efficient that the divine word 
on the lips of the Master found fruitage in a type of life that has ever 
after been recognized as divine. 

The organization of the Adult Division must also be capable of 
launching out into new and hitherto untried educational enterprises. 

Let not the efficiency of the organized class, meeting on Sunday, 
blind us to the possibilities of other groups gathered together for 
specific training within a limited time. Week day religious instruction 
is not alone for children. Some of the world’s most effective Bible 
classes have been week day classes. It is unthinkable that all adults 
should find it convenient or feel it advisable to meet at the same hour 
or study in the same way a uniform lesson. 

Adults are largely an unused asset of the church because they are 
so largely untrained and undirected. And yet the world is waiting for 
salvation that must be set forth by Christians who are trained in the 
way of the Kingdom. Professional ministers have done their best. 
The world looks askance at a professional ministry, but inevitably feels 
the impact of a trained body of believers. The adult organization of 
religious education is directly charged with that division of the un- 
dertaking that will insure victory. 


If your pastor was not at the Kansas City convention, 
lend him this volume. You may be able to help him to 
a broader understanding of modern Sunday school methods. 
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| Training the Leadership | 


The Local Church as an Agency of Training 
J. S. Armentrout 


HE International Sunday School Council of Religious Education 

i cannot hope to succeed in securing a worth while system of re- 

ligious education unless it forwards a successful program of 
teacher training. The success of any system of education depends 
upon the ability and training of its teachers. 

A program of teacher training must begin with the training groups 
in the individual church school. Here the fundamental training must 
be given. 

The individual church school is the best agency for fundamental 
training. 

1. Because it is already in existence and has begun the teacher 
training task. No new organization is required when training work 
is done in the local school, 

2. Because the future leadership of the educational work of the 
church is in the school at the present time. Those on whom the church 
must depend for teachers are those young people who today are study- 
ing in the Sunday schools. If they can be given training now they 
will be ready to assume the teaching task at the proper time. 

3. The training of leadership is a duty of the church school. 
No school which must be continually pleading with untrained people 
to become its teachers has any right to count itself successful. A very 
important standard by which to measure the success of a school is 
its ability to turn back into itself and the church a trained leadership. 

4. Unless the church school gives fundamental training any pro- 
gram of advanced work will be seriously handicapped. Advanced 
schools cannot be expected to give elementary training. 

It must be recognized that the responsibility of carrying through 
the program of training in the local church rests upon the pastor and 
superintendent. They must have a vision of the need and a willingness 
to do the necessary hard work before such a program will ever “go 


across.” 
The ordinary teacher training class is of the “annual” variety. It 
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must be planted each year. “Shall we have a training class?” is the 
question each fall and too often it is answered in the negative. 

May I suggest that the training problem will never be solved until 
a teacher training department is established that shall replace or 
parallel the senior department and into which there shall be promoted 
those of senior high school age. 

In some way or other we must bring the challenge of the teaching 
task to the adolescents when they are willing to respond to the chal- 
lenge of hard, worthwhile things. This the Teacher Training Depart- 
ment will do. 

The Teacher Training Department ought to be given the best pos- 
sible equipment, teachers, and opportunities. It will require work and 
consideration, but it will from year to year send into the school a 
group of young people trained, at least partially, for the service 
demanded of them. 


Community Agencies of Training 
Lansing F. Smith 


President American Educational Society 


HE community agencies, combining the forces of all the churches 

into a united movement, have strengthened very materially the 
program of developing an efficient leadership. These movements have 
followed along the lines of the local church program to some extent, 
such as: 

Schools of Methods which have been a very important feature of 
the denominational program, and many have been organized on a com- 
munity basis, using the same form of program—that of several days’ 
intensive work under highly trained leadership. 

The Community Teacher Training Class following along the lines 
of the local church training class, with all of the schools in a com- 
munity combining in one class. 

Week-Day Schools and Daily Vacation Bible Schools have had a 
considerable percentage of their leadership trained through community 
agencies. 

In some communities, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and the 
Church Federation are conducting training classes for Religious Edu- 
cation, some of them on a ten-week unit, others running for a longer 
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period. They are also giving splendid cooperation with other agencies 
in promoting and sustaining Community Schools. 

The Graded Unions organized by the Children’s Division with a 
weekly meeting, limiting their courses of study to the Cradle Roll, 
Beginners, Primary and Junior Departments. 

These have all made splendid contributions in training leaders for 
the local church school. 

The outstanding agency of community training has been the Com- 
munity Training School, organized along the lines of the Graded 
Unions and including all departments of Sunday school work and all 
denominations. These have proved the most popular and are increas- 
ing rapidly in numbers and efficiency. They have been most helpful 
for the following reasons: 

1. A Strong Faculty—By having all schools of all denominations 
in a given community included in one organization, we are able to 
secure the strongest leaders in the community, including the ministers, 
public school teachers, college professors, as well as the outstanding 
leaders among the lay workers, whose services could only be secured 
on account of this enlarged opportunity to serve. 

2. Enthusiasm of Numbers—With large classes, there are bound 
to be a number of enthusiastic workers who inspire all the members 
as well as the instructor. 

3. Fellowship—One of the strongest as well as the finest things 
in Christian work is to become acquainted with others of like mind 
and like interests, even though they may belong to a different denomina- 
tion. 

4. Strengthens the Weak School and Smaller Denomination—Many 
of our strong denominations have only a small number of schools 
in certain communities and without the fellowship of a larger group, 
they would be like the “hermit soul that dwelt apart in a fellowless 
firmament.” 

5. Develops a Spirit of Community Co-operation—In addition to 
the responsibility of the local church to its own membership and to 
its denomination, there is also a responsibility to the community; and 
in order to meet this responsibility, it is necessary that the general 
community problems be known and a combined movement organized 
in order to meet the community needs. 

6. A Real School—Recitations, note-book work, required reading, 
and examinations can be undertaken that would be out of the ques- 
tion in a small group of the same standard of educational development. 

7. A Real Challenge to the Religious Life of the Entire Com- 


14 
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munity—The average community does not recognize the value and im- 
portance of religious education. The work of the local church and 
the denomination has rarely become conspicuous in a community, but 
when all the forces combine, such an institution is sure to be heard 
of. This makes it possible to visualize to the community the work 
that is being done in the local church and to establish a higher appre- 
ciation of its value. 


Training in Summer Camps 
John L. Alexander 


[Delivered with stereopticon slides] 


I HAVEN’T any sympathy with the man who thinks that the boys 

of this generation are worse than the last. It isn’t true. The only 
difference is that the police department is better organized in this 
generation than in the last. And, then, I am reminded also that the 
girls, after all, in the manners and customs of today, are just doing 
what their grandmothers wished to do, but didn’t dare. The proof 
of this is a look now at these grandmothers. 

Leadership can not possibly be had unless it is the product of 
character, and character is that thought that comes from God above. 
Every great break in the human metal or in human society always — 
goes back to a flaw in that metal. The best leadership is that leader- 
ship which is the product of its own system of training, and so we 
start with the little child, and there we have the whole children’s 
division in one family. May I say in passing that it is just as neces- 
sary to train the father and mother as it is the children, but after all, 
in our Sanday schools and Sunday School Associations, we start with 
the raw material. 

And when we are talking about the discovery and training for 
leadership, we have to remember that after all, there isn’t any sex 
in leadership. So here we have a group of older girls getting ready 
to lead younger girls. 

Out of the boys’ and out of the girls’ classes come the teachers’ 
training class in the regular Sunday school hour. This is the begin- 
ning of the selecting process and that training process for the leader- 
ship of religious education on this continent, and from this training 
class they go in various ways. 

Some of these boys and girls from the training class find their 
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way into the community training school. Some of them find their way 
into the teaching of children’s classes and some of them find their way 
for further training through young peoples’ conferences. Hundreds of 
these conferences are being held every year on this continent, and 
this particular conference that you are looking at now took place just 
this last January in the great state of Indiana, and practically every 
state in the Union does exactly the same thing once a year, and then 
hundreds and hundreds of counties have their lesser groups. 

And here we have the picture of one of those older boy councils 
and older girl councils. These are the officers of a city council in 
Pennsylvania, and then once in a while the officers of these councils 
gather together in a state-wide conference for training, and you have 
before you just a part of a conference of council officers in the great 
state of Pennsylvania. 

Some of these young men and young women find their way into 
what we call the “summer school of methods,” and here you have a 
picture of the New Jersey Summer school of Methods at Asbury 
Park. 

And here you have student day at the Evangelical Training School 
at Elmhurst. Here is a group gathered around the man who spoke 
on this platform today, in one of the Presbyterian Young People’s 
Conferences in the U. S. A. Presbyterian Church. 

And then we pass to the International Sunday School Association 
training schools which were begun in 1912 under the promotion and 
leadership of W. C. Pearce. These schools will always be a monu- 
ment to him and show his far-seeing vision. The graduate from the 
registered school can matriculate in the Associational Training School— 
the higher group for the training of Sunday school leaders. 

This work is carried on at three places now. We open the third 
of these schools in the form of an older boys’ camp conference in 
the Rock Mountain District, and here you have a picture of the main 
building which is to be used for the first time on Tuesday night for 
the older boys’ camp conference. 

I wish I could stop and talk about the older boys’ and older girls’ 
camp conferences. I put upon this screen before you just a resumé 
of the boys and girls who have been coached in the last few years 
since 1914, for the International Sunday School Association in 1914 
opened its first older boys’ camp conference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
with an enrollment, I think, of 39, and the same year an older girls’ 
camp conference with an enrollment of 48 or 46. That has grown 
until last year over a thousand boys and girls passed through the 
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Lake Geneva and Lake Winnipesaukee conferences, and this year will 
touch over 1,500 of the boys and girls of North America through the 
three seats of camp conferences—in these three locations which you 
have just seen. 

If I had the time I would like to show you the pictures of some 
of these boys and girls. I am thinking of two boys who are at Oxford 
tonight as scholars. I would like to tell you about a young fellow 
back in 1914 who got the idea of leadership in religious education and 
is the product of these camp conferences, who went on to college and 
is now a superintendent directing the work of a great state. 

As you look on this last picture, I want you to see a thousand 
leaders in religious education rising up to straighten out all the diff- 
culties we heard the first night, and the only way we can meet the 
need is to grow a leadership, and this is the process of growing a 
leadership. Out of these girls are coming the leaders of the girls of 
North America, and out of these boys—just look at them, great, 
stalwart fellows; none of these “bimpy” fellows—these fellows gathered 
together from all parts of North America. That is the way we are 
training a leadership—discovering it through the processes that are 
going on in the Sunday school and community religious education, 
training them at the camp conferences, sending them to college, and 
in ten years froin now, we will have a thousand leaders in religious 
education to lead the hosts of Jesus Christ to victory, not only on 
this continent, but throughout the world! 


A Church-Wide System of Leadership Training 
John W. Shackford 


HE fact that I shall not discuss the possibilities of interchurch 

cooperation does not mean that I am not alive to many of the 
possibilities that lie in that direction. The church or denomination 
which most nearly enlists the loyalties of its own leadership in behalf 
of an effective program of religious education; which most nearly 
utilizes its available machinery and organization; and most completely 
delivers the full momentum of its denomination life and energy upon 
this great thing we are talking about—that denomination will, in the 
long run, make the greatest contribution to the common cause of 
religious education and to its cooperative undertaking. 

I wish, then, to be understood as assuming that a denomination is 
just a regiment of the host of God responsible for the delivery of 
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the full measure of its devotion and the last ounce of its energy at 
the right place, at the right time, and in the right way upon the com- 
mon front of the united church of Jesus Christ, 

The approach to any such gigantic task as that of adjusting the 
Christian forces of the church to the educational viewpoint, to an 
appreciation of the new sources of power at their command in religious 
education must be by means of the preparation of a leadership. For 
it is through a competent leadership always that the forces and re- 
sources of an army must be organized and directed. Our immediate 
and pressing problem, therefore, is to capture for religious education 
the outstanding leadership of the church and to prepare that leadership 
to help usher in an era of church-wide religious education. 

I do not believe that this problem can be approached from the side 
of the popular mass. A wise strategy begins with those who are pre- 
pared to receive the training and the idea and to pass it on to others. 

I. The Church Colleges and Universities should make the prepara- 
tion of leaders in religious education one of their chief contributions 
to the work of the church. 

It is a sound position that the reason-to-be of the church college 
is to be regarded as at one with the true aim of the church of Christ. 
Just in proportion as it is clearly understood that the gospel is to be 
made operative in life by teaching, and that the task of the church is 
in reality a vast educational undertaking to provide for the religious 
education of all the people in accordance with the Christian ideals of 
life, will it appear that the Christian college is called upon to become 
the training camp of that leadership which is to carry forward the 
enterprises of the Kingdom and which is to labor for the Christianiza- 
tion of the world. It will fail in its duty to the cause of religion and 
the church if it does not lend its support to demonstrating the fact 
that the way of triumph for the Christian religion is through the 
educational process. 

Il. Leadership and Demonstration Training Schools. We must, of 
course, provide some direct way of getting at the present responsible 
leadership in church and Sunday school work and helping it to a 
more intelligent and efficient approach to its task. I know of no better 
way to do this than what I have termed a “leadership and demonstra- 
tion training school” for the church. This will usually be a summer 
school of two or more weeks’ duration. 

Ill. The Establishment of a System of Educational Standardized 
and Supervised Training Schools. The standards for these schools 
should include regulations regarding the organization, management and 
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educational supervision of the schools; the courses of study; the 
character, extent, and conditions of work; and a general and specialized 
equipment of the instructors authorized to offer credit courses in such 
schools. Here, in my judgment, is one of the important points in the 
strategy of this development—to discover and mobilize the available 
resources in this field and to organize situations in which to use these 
resources most effectively. It means nothing less than an effort to 
discover every expert teacher of religious education in the denomina- 
tion; every one who is master of a given aspect of the subject; and 
others who have the general background of training and experience 
and who, with some additional specialized training, may render an 
expert service and to send these out to teach in organized and prepared 
situations. 

What I have thus briefly suggested must be regarded merely as 
preliminary to the actual training of the force in the local church or 
community. We shall never make any progress training the rank and 
file of our teachers until we have captured and trained a competent 
leadership through which to train the local church. 

It ought to be possible, denominationally or interdenominationally, 
to establish a one-week standardized training school in every town 
and city in center of population in America. As soon as these schools 
have had a little while in which to make their influence felt in the 
churches and by the leadership of communities, there will develop, 
at many of these centers, a demand for the establishment of permanent 
training schools for the preparation of the working force of the church 
and community. This program of training schools will reinforce and 
stimulate teacher training by correspondence. It will bring young 
men and young women of large capabilities to the fore who will seek 
to prepare themselves for expert leadership in the field of religious 
education. 


This was applauded: Three in four of the churches of 
the country should be rebuilt to provide more modern equip- 
ment for Sunday schools. 
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Sunday School Lessons 


Recent Developments and Outlook 
Professor W. C. Bower 


construction if we remind ourselves that our lesson system has 

been throughout the result of a process of growth. Within this 
process of growth, changes in the course of study have been the result 
of a more or less conscious attempt to meet the new demands of 
changing conditions in the field of religious education. 

The earliest Raikes type of Sunday school had its rise out of the 
philanthropic movement in education in Europe. Its purpose was to 
give the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic to the neglected 
children of the poorer classes who had no place in the aristocratic 
education of the period. As a result, the Bible, supplemented by 
Raikes’ elementary text-book entitled “Redinmadesy,” furnished the 
materials of instruction in these subjects. 

In America, on the other hand, the Sunday school faced a very 
different situation. From the beginning education was democratic. 
Tax-supported public schools offered to all the children of the com- 
munity secular education. Moreover, the educational functions of the 
state and the church were early differentiated, so that, by the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the Sunday school became the specialized 
institution of the church for the giving of religious education as the 
public school became the specialized institution for the giving of secular 


education. 


[: will help us better to interpret the present tendencies in lesson 


Steps IN LESSON DEVELOPMENT 


In this early period, in keeping with the prevailing educational 
theory, religious education was identified with religious instruction. 
Its supreme function was thought to be the transmission of the knowl- 
edge of a body of materials, and these materials were the history and 
literature of the Bible. Under the impulsion of this ideal, the develop- 
ment of lesson materials assumed the form of improvements in teaching 
the contents of the Bible. This at first consisted in the memorization 
of large numbers of scriptural passages. A forward step was taken 
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when Dr. James Gall devised a series of Bible stories with explana- 
tions and questions, first used in America in 1825. In 1827 Albert 
Judson devised a serics of five-year lesson cycles intended to cover 
the most important portions of the Bible. The period from 1827 to 
1872 was characterized by a confusion of private adventure undertak- 
ings in the construction of lesson materials on the part of individuals 
and denominations. Its confusion entitled it to be designated as the 
“Babel period.” It was out of these confused conditions that there 
arose the authorization by the International Sunday School Association 
in 1872 of the Uniform Lessons—a great constructive step forward in 
the making of lesson materials. These lessons brought harmony out 
of chaos, and marked the utmost development of the idea of identifying 
religious education with instruction in a body of materials. 

Meantime, a fund of experience in dealing with these materials 
was being accumulated and educational procedure was beginning to 
be reduced to a scientific basis. Both of these factors made their 
impact upon religious education. Out of these new conditions there 
grew three great convictions: that education must be thought of more 
in terms of the child as a growing religious person than in terms of 
materials; that enough was not being made of the priceless educational 
materials of the Bible when educationally selected; and that there was 
need for extra-biblical material that would give the child a knowledge 
of the Bible as a whole, a knowledge of missions, training in the mean- 
ing and responsibilities of church membership, and temperance. The 
tangible changes which these conditions made in the course of study 
were pronounced. As early as 1900 special graded lessons were adopted 
for the Beginners where the pedagogical difficulties of teaching un- 
adapted materiais was most acutely felt. Supplemental lessons were 
added in order to provide the necessary instruction in the structure 
and content of the Bible, in missions, in temperance. Finally, in 1908, 
there was adopted a completely graded course of lessons to cover 
every year from the Beginners Department to the Adult Department. 
This step was as great an advance in lesson making as the adoption 
of the Uniform Lessons had been slightly more than a quarter of a 
century before. 


CHANGES CALL For Restupy or Lesson SITUATION 


Within the recent past still other and more significant changes have 
arisen that call for a thorough-going restudy of our entire lesson situa- 
tion. For one thing, education as a science has made tremendous 
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forward strides under the impulses that have come from psychology, 
philosophy, and the social sciences. It has rapidly developed its owm 
technique of organization, method, curriculum, as well as its own 
philosophy. Modern educational theory has placed the child in the 
midst—precisely where Jesus placed him, making materials and method 
secondary to the continuous and constructive development of per- 
sonality, as means are secondary to ends. Modern education has dis- 
covered in education its chief instrument for the organization and 
control of experience, and its most powerful means for the securing 
of progress and the direction of the future. In the meantime, in the 
field of practical education there arose the movement, in various sections 
of the continent, looking toward the giving of credit in schools and 
colleges for work in religious education. Still more recently there 
has arisen a nation-wide movement in the direction of week-day reli- 
gious education, with many and widely distributed centers in which 
this work is actually going forward with success. Simultaneously with 
week-day religious instruction has sprung up the idea of community 
religious education in which all the churches cooperate in the religious 
education of all the children of the entire community. And with the 
spread of these ideas there is gradually and certainly emerging the 
idea of a national system of religious education which will formulate 
its policies and programs in terms of the total life of all the people. 

To these new demands the Lesson Committee has made various 
initial and uncoordinated responses from time to time, thereby giving 
evidence of its sensitiveness to these demands and to its sense of 
responsibility in meeting them. As early as 1916, in response to a need 
that neither the Uniform Lessons nor the closely Graded Lessons were 
able to meet, there was created a Committee on Departmental Lessons. 
By 1918 experience had demonstrated the impossibility of continuing 
the principle of uniformity for the different age-groups of the entire 
school. Consequently, as a concession to this evident and insistent 
demand, the principle of departmental adaptation was adopted by the 
Lesson Committee in the issuance of Uniform Lessons, by the selec- 
tion of titles, scripture portions, and memory texts better suited to 
the spiritual needs of the various departments. The lessons thus 
adapted were known thereafter as “The Improved Uniform Lessons.” 
This policy, however, proved to be at best only a temporary makeshift 
in the facing of a fundamental educational demand. Growing out of 
a feeling on the part of many that ‘this policy could not meet the 
demands of the present situation, there was created in 1919 a Com- 
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mittee on Alternate Elementary Lessons for the Primary and Junior 
Departments. This committee had carried its work to the point of 
laying upon the table of the Lesson Committee complete outlines for 
the Primary Department and tentative outlines for the Junior Depart- 
ment. Meantime there had arisen a conviction that the closely Graded 
Lessons were in serious need of revision to meet the larger demands 
of week-day instruction and other indispensable interests not included 
within the scope of the course. Consequently there was laid on the 
table of the Lesson Committee, along with these other suggestions, a 
recommendation that the Graded Lessons be revised to date. 

As a result of these various uncoordinated responses the Lesson 
Committee found itself in the midst of a mixed and confused situation. 
As a result, the Lesson Committee at its meeting at New York City 
in 1920 created a Commission of Seven to which was delegated the task 
of making a thorough study of the whole lesson situation and of bring- 
ing in a recommendation concerning the future policy of the Lesson 
Committee. Meanwhile, all work on new courses was suspended. 


Spent Two Years IN STUDY 


The Commission of Seven devoted two years to an intensive study 
of the curriculum situation. In addition to its own original study of 
the situation it sought to ascertain a concensus of opinion on the part 
of a large number of representative Sunday school workers. To this 
end it addressed a detailed questionnaire to Sunday school editors, to 
the Sunday school secretaries, and to a widely distributed list of repre- 
sentative Sunday school specialists in all communions. 

The volume of testimony from the constituency of the Lesson Com- 
mittee, when tabulated and interpreted, was unmistakable and emphatic 
in the expression of certain fundamental needs that have arisen out 
of actual experience in the administration of religious education. For 
one thing, there was a general expression of satisfaction over the ten- 
dencies of recent years toward the adaptation of lesson materials. The 
experience of the publishers showed a marked and steady increase in 
the use of the Graded Lessons, and an increasing satisfaction in their 
use by both large and small schools. There was expressed in this 
correspondence a widespread demand for a series of lessons graded 
by age-groups rather than by years. Needs were pointed out that are 
not being met by any of the present materials in any adequate way. 
Among these were mentioned the need of more material designed to 
stimulate a personal decision for Christ and for church membership; 
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more specific training in the meaning and function of church mem- 
bership; the inclusion of more material that will stimulate and guide 
toward a religious choice of a life-work; the inclusion of material 
designed for training in worship; the incorporation into the course 
of study of memorization material; and the inclusion of a wider range 
of missionary instruction. There was a surprising unanimity in the 
demand for a pupil—rather than a material-centered course of study. 
Strangely enough, there was an almost universal demand for a more 
comprehensive and working knowledge of the Bible than has been 
afforded by the Uniform or the Improved Uniform system. 

There was also a very clear insistence that hereafter more atten- 
tion should be given to pupil-activity than heretofore, and that such 
activity should be sought through confronting the child with problems, 
as is involved in the project method of teaching, revealing a sensitive- 
ness to the more recent movements in educational theory. There was 
a clear conviction that the courses of study hereafter should take 
account of week-day religious education, and a strong preference was 
expressed that week-day instruction should be built into the course of 
study as an integral part of the larger whole. Last of all, there was 
a clear expression of the desire on the part of the Sunday school 
leaders of the American continent that there should be a more simple, 
definite, and coherent policy on the part of the Lesson Committee in 
the preparation of lesson courses. 


CoMPARISON OF VARIOUS COURSES 


The conviction of its correspondents that there was need for a 
more comprehensive knowledge of the Bible than the Uniform or Im- 
proved Uniform Lessons had offered led the Commission to make a 
careful statistical study of the amount of biblical material actually 
taught by the existing cources of study. Every verse has been counted 
in each course, whether used in the portion assigned for study, for 
reference work, or for devotional reading, during the entire history of 
each course. The result of this study reveals the fact that the principle 
of uniformity rendered it impossible to use successfully the greater 
part of the Bible. The greater portion of the materials were chosen 
from the narrative sections of the Bible to the serious neglect of the 
more important prophetic and epistle material. This is clearly shown 


by the following table: 
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Used Not Used 
Uniform Imp. Graded | Uniform Imp. Graded 
Percent _Unif. Percent| Percent _Unif. Percent 
Per cent Per cent 
O: T. Narrative. .... 32.2 49.2 67.1 67.8 50.8 32.9 
Proplecyareceee ys: 14.6 17.5 50.6 85.4 82.5 49.4 
Wits ommmeneevece sees 12.0 0.8 26.1 88.0 99.2 73.9 
POetr vane cians cide exns 11.7 4.3 23.8 88.3 95.7 76.2 
IAPOGALYDULCH eerste ore 41.3 19.7 44.7 58.7 80.3 5510 
Synoptic Gospels .... | 848 89.9 77.8 15.2 10.1 22.2 
Gospel of John...... 83.0 57.3 78.7 17.0 47.3 NG 
UNCUS AMS ectatle ery e's etaresee 97.0 98.3 100.0 3.0 1.7 0.0 
DISHES evsycnicins cisse'e 34.6 30.8 96.5 65.4 69.2 3.5 
Whole Bible ....... Sie 40.1 62.4 64.9 60.1 37.6 


Stated in terms of the total number of verses used, and neglected, 
in the 46 years of its history the Uniform Lessons used 10,862 and 
neglected 20,240; the Improved Uniform in the 8 years of its history 
used 12,420 and neglected 18,682; while the Graded Lessons in their 
15 years of history have used 19,388 and neglected 11,714. Further 
analysis of the conformity of the use of the Scripture by these various 
courses of study as compared with the actual distribution of the dif- 
ferent types of material in the Bible itself shows that the Uniform 
Lessons have varied from the Bible approximately twice as much as 
the Graded Lessons. 

Still other irreparable defects of uniformity which experience in its 
use has demonstrated, ‘besides its failure adequately to teach the Bible, 
are the fact that it offers no basis of progression in the growing life 
of the pupil from grade to grade, the fact that it cannot be correlated 
with the work of the pupil in the public school, and the still more 
serious fact that its materials are not selected with reference to the 
religious experiences and needs of growing persons, thus leaving them 
without systematic spiritual nurture and direction. It will thus be 
seen that, constructive as was the forward movement involved in the 
adoption of the principle of uniformity under the conditions that existed 
in the last half of the nineteenth century, the principle breaks down 
under the more exacting demands of present educational conditions. 

As a result of its study, the Commission of Seven recommended to 
the Lesson Committee three policies, all of which were adopted with 
practical unanimity at its meeting in Pittsburgh in April. The first 
of these was that there be formulated a Group-Graded series of lessons 
for each of the five age-groups—Primary, ages 6, 7, 8; Junior, ages 
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9, 10, 11; Intermediate, 12, 13, 14; Senior, 15, 16, 17; and Adult (includ- 
ing young people). These lessons are to be predominantly biblical, 
consecutive and cumulative, dated, are to move in three-year cycles, 
and are designed to impart a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible. 

The second policy provides that, beginning with 1924, while Uniform 
Lessons shall continue to be issued, the Group-Graded Lessons shall 
be substituted for Uniform Primary and Junior lessons, that the 
Uniform Lessons shall be adapted only above the Junior Department, 
and that above the Junior Department the Group-Graded Lessons and 
the Improved Uniform Lessons be recognized as alternate courses, 
the whole to constitute a “Group-Uniform Series.” 

The third recommendation is that the Lesson Committee begin at 
once the formulation of an entirely new course of study that will com- 
prehend both Sunday and week-day religious education, that will be 
correlated with the course of study in the public school, and that 
will embody the most fundamental principles of modern curriculum 
building. This new and comprehensive course is to be known as “The 
International Curriculum of Religious Education.” In the meantime 
the Graded Lessons are to remain as they are without revision. 

Although the Commission of Seven was in no sense a lesson-making 
body, it was requested by the Lesson Committee to formulate the 
beginnings of the Group-Graded Lessons. To this task the Commis- 
sion devoted much careful labor, assisted by experts who were called in. 
As a result the first years of the Primary and Junior courses have been 
outlined and released and will be ready for use in January of 1924. 
A permanent committee has been appointed to perfect this course 
throughout all the age-groups, and is now at work on these courses. 
The advantages of this course are that it begins close to the Uniform 
level; it incorporates a program for definite training in worship which 
in the cases of small schools, may be used when desired as the common 
program for the entire school; it correlates memorization work with 
the course of instruction; it reconciles the difficulty of securing uni- 
formity within departments, especially in the smaller schools; and, not 
least, it permits continuous revision of the course in the light of expe- 
rience every three years. 

Work has already been begun on the International Curriculum of 
Religious Education. In the nature of the case, this is a piece of 
work which will require several years of patient scientific work. A 
permanent sub-committee has been appointed to undertake this work 
along lines already roughly indicated by the report of the Commission 
of Seven. The committee will attempt to formulate a theory of the 
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curriculum in the light of the best educational theory and practice of 
the present. To this end it will associate with itself an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of a group of the most outstanding educators in the 
United States and Canada. All existing materials and all bits of mate- 
rials that shall hereafter be created will pass under the criticism of this 
committee. The committee will avail itself of all the materials in 
courses of study that have thus far been created, and relate itself to 
the various agencies working in the several fields included within its 
scope. Centers of experimentation, selected with reference to their 
geographical location and the various types of schools to be served in 
city, town, and open country will be established, and the materials that 
go into the new course will first be worked through the experimental 
test. A similar testing will be given the various theories of method 
as these determine the organization of materials so far as these theories 
of method are applicable to the materials of religious education. 

The present reconstruction of the courses of study is only a con- 
tinuation of the historic attempt of our lesson-making bodies to meet 
the changing and enlarging needs of the spiritual life of the American 
youth. In its effort to meet these enlarging needs may we not hope’ 
that the Lesson Committee is following the leadership of the Spirit 
of God as it moves in the heart of the church in our day? And may 
we not also hope that the response of the Lesson Committee to the 
changing needs of the present is only a prophecy of its readiness in 
the future to modify the imperfect creations of the present so that they 
may minister to the still larger needs that the spiritual life of tomorrow 
will disclose? 


Fifty Years of Uniform Lessons 
Professor John R. Sampey, D.D., LL.D. 


4 aes International Uniform Lesson System owes much to two men, 

Dr. John H. Vincent, who did more than any other man to originate 
the type of lesson, and Mr. B. F. Jacobs, who did more than any other 
man to get the new type of lesson introduced in the Sunday schools 
of America. Knowing that many children attend Sunday school for 
only a short time, they returned frequently to the gospels, in order 
that persons whose stay in the school might be brief could not leave 
it without some knowledge of the life of our Lord. Evangelism was at 
home in the Sunday school. How to win the unconverted to Christ 
was the problem to which these leaders addressed themselves. The 
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gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salvation, fitting one to live 
in this world, and also in the world to come. The greatest possible 
service the Sunday school can render the individual, the nation and 
the world, is so to present Whrist and the gospel as to win all the 
pupils to faith in Jesus as the Son of God, and to a hearty acceptance 
of his program for their lives, 

It is not easy for Sunday school workers of the present to visualize 
the situation prior to the advent of the Uniform Lessons in 1872. There 
was no scheme of lessons in common use that could compare in value 
with the present Uniform Lessons. Some schools used catechisms ; 
others left each teacher to select the lessons; others left the pupils 
free to memorize any passage they might select for recitation before 
the class or the whole school. Until John H. Vincent, Edward Eggles- 
ton and others began to issue lesson helps for pupils there was nothing 
comparable in interest and usefulness to the modern quarterlies and 
other lesson helps. Between 1865 and 1872 much progress was made 
by Vincent and Eggleston in devising helps on selected lessons that 
remind one of the modern quarterlies. 

B. F. Jacobs caught the vision of a continent studying one and the 
same selected lesson. It required all his tact, persistency and patience 
to persuade rival interests to unite on one system of Uniform Lessons. 
April 18, 1872, is a notable date in the history of American Chris- 
tianity; for on that day the Sunday school leaders of the United 
States decided to unite in the selection of a system of Uniform Lessons. 
A Lesson Committee of ten men from five of the leading evangelical 
denominations was appointed to select lessons for a cycle of seven 
years. Four of the ten men continued in active service together on 
the Lesson Committee for twenty-four years: John H. Vincent, John 
Hall, Warren Randolph, and B. F. Jacobs. The writer of this paper 
having been chosen to fill the place made vacant by the death of 
Dr. John A. Broadus in 1895, had the privilege of membership before 
the retirement of Bishop Vincent and Dr. John Hall. 


First Worx or Lesson COMMITTEE 


At first the Lesson Committee limited its work to providing for 
each lesson a simple title, a brief passage for study, and after 1873 
a Golden Text. By diligent application the Committee usually com- 
pleted its work in a session of two days. The members were careful 
not to put any theological bias in the titles of the lessons. It was 
their task to select lesson passages and pass them on to the publishing 
houses without note or comment. Each denomination was left free 
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to interpret the lessons according to its own methods. The Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee has never put any copyright on its lessons, 
but has freely offered them to all who might wish to use them. 

It is interesting to observe how the lesson selections would gradually 
grow in length over a given period, and then suddenly drop back to 
the early standard of from seven to twelve verses. What is the 
explanation of this singular phenomenon? Simply this: the editors of 
lesson helps had been heard from, by letter or personal interview, and 
had requested the Committee to make the selections brief enough to 
be incorporated in the quarterlies and other helps. 

From 1872 to 1890 the Uniform Lessons had a triumphal march 
until they had girdled the globe. Beginning with a constituency of 
about three millions in 1873, the International Lesson Committee were 
selecting lessons for more than ten million teachers and pupils in 1890. 
In America no other series could compete with it, and in Great Britain 
and in other lands millions were using the Uniform Lessons. 

As time went on the demand for simpler lessons for Primary 
pupils grew in volume until an optional course was issued for use in 
1896; but few persons took any notice of this course. A Beginners’ 
course for one year was issued in December, 1901, and was used by 
many teachers. In April, 1903, a Two Years’ Course for Beginners 
was issued; and these lessons were widely used. But as late as 1909 
the Uniform Lessons were used in all departments of the Sunday 
school, with the exception of the little children below 6 or 7 years 
of age in schools that had special lessons for Beginners. The Uniform 
Lessons kept extending their reach down to the fall of 1909, when 
the International Graded Lessons began to attract pupils from the 
Uniform Lessons. Not less than sixteen million teachers and pupils 
in America alone were studying the International Uniform Lessons 
in 1909, to say nothing of the millions in other lands who were also 
using them. Christian history has no parallel to this remarkable co- 
operative movement in Bible study. The advantages of the Uniform 
system were at the maximum in 1909, when families, communities, 
denominations, and nations were united in one simple method of Bible 
study, when one and the same selection from the Scriptures was the 
subject of study in millions of homes, the subject of comment in pulpit 
and press, and the subject of conversation wherever Sunday school 
people met. 

The International Graded Lessons were received with so much 
favor in 1909 and the years that immediately followed, that many 
persons supposed that the Uniform Lessons were rapidly losing in 
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circulation; but many publishers reported an increase in the number 
of quarterlies in the Uniform Series, and some publishers report a 
steady increase in the circulation of the Uniform Lessons to the present 
hour. Many millions are still studying the Improved Uniform Lessons. 
A few denominations in which the entire official staff has conducted 
a systematic agitation in favor of Graded Lessons have succeeded in 
persuading more than half of their constituency to introduce Graded 
Lessons in place of the Uniform. In some of the denominations the 
Graded Lessons have been largely used in the Primary Department 
and with the Beginners, while Uniform Lessons have been generally 
retained from the Junior Department up to the Adult Department, 
Wherever editors have employed their brains and publishers their 
money in the improvement of lesson helps on the Improved Uniform, 
there has been little if any loss of circulation since the advent of the 
International Graded Lessons, and in some denominations both the 
Graded and the Uniform Series have grown side by side. 

In 1914 denominational publishers and editors took over the con- 
trolling interest in lesson construction in the International Lesson 
Committee. The International Sunday School Association became a 
minority stockholder in the concern. From the first meeting of the 
new International Lesson Committee in 1914 to the present the Uniform 
Lessons have had to fight for the right to live under the aegis of the 
Lesson Committee. According to the more radical reformers, the 
Uniform Lessons were to be swept out of existence, and two types 
of lessons were to divide the field between them—the Closely Graded 
and the Departmentally Graded. After spirited debate a compromise 
was agreed upon in 1914 whereby careful departmental adaptations 
were to be made in the Uniform Lessons, the series receiving the 
name of the Improved Uniform Lessons. 

At its meeting in Pittsburgh in April of this year the Lesson Com- 
mittee voted to discontinue after 1923 all adaptations of the Improved 
Uniform to Primary and Junior pupils; recommending that all schools 
use the Group Graded Series for Primary and Junior pupils, unless 
the Closely Graded Lessons were already in use in those departments. 
The Lesson Committee thereby withdraws its official approval of Uni- 
form Lessons in the Primary and Junior Departments of the schools. 
By a special dispensation, the adaptations already prepared for the 
Primary and Junior pupils in the Improved Uniform for 1924 were 
ordered printed and released to such denominations as might wish to 
have them. After 1924 no adaptations to Primary and Junior pupils 
will be made by the International Lesson Committee. Many who would 
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not seriously oppose the discontinuance of adaptations to the Primary 
children, since few of them can read the Bible, think that the Improved 
Uniform Lessons are as well adapted to Junior pupils as the Inter- 
national Graded Series for that department; nor does the first install- 
ment of Group Graded Lessons for Juniors seem any better than the 
Uniform or the Closely Graded. It is not so easy to find suitable 
Improved Uniform or the Closely Graded. It is not so easy to find suit- 
able adaptations to persons above and below these age limits. Many 
schools, though poorly graded and poorly housed, have the smaller 
children to meet apart under some good woman; and it does not 
greatly interfere with the advantages of uniformity if these Beginners 
and Primaries have special lessons. But Juniors have little difficulty 
in following the Improved Uniform Lessons; and they belong to the 
main school, and do not relish association with the Beginners and 
Primaries. 


TuHat TABULATION OF LESSON MATERIAL 


I cannot close this sketch of the past fifty years of the Uniform 
Lessons without paying my respects to the latest attempt to discredit 
them. Two young men, under the guidance of one of the leading 
professors of Religious Education in one of our most famous uwni- 
versities, have compiled the lesson assignments in the International 
Uniform Lessons from 1872 to 1917, the lesson material in the Im- 
proved Uniform Lessons from 1918 to 1925, and the lesson material 
in the seventeen years of the International Graded Lessons. From 
their investigations it would appear that the old Uniform Lessons in 
a period of forty-six years used only 35 per cent of the whole Bible, 
and the Improved Uniform in eight years only 40 per cent; while 
the International Graded Lessons cover the much larger proportion 
of 62 per cent. Thus they make it appear that the Graded Lessons 
embody much more of the Bible than the old Uniform or the more 
recent Improved Uniform Lessons. The Commission of Seven, which 
has been trying to formulate and put into the field a well-defined scheme 
of lessons for American Sunday schools, has given to this half-baked 
criticism of the Uniform Lessons the prestige of its indorsement, and 
some ardent advocates of Uniform Lessons have been misled by the 
formidable-looking tables and charts. 

Let us examine the findings of the experts. We are told that the 
average number of verses per Sunday throughout forty-six years of 
the Uniform Lessons was twelve. Now we know that an average of 
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more than ten million persons have given close attention to each of 
these brief passages of Scripture; and well might they devote time to 
the careful consideration of these selections, for they embrace most 
of the favorite passages of Scripture. These selections were the topic 
of conversation in the family; many prayer meeting talks were based 
on them; frequent reference to them was made in the pulpit. In 
teachers’ meetings they were carefully studied; the religious and the 
secular press printed notes on the lesson passages; and so it came to 
pass that more than a third of the text of the entire Bible had a chance 
to sink into the minds of old and young alike. No important doctrine 
or duty failed of frequent mention in any of the seven cycles of lessons 
from 1873 to 1917. Nor was it ever the policy of the International 
Lesson Committee to limit study to the brief passage indicated as the 
lesson. From the beginning it was taken for granted that the lesson 
writers and the teachers would bring to the exposition and applica- 
tion of the lessons the context and all else that would explain or 
enforce the special lesson for the day. If only seven verses from the 
- story of Esther were indicated as the lesson, it was understood that 
the entire book was available for additional material. It was not 
bad pedagogy thus to lift a key passage into special prominence. 

Now the question in the minds of the Lesson Committee, year by 
year and lesson by lesson, was not, How can we weave in material 
which we did not use six or seven years ago? but rather, How can 
we select the best possible lessons for the current year? 

The young gentlemen who compiled the data have ascribed to the 
Improved Uniform Lessons an average of fifty-five verses per Sun- 
day, and to the Graded Lessons an average of sixty-one verses. Has 
it eccurred to any one to inquire how it would be possible in thirty 
minutes to teach effectively and impressively sixty-one verses of Scrip- 
ture? If the material consisted of a connected narrative, it might be 
possible to cover the lesson in half an hour; but with the immense 
ranges of didactic material from the Prophets and the Epistles, how 
can the average teacher and the average class cover in any thorough 
manner two verses to the minute? 

Large sections of the Bible can not well be covered in any popular 
course, if the teaching period is limited to thirty minutes a week. We 
shall more easily win our pupils to Christ and build them up in the 
Christian life if we stick pretty close to biography and history, return- 
ing frequently to the story of our Lord’s life and teaching, and almost 
as often to the labors of his early followers in taking the gospel all 


over the Roman Empire. 
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The young gentlemen who compiled the data on which the Com- 
mission of Seven relied overlooked the fact that additional lesson 
material was provided in the early years of the Improved Uniform 
Lessons. Hence they failed to count the lesson selections from several 
books of the Bible. I find lesson material from I Chronicles, Job, 
Ecclesiastes, I Timothy and II John. Hence there are at most ten 
books omitted in the Improved Uniform. Moreover, it is not true 
that less than 15 per cent of the material is used in seventeen addi- 
tional books; for in a rapid examination of the lesson lists for 1919 
and 1920 I find that 22 per cent of Revelation has been used, 23 per 
cent of I John, 27 per cent of Romans, and 32 per cent of I Timothy, 
the last named being one of the books the statisticians set down as 
not used at all in the Improved Uniform. If the experts would excuse 
their omission of all this additional material on the ground that it was 
intended for Seniors and Adults, and not for the whole school, one 
might be pardoned for asking what course of lessons in the seventeen 
years of the Graded Series has ever been used by as many persons 
as are found in the Senior and Adult classes in America that still use 
the Uniform Lessons. All Biblical material intended for actual study 
ought to have been credited to the Improved Uniform Lessons. 

Having thus spoken out frankly with regard to some defects in 
the output of the Commission of Seven, I take pleasure in expressing 
my warm admiration for the character and attainments of its noble 
Chairman and my high regard for each and every member of the 
Commission. The marvel of it all is that they swallowed the half- 
baked dough served them by expert statisticians, without the slightest 
hint of any resultant pain in the stomach. They will be too honest to 
pass it on to others as good food. 


The Place of Lessons in Sunday School Programs 


E. Morris Fergusson 


yay the outset of our discussion of lesson problems it is fitting that 

we should ask, What is the place of lessons in Sunday school 
programs? We cannot answer that question as we would have answered 
it fifty years ago. The old terms “lesson” and “program” have both 
acquired new meanings. And so we ask, first of all, What is a Sunday 
school lesson? 
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It is a whole century, lacking one year, since that question was first 
definitely answered for American Sunday schools. In 1823 Truman 
Parmele of Utica, N. Y., published a series of so-called “limited Bible 
lessons,” with a few questions on each for the teacher’s use. Improved 
by other workers, the limited Bible lesson of ten to twenty Bible verses, 
with questions, quickly became the standard method of the day; and 
a uniform series of such lessons was issued by the American Sunday 
School Union. 

The limited lesson plan is simple, available, Biblical. It forms an 
easy basis of unity and concert of action, first among the classes of 
the local Sunday school and then among the Sunday schools of one or 
of many constituencies. Educationally, it is the line of least resistance; 
and as such it remains today the most popular and distinctive feature 
of our unreformed North American Sunday school practice. 

In 1872, after forty-nine years of limited-lesson making, there was 
added the new feature of continent-wide uniformity. The standard 
lesson now became a uniform limited Bible passage, chosen by an Inter- 
national committee. Limitation, once voluntary and subject to the 
lesson-maker’s discretion, was now doubly enforced; first as to content, 
by the growing sense of divergent needs, confining lesson choices to a 
narrow body of common Bible matter, and secondly, as to size, by the 
available page-space of the lesson leaves. These limits are immovable, 
as each successive Lesson Committee has had occasion to learn. The 
lesson may be limited and not uniform; but it cannot be uniform 


without being limited. 
Lesson FREEDOM BETTER THAN UNIFORMITY? 


Shall we then give up uniformity in order to secure lesson freedom? 
Agitation to this end was begun in the Convention of 1872 itself; 
and every few years the increasing pressure for freedom to make 
lessons what they ought to be has brought a new and more determined 
onslaught. But the advocates of uniformity (and therefore of limita- 
tion) have firmly held their line. Neither in the days of the Blakeslee 
revolt, nor at St. Louis in 1893, nor at the Winona Conference ten 
years later, nor at the Fenway Conference of 1908, nor when the 
Lesson Committee was reorganized in 1912, nor at any International 
Convention or Executive Committee meeting, has there been, so far 
as I know, the least sign that those who wanted uniformity were 
disposed to accept any other excellence in uniformity’s place. 

Why this firmness? Because there are practical, tangible advantages 
in a uniform limited lesson that are lost to its beneficiaries the instant 
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we even begin to give uniformity away. Pastors, superintendents, 
teachers of the old school, parents of several Sunday school children, 
traveling men who are members of the adult Bible class, publishers of 
uniform lesson helps, weekly, monthly, quarterly or annual, writers 
for these helps, managers of conventions and union meetings—all these 
influential adult factors in the situation are advantaged by uniformity ; 
and if they are unwilling for the children’s sake to forego the privileges 
and profits which uniformity has brought them, then the denomination 
or the committee that breaks lesson uniformity must prepare itself to 
encounter a practical and determined opposition. 

Optimists have short memories. In 1903, at the Winona Lake Con- 
ference called by Mr. Hartshorn, it was seriously and semi-officially 
proposed to abandon uniformity in favor of four or five distinct Bible 
lessons, each International and uniform for the ages concerned. Deep 
and wide was the indignation at what our conservative forces then 
counted a proposed betrayal of leadership; and their resentment took 
shape in opposition to the newly authorized International beginners’ 
lesson course. The full graded lesson course was approved in 1908 only 
because in the same resolution the uniform lesson system was also 
approved and its continuance emphatically assured. People who think 
the field is quite different now from what it was then should study 
the newly published findings of the Indiana Survey. 

Our present able Lesson Committee, after giving us, since 1918, 
four and a half years of “improved uniform lessons,” in which the 
factor of uniformity is greatly weakened, now plans, as its new policy, 
to furnish so-called “group uniform lessons” for the Primary and the 
Junior departments, making no attempt to remember the needs of pre- 
adolescent children, nor suggesting adaptations .to meet such needs, 
in the general lessons that are to follow 1924. Precious indeed is the 
freedom from limitation of content which the Committee thus hopes 
to secure; and the gains they will gather for the older classes will 
surely be substantial. But to buy this freedom they have sold uni- 
formity. Will the field ratify the bargain? We shall have to wait 
and see. 

Our study so far of the question, What is a Sunday school lesson? 
enables us to reply, A Sunday school lesson has heretofore been under- 
stood to be a limited Bible passage, assigned for the use of many, 
perhaps all, teachers in the Sunday school, and for many, perhaps all, 
the Sunday schools of the field. But notwithstanding the practical 
advantages of lessons so defined, and a most strenuous advocacy and 
defense of the current system of lessons based on this conception, 
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the old ideal is slipping from our grasp, while half the American 
Sunday school population has gone after graded lessons and discarded 
the old ideal altogether. 

If the Bible is a book of statutes and ordinances reinforced with 
examples of wisdom and folly, a book given by direct, miraculous and 
inerrant inspiration, and as to all its parts imposed on man by Divine 
authority, then the limited-lesson method of Bible study, and the 
uniform-lesson method of leading all ages together through the whole 
Bible in recurrent cycles of years, are rational methods. While not 
the only way of studying such a Bible, they are a possible way; and 
one used to such methods may be pardoned for choosing to stand 
by them. A large, perhaps a major part of our constituency has so 
chosen; and their right and privilege to receive what they ask for, 
as long as they ask it, should be our unanimous concern. 

But if the Bible is the humanly written and providentially preserved 
record of a Divine revelation progressively comprehended by God’s 
followers in successive ages and progressively exemplified by patriarchs, 
leaders, prophets, reformers, psalmists, Jesus Christ, and the men whom 
he called, inspired and trained for their apostolic ministry; if the Bible 
is not so much a book of authority as a book of life; if it was written 
first of all for our learning, its value being not static, as a thing to be 
revered and defended, but rather functional, as a blessing whose 
value lies in its use, and whose best defense is a more painstaking, 
critical and open-minded study, a wider dissemination and a more 
effective and universal exposition and application; if the Bible is the 
supreme textbook of religion and manual of religious education for all 
ages; and if the church’s deep-seated conviction of its inspired and 
authoritative value has itself been derived from experience of its power 
to educate, illuminate, enfranchise and save; then the twentieth-century 
friends of Christian education are the true champions of God’s Word 
when, with their many-fashioned graded-lesson methods, they sek to 
break the bands of this outgrown, mechanical, limited-lesson piocess 
and open a free way, according to the need and the pace of every 
child, every student and every class into all parts of the Bible that 
its inexhaustible treasures of precept, story, biography, history, expe- 
rience and aspiration may come in the fullness of their Divine jower 
to every learning soul. 

More radical by far in its lesson implications than this widened view 
of the Bible and its mode of handling as a textbook of instrittion, 
is the change that has come over our ideas as to the nature anl end 
of the teaching process. In the half century of progress tha our 
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beloved Dr. Sampey brings before us—a progress toward which in its 
earlier years the uniform lessons made a vast contribution—in this 
half century the thinking, studying, growing portion of our great 
Sunday school army has moved over from the platform of the old 
education to that of the new. Not lessons but lives are now the objec- 
tives of our teaching endeavor. Be the truth never so vital and the 
words in which it is embodied never so holy, the living child we teach 
is holier still. Life is the end; instruction is one of the means; the 
lesson is a tool that we should use when it will aid us and should 
discard when it gets in our way. 

If this is our view of the lesson, it follows inescapably that not every 
lesson will conform to our set pattern of lessons, nor be made of such 
lesson stuff as we have heretofore counted indispensable. 

Some teachers today, thanks to the new abilities gained in community 
training schools and other sources of higher teacher-training, are 
already handling their lesson materials with laudable and encouraging 
freedom; and the time when free teaching shall in thousands of Sunday 
schools be found feasible, safe and effective for results in character, 
may be not many years ahead. The teacher of religion who is com- 
petent to find, modify and in some cases make lessons to meet the 
discovered needs of his class will have only incidental use for a 
standardized and published lesson system, 


TEACHING OBJECTIVE Is Lire; Not Aa Lesson 


Fyually clear is it that if our teaching objective is not the lesson 
but the life, we cannot dictate to the teacher that he must find his 
lesson in the Bible. If he does not in every grade give first place to 
the Bible as his source-book of educational material, he will defy alike 
the experience of Christian teachers and the wisdom of our foremost 
leadtrs of educational reform. Both Christian and Jewish education 
in religion must now as always be for the larger and the leading 
part Bible education; and that which is not strictly biblical in content 
mus: breathe the spirit and embody the teachings of our Protestant 
rule of faith and practice. But from all prescriptive requirements 
govening the choice of material our graded lesson-makers must be 
free 

énd now, if the meaning of “lessons” has been widened for us by 
our widening sense of the value and function of the Bible, and still 
mor: radically altered by our new conception of the nature and objec- 
tive of the teaching process, the greatest change of all has come in 
our new conception of the meaning and scope of that other key-word 
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in our title, “the program.” Once the program meant our plan for next 
Sunday’s session in our own dear, independent, self-centered Sunday 
school. Now it means our Sunday school’s part, next Sunday and 
every Sunday and all the week, in the plans of our International Sun- 
day School Council of Religious Education for giving an adequate, 
well-balanced, evangelical Christian education to every child, youth 
and adult in North America. What will be the place of lessons in that 
program? 

I am not belittling the old conception of the Sunday school program, 
The platform values of the old-fashioned, undepartmentalized Sunday 
school are real values; and for loving them and believing in their 
place and power we old-line workers who remember the leaders and 
methods of the last generation owe these our modern leaders no apology 
at all. Grading pays. Separate departments are a necessary feature of 
our present abnormal and I hope temporary situation, while the one- 
hour-a-week Sunday school is staggering under the big load of our 
whole religious educational program. But to gain the advantages of 
grading and departmental separation we have had to pay a heavy 
price, heavier than some of our leaders have been willing to avow. 
Our old platform program methods, while often distressingly unsuc- 
cessful, had in them the capacity for great and unique service; and 
when our weekday community schools of religion have lifted from our 
classes the load of detailed graded instruction, some of these old mass 
effects in religious education are coming back into our Sunday schools 
again. 

I have sat in Bethany Sunday school, Philadelphia, surrounded by 
two thousand people of all ages but the very youngest, and watched 
John Wanamaker, grand old survivor among the giants of those earlier 
days—may his years of usefulness still be multiplied !—hold the atten- 
tion of every pupil in a hundred classes and teach to every one of us 
a precious lesson. I have tried to teach a class of boys in an ungraded 
main room, and after doing my best for them, with indifferent suc- 
cess, have seen a superintendent, who was not an expert, hold those 
same boys with a new aspect of the lesson and make on their hearts, 
in his closing five minutes, an impression deeper than mine. Call it 
crowd psychology or what you will, there is educational power in 
massed numbers, as Jesus showed us in his lessons by the sea; and in 
the church-school Sunday sessions of the future the program work of 
the platform will have its rightful place. 

But taking now the word “program” in its broader sense, and con- 
sidering our North American program of religious education as it has 
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been set before this Convention by our Council’s Committee on Educa- 
tion, what is the place of lessons in that program? Shall our newly 
merged Council proceed to resume title to the International Lesson 
Committe, once held in fee simple by this Convention in order that 
through the Committee it may furnish lesson systems to the North 
American field as part of its leadership service? Shall one, two or 
many common lesson systems be again, as in 1872, our potent bond 
of interdenominational unity? Shall we measure our unity now, as 
then, by the degree to which we succeed in keeping our Sunday Schools 
united in the use of common lesson material? To all these questions 
the logic of our premises unhesitatingly answers, No. There is great 
and continued need for the constructive guidance of our honored Inter- 
national Lesson Committee for many years to come. Let it continue 
to operate under present plans. I see no need that its functions at 
this time be made a part of our Council’s activity or figure in its 
program. 

Fifty years ago our Sunday school forces gladly united on the 
common platform of limited Bible lessons. We cannot do that again 
today. But the same half century has seen us unite in our under- 
standing of the child. Steadily we have advanced in our comprehension 
of the nature and needs of childhood and adolescence, and in agree- 
ment as to the age-epochs that give us our departmental lines and age- 
groupings. Let these be our new common term. We still have lessons 
to make, Bible lessons, limited lessons; but with better-trained teachers 
and a more adequate system of supervision, we can follow the example 
of Jesus in making the child himself our lesson. Let that then be 
our lesson-making goal. 


CHAPTER VII 


INSPIRATIONAL ADDRESSES 
All 


William Jennings Bryan 


extended by those who have in charge the program of this great 
International Sunday School Convention; I am grateful for the 
honor done me. The occasion is so important that I felt justified in so 
rearranging my lecture engagements as to enable me to be present. 

I am deeply interested in the work of the Sunday school and feel 
it a privilege, as well as a duty, to aid those who direct the energies 
of our Sunday school workers. On one point I am able to speak with 
authority, namely, the value of teaching to the teacher. I began teach- 
ing forty years ago—long enough to learn that teaching educates the 
teacher. The study of the Scriptures which teaching compels cannot 
but be enlightening. A lesson develops as one examines the text and 
endeavors to apply to daily life the truths presented. If all Christians 
understood the benefits which they themselves can obtain from the 
study necessary to the instruction of others there would be a waiting 
list in every Sunday school from which the superintendent could draw 
teachers, both regular and substitute. My first appeal, therefore, is to 
the church members to hold themselves in readiness to respond to calls 
to teach. The larger the number of teachers the greater the number 
of classes that can be supplied and the more intimate the acquaintance 
between teacher and pupil. Every teacher ought to know all of his 
pupils well enough to be able to fit suggestions to individual needs. 
This is difficult when teachers are scarce and classes large. 

Next, I desire to commend most heartily the wisdom of the Inter- 
national Committee in the selection of Bible lessons. If anyone has 
been inclined to doubt the wisdom of using Old Testament texts for 
Bible lessons the experience of this year ought to be convincing. The 
selections have been very intelligently made; the passages chosen pro- 
foundly appeal to students, young and old; the lessons to be drawn 
from them are priceless. While the principles of Christianity are 
presented in the New Testament, the Christian system is built upon 
the Old Testament as well as the New. The New Testament takes much 
for granted because it assumes an understanding and acceptance of 
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the books previously written. The history of the Children of Israel, 
the songs of the Psalmist, and the words of the prophets—all are 
inspiring. 

Finp FouNDATION IN GENESIS 


In Genesis alone we find three sentences that mean more to man 
than all that is contained in the books outside of the Bible. “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth” gives us a starting 
point in the history of the universe as well as in the history of man. 
Nowhere else do we find a foundation upon which to build. We have 
to begin by assuming something; the materialist assumes the existence 
of matter and force without trying to explain them—the Christian 
begins with God who needs no explanations because he is self-existent 
and the Author of all things else. 

Moses next states the universal law which God stamped on all 
living things, namely, reproduction according to kind (Genesis 1:24). 
Life everywhere proves the truth of this fundamental law of the 
Almighty. All attempts to evade it or to overthrow it have failed; 
the line of species has never been crossed and there is no reason to 
believe that it ever will be. 

Even more important, if possible, than the beginning of all things 
and the universal low of reproduction according to kind is the announce- 
ment of man’s creation in the image of God. Man is exalted above 
all other forms of life—he was a separate creation by the Almighty 
as a part of the divine plan. He was placed here for a purpose which 
God reveals through his word. History proves that man, unaided by 
revelation, finds it impossible to guess the riddle of his existence or 
to frame a philosophy of life that meets his needs. When he knows 
that he 1s the creature of an all-wise, all-powerful, all-ioving Heavenly 
Father and knows the purpose of his creation he seeks to learn the 
Father’s will and to do it. Having thus located himself he can survey 
the world and find his place in it. If a man believes himself a descen- 
dent of the brute he looks downward for interpretations of himself; 
if he believes in the Mosaic account of his creation he looks upward 
for inspiration. 

With this endorsement of the committee’s judgment in the selec- 
tion of lessons, I now take up the subject which I have chosen for my 
address, namely, the word ALL, 

The Bible is unlike other books in that it never wears out. No 
matter how often we read it some new truth is likely to spring out 
at us from its pages whenever the book is opened, or some old truth 
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will impress us as it never has before. It is so with the word which 
I ask you to consider tonight. During recent years it has stood out 
from the Bible texts as if printed in larger type. It is a little word— 
one of the smallest in the language—and yet it is the most compre- 
hensive of words. Christ used the word “all” many times, and when 
we consider the connection in which he used it we see that no word 
of limited application could take its place. 

In Matthew (22:35, 36) we are told that a lawyer, tempting Christ, 
asked him, “Master, which is the great commandment in the law?” 
It is the business of lawyers to ask questions and sometimes they try 
to entrap witnesses. In this case the lawyer not only failed, but gave 
Christ an opportunity to launch upon the world a truth of infinite 
importance. Taking the commandments which relate to man’s duty 
to God he compressed them into one and proclaimed as the first and 
great commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” Here Christ uses 
the word “all” three times—what less could he have said? The history 
of Christianity would have been entirely different if Christ had said: 
“With nearly all thy heart,” or “with some of thy soul,” or “with a 
part of thy mind.” ALL is the only word that describes the need of 
man today as it did the need of man nineteen centuries ago. A whole- 
hearted, a whole-souled, a whole-minded love of God is not too much— 
it cannot be less if love of God is to dominate every impulse and 
energy of our lives. 

If the heart, the soul, and the mind are not full of love of God 
there is a vacuum that something else will fill. Hence there would be 
constant conflict between love of God and the something else that shared 
man’s affections, enthusiasm and thought. 


A SprirnGc OVERFLOWS 


Again, if the heart, the soul, and the mind are not full of love of 
God they cannot overflow. And of what use is one to his fellows if 
his heart does not overflow? The spring overflows—in that respect 
it differs from the stagnant pool. The pool receives but gives forth 
nothing; the spring gives and asks nothing in return. Why is a spring 
a spring? Simply because tt comes from a source higher than itself. 
A stagnant pool is the most repulsive thing in the world, except a life 
that is built upon that plan. A spring is the most inspiring thing im 
the world, except a life that is like a spring. 
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Christ brings a frail human being into living contact with God, 
so that his life becomes a conduit through which the goodness of God 
flows out to the world. 

Have you thought how much depends upon a belief in God? It 
is the basis of all the controlling influences of life. Unless one believes 
in God he cannot have the consciousness of God’s presence in the life— 
the most comforting assurance that the Christian has. 

Unless one believes in God he cannot have a sense of responsibility 
to God for thought and word and deed. Have you considered what 
would become of the world, if in a day, every thought of God were 
erased from the mind and heart? Civilization would be impossible, 
for civilization rests upon man’s sense of responsibility. It is in this 
respect that man differs from the brutes below him. They have power 
without a sense of responsibility; man has responsibility commensurate 
with his power. 

Unless one believes in God he will not pray. He must not only 
believe in a God, but in a personal God. A God scattered throughout 
the universe cannot be addressed in prayer. One must believe in a 
God who is near enough to hear and willing to answer prayer, or he 
will not pray. Have you thought what would become of society, if in 
a moment, the thought of prayer was forever banished from the hearts 
of men, so that no voice would be raised to God in thanksgiving, no 
appeal made for God’s guidance and no heart open to divine sugges- 
tion? We sometimes fall even though we seek guidance and desire 
to obey; what could. be expected if we were indifferent to God’s. 
existence and to God’s will? 

Unless one believes in God he will not believe in a future life with 
its rewards and punishments. If there be ne God, death ends all; 
then, if one can conceal his wickedness during his life he need have 
no concern about a hereafter. Have you thought how the elimination 
of a belief in a hereafter would lessen the restraints that hold men 
to the path of rectitude in hours of temptation? Man is weak enough 
even when he is fortified by a sense of responsibility and a belief in 
the hereafter; what could be expected of him if a belief in annihilation 
became universal? 

Unless one believes in God he is not likely to be concerned about 
brotherhood. We trace kinship with our brothers through the com- 
mon Father of us all. Have you thought what would result if all 
thought of brotherhood were banished? There are but two attitudes 
that one can assume when he deals with his fellowmen. One is the 
attitude of brother, in which he is restrained by the sense of kinship 
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and regulated in his action by the ties of blood. The other is the 
attitude of the brute; he devours with the savage hunger of the beast. 

I need hardly add that without a belief in God there can be no 
belief in the Bible as the Word of God. Have you thought what it 
would mean to eliminate the Bible? It has done more for our civiliza- 
tion than all other books combined; the Bible ideals increasingly con- 
trol civilization, 


CHRIST THE GROWING FIGURE oF ALL TIME 


Without a belief in God there can be no belief in the Son of God 
and Saviour of the world. Have you thought what would follow if 
it were possible to take out of the world all that Christ means to it 
and leave the world entirely to other influences? Christ is the great 
fact in history; he is the growing figure of all time. The hope of the 
world depends upon the application of his moral code to life. 

Just now the ALL that needs to be most emphasized is the third: 
“Thou shaft love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.” One of the 
chief sins of the present day is mind-worship. We have quite an 
influential class in our country, and in other countries as well, who 
over-estimate the mind’s part in life and under-estimate the heart’s 
part. The Bible says, “Out of the heart are the issues of life,” and 
“as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Mind worshipers exalt the 
mind above the heart and reason above faith. 

So marked is this tendency that some of our scientists—those who 
are agnostic or atheistic—assert the superiority of their work over the 
work of the ministers. They claim that they alone stand for truth, 
and scoff at theology. A professor of Princeton recently protested that 
“Science cannot go to theology every Saturday night to be checked up,” 
but such teachers insist that religion must go to science to be checked 
up every night. 

This is a prevalent type of intellectual snobbery. It is time for the 
Christians to join together in the defense of the dignity of the ministry. 
They should insist that the ministry, as a calling, be considered at least 
not inferior to any other line of work. The minister and the Sunday 
school deal with the science of how-to-live, which is the most impor- 
tant of the sciences. It is desirable to know the other sciences, but 
it is necessary to know the science of how-to-live. 

To show relative importance let us take geology, for instance; the 
study of geology has been of great value to civilization, but if one had 
to choose between it and the science of how-to-live, it is better to know 
the “Rock of Ages” than to know the age of the rocks. 
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The clergy and the Sunday school deal with eternal things, while 
the school teacher deals with temporal things. Education is of great 
advantage during this life, but spiritual things last throughout eternity— 
“The righteous shall shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 

The preacher and the Sunday school deal with the heart, the teacher 
with the brain. The mind is but a mental machine; there is not an 
ounce of love in all the brains in Christendom. The mind obeys the 
heart—it will plot a murder as willingly as it will plan service to 
society. Train a mind and send it out without a heart to guide it and 
it is like a ship without a rudder. 

Darwin has done more than any other person in modern times to 
undermine faith and to encourage materialism. His hypothesis takes 
man’s eyes away from the throne of God and gives him a family tree 
that connects him with the jungle. He launched a guess upon the 
world with nothing to support it and it has lived for sixty years with- 
out nourishment—not one single species having been found which can 
be traced to another. And yet, evolutionists insist that all of the more 
than a million species came by gradual change from one or a few 
invisible germs of life. The hypothesis is not only unproven and 
supported by explanations that are ludicrous, but its tendency is to 
destroy belief in God, belief in the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God, and belief in Christ as Son of God and Saviour of the world. 


DARWIN ABANDONED CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Darwin himself was led to abandon every cardinal principle of the 
Christian faith. He began life a believer in God, in the Bible, in 
Christ, and in Heaven. Before he died he discarded all. He declared 
himself an agnostic and said that he believed there had never been 
any revelation; he left each one to determine for himself “on vague 
and uncertain testimony” whether there is a future life. Darwin’s 
God was nowhere—he could not find him; Darwin’s Bible was noth- 
ing—it was uninspired; Darwin’s Christ was nobody—a mere man with 
a brute ancestry. 

Professor Leuba, of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, in his book 
on “Belief in God and Immortality,” asserts, on answers received from 
them, that a majority of the leading scientists of the United States 
do not believe in a personal God or a personal immortality. The 
logical tendency of evolution is toward materialism. It is making 
skeptics of many of our students and robbing their lives of spirituality— 
they do not, as a rule, return to teach in the Sunday school; it is 
diverting many from the ministry; it is delaying world peace; it is 
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driving the spirit of brotherhood from the industrial world; its 
motto is, “Each one for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

Theistic evolution is little better than atheistic evolution; it is merely 
a way station through which Christians pass as they journey from 
Christianity to atheism. There is little difference between the far-away 
God of the theistic evolutionist and godless materialism. There is no 
compelling force in a sense of responsibility diluted by the blood of 
all the animal life below man. 

Darwinism tends to paralyze spiritual activity; one who traces his 
ancestry to the tree-man glories in the distance he has traveled—one 
who believes that man was created in the image of God considers how 
far he has to travel before he is perfect—“By ye, therefore, perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 


Love Gop witH ALL or MIND 


But pardon this reference to Darwinism; the third ALL in the great 
commandment cannot be considered without some reference to the 
dangers that one encounters when he does not love God with all his 
mind. 

To love God, therefore, with heart and soul and mind, is to lay the 
foundation upon which the life of the individual, the life of the nation, 
and the life of civilization can be built. The second commandment is 
like unto it: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

To emphasize still further the fundamental character of belief in 
God let us consider the root cause of the problems that vex civilization. 
There is a divine law of rewards: When God gave us the earth with 
its fertile soil, the sunshine with its warmth, and the rains with their 
moisture, his voice proclaimed as clearly as if it had issued from the 
clouds: Go work, and in proportion to your industry and your intelli- 
gence so shall be your reward. This is God’s law and it must prevail 
except where force suspends it or cunning evades it. I know of no 
greater service that any government can render than to establish God’s 
law of rewards. And can the church do less than aid in creating a 
system under which each human being will be encouraged to the largest 
service to society by an assurance that he will be permitted to draw 
from society a reward commensurate with his service? 

On every hand and in every land we see that the struggle is to get 
as much as possible from the world without regard to the service 
by which rewards should be measured. The ignoring of the divine 
law of rewards makes more difficult the problems of taxation, the 
industrial situation, the enforcement of law, the elimination of the 
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profiteers, and the establishment of world peace. There never was a 
time in the world’s history when it was more important that the world 
should get back to God and obey the first and great commandment: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind’; and the second, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In the concluding verses of the last chapter of Matthew we find 
Christ’s claim to power universal and perpetual. No one before him 
or since has put forth any such claim. In this passage Christ used 
the word “all” four times. He says: “All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” Here we have a gospel for every human being, a code of 
morals that is to endure for all time and a philosophy of life that fits 
into every human need; and back of these is “all power in heaven and 
in earth.’ Here again, no word less comprehensive would have been 
sufficient. If Christ had claimed only some power he could not have 
been the Son of God. If he had claimed all power either in heaven or 
in earth, but not in both, he could not have been what he represented 
himself to be. He must have all power, and all power in heaven and 
an earth, His gospel must be sufficient for all—not nearly all, but all. 
If any were beyond the reach of his call he would not be the Saviour 
that the world needs. And so with the duration of his sovereignty; 
no limitation can be permitted. If there were a time after which his 
world would fail—a day in the future beyond which his power could 
not reach, his would not be the final word in religion. 

The third of this group of “all’s” is ignored by many. Christ’s 
disciples were instructed to teach all the things that he had commanded. 
Today we have some, even in the pulpits, who are egotistic enough 
to assume to select from Christ’s teachings that which they think 
worthy to be taught. They feel about Christ as a puffed-up poet in 
Great Britain is said to have felt about Shakespeare—“He wrote many 
good things—but, of course, he had his limitations.’ Some of the 
higher critics talk as if Christ had many good qualities, but lacked 
the wisdom of today and therefore needed modernists of superior 
learning to select from his teachings such as are appropriate for the 
present day. If Christ was the “Great Teacher” and spake as “never 
man spake” he was competent to decide what should be taught and he 
instructed his followers to teach ALL that he had commanded, 
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The last “all” to which I call your attention is found in the con- 
cluding verses of the eleventh chapter of Matthew. “Come unto me, 
all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy 
and my burden is light.” As Christ commissioned his disciples to carry 
his message to ALL the world, so he offered salvation to all. Every 
heart that ever beat has been in search of peace; all have sought 
relief from the burdens of life. Christ is the Prince of Peace to all 
who will accept him and he will give us strength to bear all the burdens 
that fall to the lot of man. His yoke is the only yoke that is easy— 
his burden the only burden that is light. 

The yoke is an emblem of service, but service is the price of life 
as it is the price of happiness. It is difficult to find a steer over six 
years old that has not a yoke mark upon its neck. The five-year-old 
steer that has not learned to wear the yoke is ready for the butcher’s 
block. As soon as it is full grown it is fattened for killing; if it lives 
beyond that time it is a burden to its owner. 


WHose YOKE TO WEAR? 


We cannot escape a yoke. The question is not “Yoke or no yoke,” 
but “Whose yoke?” A child wears the parental yoke and sometimes 
it seems irksome; it did to the prodigal son. He had doubtless looked 
ahead for some time, waiting for his majority when he could throw 
off the yoke of obedience, and be his own master. Finally, the day 
came and he demanded his portion. The father, no longer able to 
safeguard his son, gave him his share and the boy started out to enjoy 
himself. He had friends, of a kind, in abundance. Those who waste 
their substance in riotous living are not lonesome. There are always 
boon companions who are quick to learn when there is an entertain- 
ment fund available and they are loyal to the spendthrift so long as 
he has money to spend. 

When the prodigal’s money was gone his friends went also. He 
had to go to work and he was not fit for a high grade of work after 
his dissipation. He had to take what he could find and finally came 
to himself when he was a swineherd, satisfying his hunger with husks. 
In his solitude he had time to do some thinking. Then came the 
moment of repentance—“I will arise and go to my father.” He would 
have been glad to wear again the parental yoke, but in his humility 
he was not willing to ask that. A servant’s yoke was better than the 
“personal liberty” for which he had longed. The father bestowed 
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upon him more than he could ask and we leave this repentant wan- 
derer in the midst of friends, his father rejoicing that his son who 
was dead was alive again. 

There are yokes in variety and in great abundance. We come under 
the yoke of society before the yoke of government is substituted for 
the yoke of the parents. And soon after majority we usually come 
under the marriage yoke, a yoke fashioned for two which enables us 
to multiply life’s joys and divide life’s sorrows. 

In every Christian land the individual chooses between the yoke of 
the devil and the yoke of Christ. It is a matter of choice and the 
vote is not unanimously for Christ’s yoke, although it ought to be. 
The devil may not have invented the promissory note, but he uses it. 
Give him your allegiance and he will promise anything, but his promises 
are worse than worthless. His service begins with pleasure and ends 
in pain—“the dead are there.” It is always noon when you put on the 
devil’s yoke—the day is not as bright afterwards. The sun descends 
as one travels the devil’s way and the path ends in an impenetrable 
forest shrouded in darkness. Christ’s service begins with duty and ends 
in joy—‘his delight is in the law of the Lord and in His law doth 
he meditate day and night.” It is always morning when we put on 
Christ’s yoke; the day grows brighter as we pursue our journey. And 
the way? “It is as the path of the just, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” 

Christ’s yoke is the easy yoke for the individual and his burden is 
light for a nation. The civilized world has been wearing the devil’s 
yoke; it carried the devil’s burden until the burden became unbear- 
able. The devil is the world’s war god. He deluded even the most 
enlightened nations with a false philosophy that pictured preparedness 
as a preventative of war. Nations entered into rivalry in the building 
of fighting craft. One nation would build a battleship and advertise 
that it could sink any other battleship. A neighboring nation would 
then build a dreadnaught and announce that it could sink the afore- 
said battleship. Then the first nation would design a superdreadnaught 
that could sink the dreadnaught, and then they all betook themselves 
to the dictionary to find prefixes for battleships as they built them 
larger and larger. They raised armies to correspond with their bat- 
tleships; they filled the waters with submarines and the air with 
homb-carrying planes. They mixed the elements to form poisonous 
gases and liquid fire. Finally war became so expensive that the 
nations looked into the abyss before them and saw there universal 
bankruptcy. War is so hellish that the world is turning away from 
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it. And to whom else can the world turn, but to the One whose yoke 
is easy and whose burden is light ? 

When the learned have made shipwreck of the world we are to 
be rescued by One reared in a carpenter shop. Who will say that a 
pigmy Christ can meet the requirements of the world today? Only a 
full-statured Christ—glorified by his virgin birth, majestic in his 
deity, and triumphant in his. resurrection—can save the world from 
the perils that confront it. No man aspiring to be a God is sufficient— 
it requires a God condescending to be a man. Those who have sought 
to belittle the Man of Galilee will retire into the obscurity from 
which they came; they will be abashed by the brightness of the new 
day. May our faith enable us to join in the song when the chorus 
of the angels at Bethlehem becomes the international anthem. 

ALL—blessed word! It describes the fulness of the love which 
God requires of us; it describes the completeness of the power with 
which Christ has been invested; it describes the universality of His 
call. Christ for all and for ever! 


Not a Sin to Be Different 


Margaret Slattery 


N view of the fact that none of us choose our place of birth, our 

language or our color or our nationality—in the face of the fact 
that we can make out of a baby anything that we will, I ask you some 
things and give you some facts. Here you sit this afternoon and some 
of you believe that the cardinal sin of womanhood is to be different. 
Don’t you believe it is a sin to be different? Yes, you do! If you 
didn’t believe it was a sin to be different, oh, how it would change 
a woman’s vocabulary and her life! 

A while ago I went to a northern middle state with my secretary. 
She told me that queer things were said about me. Nobody knew her 
and she heard a lot and told it all to me. She said that they said I was 
affected a little, they thought; that I was perfectly sincere but I was af- 
fected. Another woman said she didn’t think so. The first one said, 
“She is, I know because of the way she pronounces her words; the way 
she says ‘grass’ and ‘path’ and all those things. That’s what I don’t 
like.” And I had been sitting there a whole day wondering how any 
one on earth got his tongue in the place where he could say “grass,” 
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and when I say “grass,” I feel so queer; I felt I could not say it. I 
can’t say “afternoon” to save my life, and I am not a sinner, either. 
It is not a sin to be different. 

When you write that into your consciousness, then you will begin 
to believe that if you are a Methodist, that it is not a sin to be a Baptist. 
You will begin to believe that if you are a Baptist, that it is not a sin 
to be a Congregationalist. Somewhere, it will get into your conscious- 
ness that if you are a Methodist, Baptist, or Congregationalist, it is not 
a sin to be a Universalist. Some of you have agreed with me on the 
first three, but some of you think it is a sin when you come to that. 
Aren’t you funny? What would you do if you would happen—some of 
you good Methodists—what would you do if you happened to be born 
with Catholic parents and became a Catholic? Or what would you do 
if you had happened to be born in a Hebrew home and become a 
Hebrew? You know you can’t help where you are born. You know 
you didn’t have anything to say about it. You could not choose, could 
you? And, of course, as a baby you couldn’t decide intelligently; it’s 
impossible. 

Oh, here we sit. God forgive us! Shame upon us. Through all 
the years we have wasted—Catholic has wasted; Protestant has 
wasted; Hebrew has wasted precious days talking about sins of dif- 
ferences instead of talking about what in God’s name we can do for 
the earth regardless of our differences. (Applause.) 

Of all that we have to teach to our children, promise, promise me, 
you will teach your children that. I love my church; I adore my 
church. [J think it is the greatest church on earth, and the most sensi- 
ble. I think it is the keenest and the finest and the most intellectual 
church anywhere in the world. I love its history; I love its great char- 
acters; I love its courage of adventure; I love its magnificent men and 
its glorious women. I adore its creed that sets me free. That’s what 
I think about my church, and I want every woman of you with the 
same passion and the same language to say the same thing about your 
church, and if you can’t say it, you are in the wrong church. 

I have nothing whatever against passionate denominationalism any 
more than I have against men and women that happen to like a differ- 
ent kind of music than that which I like, or happen to be born under 
conditions where development was different than mine. I love you 
Methodists because you are perfectly great; because you try to stand 
together; and because you do love your church. I love to do it with 
you and you don’t care. You have courage and up your hands go. 
Hew many of this audience are Methodists? Oh, thank you, you are 
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a great bunch, and if there is any group of men and women on the 
earth that has a right to be gloriously proud of its denomination, you 
have at this moment. You have a right to be proud. You are glad to 
be Methodists and so am I. 

How did you get to be Methodists? How many of you that raised 
your hands had Methodist fathers and mothers or uncles’ and aunts? 
Yes. Most all of you, didn’t you? How many of you were in a Meth- 
odist Sunday school before you were twelve ? Will you put up your 
hands? How many of you who are Methodists never went into a Meth- 
odist Sunday school until after you were fifteen? I can count you. 
Thank you. 


How MAn Reap ALL CREEDs? 


How many of you read all the creeds of all the churches, com- 
pared them, studied your Bible and decided to be a Methodist? Most 
of you are what you are because of the place you happened to be born, 
the parents vou had and the early Sunday school training you had, 
and it is perfectly all right that you are. But, when, in this day, be- 
cause you are what you are, you turn your back and refuse to work 
with folks who are not what you are, you are un-Christian, and haven’t 
even a claim to the thing that Christ tried to say at Palestine, and 
because that is true—-(interrupted by applause). 

I don’t like you to applaud. I am so afraid you will applaud it and 
then go home, and the first time they have union evening services, you 
won’t “union.” I am afraid of you. I am afraid of you! You can’t 
do it, but teach your children. Teach them we have different names. 
Teach them the great cardinal, glorious things of each denomination. 
Tell them how the groups came to be. Tell them the shameful story 
of the persecution of Jew by Christian, of Catholic by Protestant, of 
Protestant by Catholic, of Protestant and Catholic by Jew. Tell them 
the black shame of persecution. Tell them the persecution of the 
day, of the minute, of the hour. Call them in God’s name and for 
Christ’s sake to take what he meant when he said, “Thou shalt love; 
thou shalt love; and thou shalt do.’ No man shall see God who 
doesn’t love his brother. Teach them what he meant when he said, 
“Many in that day shall say unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ and I shall say, 
‘I never knew you.’” Teach them what he meant when he said, 
“Suffer little children to come; forbid them not.” Teach them what 
he meant when he said, “It were better for one who offendeth one of 
these little ones that a millstone were about his neck and he drowned 


in the midst of the sea.” 
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Teach them all. Don’t teach them anything at all about the long, 
theological names. Tell them we are fools, idiots. Tell them we have 
taken Jesus away from the sweet reality of his glorious life, tied him 
up with the names, creeds and phrases that none of us can even ex- 
plain; that our mentality can’t even grasp, and we will not set him 
free. Ask them to set him free. If you will promise me to teach them 
in this fashion, I will promise you that the next fifty years will see a 
world reconstructed. I will promise you that within the next fifty 
years, there will be in working power those principles which shall make 
for a common world society, based upon humanity. I will promise 
you that it will be absolutely impossible a hundred years from now for 
any nation on earth to take 100 Christian Armenian girls and women, 
put them in a church, light the candles, start the service, and burn them 
to death on their knees. Tell them that that can never be in their 
day. Tell them we have made automobiles—great ones. Tell them 
we have made aeroplanes and submarines. Tell them we have made a 
gas which can blow New York out of existence, so that no green thing 
shall live within twenty-four hours, and then train them in such a 
fashion that they would die rather than use it. 

That is what you have to do. What a task! Anybody who thinks 
she is going to just teach the names of the books of the Bible will not 
accomplish much. Anybody who thinks she is going to teach the names 
of the Old Testament characters when half the world can’t remember 
them—why most of you can’t remember them! I could stick you now, 
if I tried, on the old names. Give them the new names. It is not a sin 
to know them. And I don’t care if you don’t know the shortest and 
the longest verses of the Bible—that is not a sin. I don’t care if you 
can’t say the ten commandments, if I know you are making a deadly 
struggle against evil, 


Pur Rexicion Into Lire 


You see what you have to do, don’t you? You have to take religion 
out of a book and put it into a life. You have to take it out of the 
religious seminary and put it into a boy, and that isn’t what you have 
been trying to do for the last twenty-five or thirty-five years. The last 
hundred years they didn’t even know they had to do it. I used to go 
down in the long years ago when I supervised in the normal schools 
of the old state of Massachusetts—I used to go into the welfare group. 
I was interested in the mothers of our pupils—we had about twenty- 
two hundred of them—in seeing these mothers of the very poor dis- 
tricts come on Saturday mornings to buy clothing. Some of our dis- 
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trists were very poor, and I got from the very rich women, coats, caps, 
and under-garments and all the rest, and had a little sale so that a 
mother who had practically no money could buy a very good thing for 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1, and keep her self-respect and never 
know whence the coat came. No child was ever able to say, “My mother 
gave you that coat. It used to be mine.” We never had anything 
personal in it. 

Women, will you listen? Do you know what happened the past two 
years to that welfare house? It has gone out of business. Do you 
know what put it out of business? Prohibition in Central Massachua- 
setts. put it out of business! (Applause.) I don’t care what they say 
about it. 

You have been very patient on this hot afternoon, and I am not 
going to take the fullest explanations of our study—am just going to 
give it to you in this fashion. Now, let me sum it up for you. Where 
you were born, when you were born, your parentage, your language, 
your color—of these you had nothing to say. Therefore, your oblija- 
tion to God is to solve the race problem on a Christian basis. There- 
fore, every responsibility which comes to you is as a member of a 
common human society. You can be yourself now—very little different 
from what you are at the moment. 

A few of you will get great glimpses when your souls and minds 
expand, but you have in your keeping youth,—and if you begin young 
enough, you can make it anything, teach it anything, guide it to do 
anything you will. If you will make your community clean, your 
streets safe, your church warm and sweet and true, your home a home. 

This is the hour when it is possible but if you fail, ten years from 
now it will not be possible. Now, is America’s hour. Ten years from 
now her hour will be past, and you have her children. It is not a sin 
to be different; therefore, do as we will, we can all come together and 
stand hand in hand for civic righteousness, for the faith and char- 
acter of God translated into the faith and character of man, as Jesus 
showed, it must be translated in notes of warm, human experience 
and reality. 


SAME OLp CHuRCH CARPET 


Now, in the moments of discouragement, when it is hard, will you 
remember the things with which I close? You will go home to the 
same old church. The church hasn’t been to a convention. If it has a 
ragged carpet, the carpet will have the same holes. If it has a dull 
minister, he will be just as dull. If there is a stupid congregation, it 
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will be just as stupid. You can tell it all you heard at the convention, 
and you will try to make it over. I used to think I would make it 
over when I was sixteen. You should have seen me making it over. I 
have learned a lot since then. It will not be different, but you will be dif- 
ferent, and when one person is different, it is quite marvelous to see in 
the record of human history what has been done. 

Abraham Lincoln was different, and because he was, he re-wrote 
the humanity of America. So, as many and many of you are different 
and you have children, you have the hope of the world. You have all 
there is that is worth giving one’s time and attention to. 

You know that beautiful building in Tokio which was builded for 
the convention and which burned down. I never saw it. I arrived 
in Tokio late and did not see that beautiful building. I saw the young 
Japanese architect who sobbed his heart out because the glory of his 
hands was burned out in ten minutes. It was the first thing I had 
expected to see, but what I did see when I went to look over the place 
was ashes, devastation, twisted wire, great heaps of charred logs—a 
desolate thing. And right in front of it, I saw a line of the Japanese 
pine trees—those beautiful artistic things that make such a wonderful 
background. On this side next to the building, they were turned 
brown by the heat; on this side, they were still green. In front of 
them was that marvelous bit of wonderful sculpture that had been 
made for the decoration of that wonderful building. It was Jesus 
blessing little children. 

There was Jesus and every child of all nations, some clinging close 
to him. A darling little black thing with his hand on the knee of 
Jesus; a little brown beggar, rolly and fine, his eyes glistening, hold- 
ing the end of his garment. A sweet little Anglo-Saxon curly-haired 
girl with her head close to his shoulder. A very beautiful picture. Be- 
hind it, everything was ashes and death and ruin. In front of that 
row of trees was that statuary; not a mark of smoke, not a mark of 
fire, not a black spot upon it. Every day I went out to look at it. 

Every day I remembered the torture of my soul as I went in those 
awful days—more awful for a woman than for a man, for a woman 
wasn’t fighting her way—she just had to look. I saw the black twisted 
things of what we thought was civilization. I saw France ruined and 
Germany ruined, and Hungary gone, and Russia starving to death, and 
Armenia in blood and pain and tears, and Turkey in chaos, and India 
wild with a passion, and China at war, and Japan fighting her fight as 
to which way she would go. I saw the world with its precious things 
twisted and broken and blackened by the awful thing that had fallen 
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upon us. Nothing left to us but the thing that Jesus stood for and 
was, and the children of the world. But that left to us young life, 
and the Golden Rule, and the sermon on the mount, and the capacity 
for sacrifice, and the passion of love—that is left to us. There is 
kindness in the heart, there is love, there is joy, there is happiness, 
there is children. We shall recover them all again if you are true. 

May God help you to be great in your teaching to let no littleness 
make your mind stagger or grip and paralyze your souls. God make 
you great—great as the day and great as the childhood that looks up 
to you, and that greatness will be your reward. It will be the gratitude 
which the future ages alone shall give to you in the day when you 
have passed on. 


The Changing World Order 
Charles M. Sheldon 
Topeka, Kansas 


ar HE changes which have taken place in the outward world, political, 
industrial, agricultural, scientific, mechanical, theological and eco- 
nomic, are perhaps more clearly seen if we think of the things common 
to our every day life, that Jesus never saw. 

Jesus never saw an automobile, a phonograph, a wireless instrument, 
a radio outfit, a daily newspaper, a printing machine, a sewing ma- 
chine, a phonograph, a typewriter, a railroad train, an ocean steamer, a 
twine binder, an anaesthetic, an electric light, a book, as we under- 
stand the word, a public school, a republic, a university, an organized 
church, a Sunday school, a young people’s society, a missionary society, 
a temperance society, a peace society, a red cross society, a young men’s 
Christian association, a hospital as we understand it, nor a hundred 
other things that are a part of our every day life. 

The political changes in the world have taken kings and emperors 
off their thrones and substituted at least attempted rule by the people. 
This change has been for the general betterment of mankind, even 
when the experiments in self rule have been attended by blunders and 
mistakes and even wrongs. For it is better for men to try to govern 
themselves than for some tyrant or egotist to impose his rule over them. 

The industrial changes have resulted in organizations of labor and 
of capital. The immediate result has been to create a state of warfare 
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between classes, which is daily going on. The industrial situation may 
be described as unsettled, with a growing demand on the part of the 
general public that both sides, labor and capital, find a way out of 
present disputes along some line of co-operation and good will. 

The agricultural changes have been partly mechanical and partly 
economic. The introduction of machinery has led to the necessity of a 
better educated class of farmers, while the fact of unorganized groups 
of land tillers has led to exploitation of food products and market 
changes that have discouraged large numbers already on farms and 
discouraged young men from taking up farm life. The recent discus- 
sion in Congress and the organization of special departments to con- 
sider the importance of the farm to the country’s welfare, are intima- 
tions of the waking sense of the farm’s essential value to the life of 
the world. 

The scientific changes of greatest importance are those which have 
affected the health of the physical life of men. The discovery of 
serums that are wiping off the world map great diseases like typhoid, 
smallpox, diphtheria, and the knowledge of the cure of tuberculosis, 
are discoveries that hold great hopes of farther discoveries for cures 
of cancer and other ills of the physical life. 

The mechanical changes that are affecting the life of the world are 
those which have changed the transportation of persons and of things, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, the moving picture, the automo- 
bile, the airship. 

The theological changes are along the line of greater freedom of 
human thought and belief, shorter creeds, broader sympathy, less 
dogma, more humanity. There is less superstition and more practical 
exhibition of Jesus’ teaching as seen in world-wide response to appeals 
for common bodily needs and physical demands. 

The economic changes which have affected the life of the world are 
connected with the political and industrial. If we knew more in detail 
what were the exact conditions of the masses in Jesus’ time we could 
state more wisely and truly the increase in human comfort which the 
average man enjoys compared with the condition of the men who lived 
under the Caesars. There can be no doubt that in spite of all pessimism 
the average life of today is far more comfortable physically than it 
was in Jesus’ time. 

The factor which has been thrown like a poison bomb into all these 
changes which were going on, was the great war. It is not the purpose 
of this address to dwell on that destructive factor except to mention it 
as an illustration of the human failure to progress as fast and as con- 
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structively in its thought as it has progressed in its mechanical and 
scientific advances. The tragedy of the war also complicated the 
affairs of the world in its markets, its finances and its attitude politi- 
cally. 

Waat 1s REsutT on CurisTian Procram? 


What bearing have all these changes mentioned had upon the 
thought and conduct of mankind? And especially of interest to us is 
the question,—what have these changes and the upheaval of the world 
in its commerce and its politics done to influence the Christian pro- 
gram of the church? 

The first immediate result of the new world order has been a 
change in its definition of war. And with that there is growing fast 
a conviction that the things the world depended on as powerful and 
important are in reality of small value compared with the ideals of 
Jesus that the world has denied or held in contempt as not practical. 
The world is beginning to find that the ideals of Jesus are the only 
practical things, the only things that work. 

Before the war the world boasted of its commerce and its money. 
But all the interwoven commerce of the world had no power to stop 
the tragedy. The world boasted of its culture, but it had no power to 
still the passions of men. The world was proud of its science, and 
thought it was universal and international. But it had no influence to 
stop hate. About the only thing science did was to alleviate some of 
the suffering caused by war’s wounds and then create more deadly 
instruments to make more suffering. 

The world boasted of its ecclesiasticism, and made much of its 
rites and ceremonies. But its most costly cathedrals became targets 
for human hate. Even the organized church had no influence to pre- 
vent the war or stop the killing and destruction. 

The only thing that could have stopped the hate and the madness 
was the ideals of Jesus, and they were not tried. Good will towards 
men was the only thing strong enough to prevent the tragedy. And 
the world did not have sense enough nor statesmanship enough to try 
that. If good will towards men could have prevented the killing of 
millions of young men and the demoralization of the civilized move- 
ment of the human race, for many years to come, good will must be 
more practical than money, culture, science, and ecclesiasticism. But 
the world for centuries has believed that Jesus was a visionary and 
that what he taught would not work in the market place or the legis- 
lative hall. It is the only thing that will work, And the world is be- 
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ginning to find it out. Perhaps the most valuable lesson the world is 
learning from its hate is the stupendous fact that love is the only 
thing that will save civilization. Love to God and fellow man. The 
creed of Jesus is the highest statesmanship of the world. We have 
belittled it. We are beginning to discover, before it is too late, that 
love never fails. Money fails, science fails, culture fails, ecclesiasticism 
fails, love never fails. 

The passions of men are too strong and elemental to be influenced 
by mechanical changes that affect the outward environment but do not 
move the inner life. A man with an electric lighted house, with a radio 
outfit, with a phonograph and a piano and a daily paper and a college 
degree, may be just as pagan as any man born under the Caesars. All 
the world changes that have made a new civilization in the last fifty 
years do not make the human race any happier or better unless there 
is a corresponding change of the inner thought and life. It is there- 
fore of little consequence to discuss the changing world order unless 
we talk about and act about the ideals of Jesus which alone can make 
men themselves all over into new men. “If any man is in Christ he is 
a new creature.” Not if he is in an electrically lighted house. “Old 
things have passed away. All things have become new.” It is on 
account of that possibility of new men that we may go on to consider 
the program of a church or of a Sunday school in a world that is 
outwardly changing its forms of political and industrial and economic 
life. 

If we are entering on a new era of world history fashioned out of 
the crosses of our suffering, what shall we build with those tear-stained 
materials? On the cross of Jesus has been built the church. What 
shall we construct with the crosses of our bitter experiences and with 
the iron that has entered into the world’s soul? 


ScHoots Worx Out Ipgears or Jesus 


Whatever else the Sunday schools of the world do in the working 
out of a program, one thing seems to stand out clear, and that is the 
teaching of the practical ideals of Jesus. But before that can be done 
effectively, the church must give the Sunday school its right place in the 
educational rank of positive forces in the new world order. 

And by that is meant defining the Sunday schools of the world as 
the greatest educational institutions of the world. They are not or- 
ganized to teach art or science or mathematics or language, but they 
are organized to teach boys and girls about God and justice and truth 
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and right living. If religion is greater than any other knowledge, then 
certainly it is not claiming too much for the Sunday school that it is 
the highest educational force we have, and if so, then the churches 
must put it in the highest place of honor and value. 

If you are a well-to-do American citizen with a family you do not 
think it is extravagant to pay a large sum to send your boy or girl to 
a college to learn languages, science, philosophy or banking: You pay 
the secular institution hundreds of dollars for the instruction and the 
expense of educating your children in secular affairs. 

How much does the American citizen, well-to-do, in the average 
church, pay to have his boy or girl educated in the Sunday school? 
What proportion of the church members’ income is given to the church 
for equipping the greatest educational force in the world? Most Sun- 
day schools carry on their wonderful work under the worst handicap. 
No high school would endure for a moment the pitiful school room 
equipment that the churches provide for their Sunday schools. Is it 
any wonder that the boy or girl look upon the Sunday school often with 
indifference and even with contempt? 

The time has come for church members to pay the price for re- 
ligious instruction. There is money enough in the average church to 
put up well furnished religious educational buildings for the tremen- 
dous teaching of religion and conduct. We have cheapened religion 
by letting the church give it to us as if we were objects of charity. 
Salvation is free. But religious education ought to cost something. 


Neep SpecrtaL BurILpINcs 


If the church really is in earnest about religion it will provide in 
this new world order, special buildings for the Sunday school. A be- 
ginning is already being made. In these specially built structures, as 
well planned as any high school or college building, a great program 
can be carried out, based all the time on the Sunday school’s faith in 
the working ideals of Jesus. Moving pictures can give the school 
Bible scenes and invaluable instruction in Bible history and persons. 
Sex lessons can be given by consecrated Christian men and women 
doctors. Musical instruments can be bought and boys and girls trained 
in great orchestras and choruses. Object lessons from actual objects 
brought from Palestine can form a most interesting collection in the 
Holy Land laboratory to make the Saviour’s life real and vivid. To 
carry out this ideal program certain teachers and leaders might well be 
employed and paid. Or at least a salaried leader of certain depart- 
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ments might be the means of enlisting enthusiasm and power in places 
where now we have little of anything except waste and weakness. But 
in any case the Sunday school cannot work out its ideals until the 
church membership wakes up to the value of the school itself. When 
it does do that, the expense of carrying on a well equipped Sunday 
school will no more be thought to be fantastic or impracticable than 
the expense of sending John or Mary away to college to learn how to 
mix chemicals or measure the distance to the stars. And to what prac- 
tical value will it be to the boy or girl to learn the distance to the stars 
if they do not know and love the God who created them? Or to speak 
a dozen languages and not know how to say “Brother’’? 

Once defined at its true value by the church, and once set to work 
with a program dignified and splendid as befits it, the Sunday school 
may well enter on a new life in a new world order. And what pro- 
gram can take the place of putting always and ever at the front the 
practical ideals of Jesus? For if the world is to go forward in its 
religious life as it is going forward in its mechanical and scientific 
life, it must lay the emphasis on those things which make a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

The Sunday school must teach the practical possibility of the uni- 
versal coming in of world wide peace. What the militarist and the dip- 
lomat say is impossible and impracticable the Christian says can be 
done. “I can do all things” is the motto of the idealist. “Through 
Christ.” There is the power behind and within the idealist. A world 
that has wiped duelling and segregated vice and slavery and legalized 
gambling and liquor off the map can wipe war off the map. I said 
over twenty-five years ago I would not die until the last saloon and 
brewery were outlawed. And they have been in the United States. I 
would like to live until the last battleship is built and the last shot 
fired in anger at a human being. 

Together with the ideal of a world at peace goes the ideal of a 
world brotherhood which the Sunday schools of the world must teach 
and learn in ways they have never taught it or learned it. Where had 
the real brotherhood of man been taught anyhere in Europe or America 
even by the church before the war taught us that it did not exist? The 
last lesson of Christianity seems to be this one. Race hate and preju- 
dice, the mob and the faggot and the torch and the poison of the 
heart’s unkindness smear the pages of the world’s history, in spite of 
church bell and cathedral towers. Now comes the hour to emphasize 
as never it has been the oneness of God’s great family. The prayer of 
Jesus that his disciples might be one was not only a longing that they 
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might think the same in their theology but that they might feel the 
same in their affections. And that lesson can be taught in the Sunday 
schools as nowhere else, with impressionable material, before the hard- 
ness of feeling and the settled prejudices of age make a change of 
feeling impossible. O, for a vision of the Master as he wrought in 
the little carpenter shop and dreamed of a world where men really 
called men Brothers in deed and in truth. 

The program for the Sunday school is very definite and possible. 
The exaltation of the institution at the head of all educational forces 
in the world on account of the basic things it is organized to teach 
should be the ambition of every teacher and superintendent and pastor 
and pupil. The church that has to be ashamed of its Sunday school 
is not a church of the all conquering Christ. And a church that is not 
spending on its Sunday school as much as it spends on its church quar- 
tet or the flowers that decorate the pulpit platform needs to have the 
flowers laid on its grave while the highly paid quartet breathes its last 
Amen. Then let the greatest of all educational forces insist that the 
things that Jesus taught are the only things that will work in a world 
which has magnified in the old order the destructive forces of hate and 
war and jealousy and intrigue and partisanship and ignorance. But a 
new order is being built up. A new world is being shaped by the 
Christian. Evil shall not overcome. Hate is not more powerful than 
love. The devil is not better educated than the disciple of Jesus. The 
Sunday school that is furnished with the tools to work by a church 
that is willing and eager to pay the price, and then carries out this pro- 
gram of sending out into the world boys and girls who will soon be 
men and women who believe with all their hearts in the practical appli- 
cation of Jesus’ rule of life to politics and business and statesmanship 
is a Sunday school that will make the future history of mankind. It is 
a mighty thing which you represent here. And with God’s help it 
shall be the power that shall set up a new and living influence that 
shall move the world out of darkness into light. And it shall be possi- 
ble because Jesus believed in the ideals he taught when he said: “Go 
into all the world and make disciples of the nations. Teaching them 
to observe all things that I have commanded you. And lo, I am with 
you always even to the end of the age.” 


17 
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Presenting Portrait of H. J. Heinz 
E. D. McCafferty 


I* you were to visit the office of this association in Chicago, you 
would find upon the walls the portraits of John Potts, William Rey- 
nolds, W. N. Hartshorn, E. K. Warren, Justice Maclaren and Bishop 
Vincent—all names inseparably linked with the history of organized 
Sunday school work. 

If you were to visit the office of the World’s Association in New 
York, you would find upon its walls the portraits of B. F. Jacobs and 
Sir Francis F. Belsey—whose names are a part of the history of the 
world-wide Sunday school movement. 

This idea of thus perpetuating the memories of these great and 
good men was conceived by the late Henry J. Heinz. It was through 
his generosity that it was carried out. Two years ago, in Tokyo, 
Japan, his portrait was presented to the World’s Association, the gift 
of his children. Today his portrait is to be presented to this associa- 
tion, by his children, in recognition of his supreme devotion to the 
Sunday school and the things for which the Sunday school stands and 
works. 

By that action at Tokyo, and by this action here, his sons and 
daughters testify to their recognition of what they knew to be the 
deepest love of their father’s life. They knew that he cared for art, 
for beauty, for education, for good citizenship, for the well being of 
people; they knew that he cared for the great business of which he 
was the creator: they knew that he cared supremely for them and his 
family, but they knew finally, that the real passion of his life was 
religion. There the real love of this great-souled man was to be 
found. 

Out of the ranks of the common people, he came to be one of the 
leaders of them that toil. He had the brain to organize, the ability 
to choose the right people to labor with him, the enthusiasm to in- 
spire them, the personality to win their affection: he had the honesty, 
integrity, patient industry to command the respect of other men, and 
with it all he had the simplicity, the tenderness, the humanness to 
draw man unto him in confidence and love. 

Bearing in mind that his life was not lived in the seclusion of the 
cloister, nor in the safe retreat of a professional chair, but was spent 
amid the thunder of the captains and the shouting, shall we look for 
the value of his life in its material accumulations, in the things he 
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Possessed? Shall we point to a great and prosperous business institu- 
tion, bearing his name, as representing in any degree whatever the 
value of his life and work? 

According to the judgment of the hour, as reflected in the thought 
and talk of a certain class of men, by no means small, the value of a 
man’s life to society is to be measured by such things as money, stocks, 
bonds, and securities. But is that a true measure to use? 

Influenced as we are likely to be by the materialism of a commer- 
cial age, let us assure ourselves by going back to the story many here 
learned in childhood, and have since taught to childhood, the story of 
a great teacher who was once addressed in this wise: 


“Teacher, bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.” 
The teacher, looking into the face of the man who thus addressed 


him, and reading in the request made the selfishness of the human 
heart and the false view of life, replied: “Man, who made me a judge 
or divider over you?” and then turning to the crowd that stood by 
looking on, he said: “Take heed and keep yourselves from covetous- 
ness,”—thus sounding to the bottom the motive that lay behind the 
request made to him, and he then continued by giving utterance to 
this eternal truth: “For a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” 

It is not what one has but what one does. The majestic deed is the 
deed of service. We are compelled to bow to the superiority of a life 
unselfishly devoted to the service of others, to the life that is not 
anxious about any reward, other than the consciousness of duty faith- 
fully performed. What is the measure of the value of such a life? 
Clearly it is not expressed in the terms of the market place, nor 
measured by gold. 

It was not houses and lands and the contents of a strong box that 
made Henry J. Heinz worthy of this recognition today, but it is because 
of the life he lived—its condemnation of the false and wrong, what he 
did to lift the soul of man ever higher, to make men and women bet- 
ter and nobler, to increase human happiness, to make this old world a 
lovelier place in which to live, to promote righteousness, for which he 
never lost his enthusiasm. 

A moment ago I said the real passion of the life of Henry J. Heinz 
was religion—and how simple was his religion. He was not a mystic. 
He wasted no time studying dogmas, which too often puzzles that lead 
through tangled thickets of thought to inhospitable shores of doubt. 
His religion was the simple gospel of faith, learned from his mother’s 
bible. It influenced and colored every act of his life, and so dominated 
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his thought that in the testamentary disposition of the fruits of his 
business activity he gave first place to a declaration of his religious 
faith, opening his will with these beautiful words: 


Looking forward to the time when my earthly career shall end, 
I desire to set forth at the very beginning of this will, as the most 
important item in it—a confession of my faith in Jesus Christ as 
my Saviour. I also desire to bear witness to the fact that through- 
out my life, in which were the usual joys and sorrows, I have been 
wonderfully sustained by my faith in God through Jesus Christ. 
This legacy was left me by my sacred mother, and to it I attribute 
any success I may have attained during my life. 


His belief in and service for his Master is this good man’s greatest 
monument. 

Mr. President: To honor his memory among those whom he re- 
garded his yoke-fellows in his Master’s work—his Sunday school asso- 
ciates—I now present, in the names and in behalf of his children, 
Howard Heinz, Clifford S. Heinz and Mrs. John L. Given, this por- 
trait to the International Sunday School Association, believing with 
the poet that— 


“Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


“So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


Response 
W. O. Thompson 


pay great convention has no more sacred duty before it for the 

day than to turn aside and reverently and gratefully acknowledge 
not only this splendid gift but the more splendid life of him who re- 
mains with us in precious memory, Henry J. Heinz was a product of 
a pious, godly mother, the influence of the Sunday school, loyal devo- 
tion to the church and a human interest in the welfare of others. 
From early childhood, he learned the simple but elementary lessons 
of honest, hard work and painstaking attention to the things he un- 
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dertook to do, and cultivated the time-honored virtues of industry and 
thrift. From his mother’s knee, he learned the lesson of reverence for 
the Bible and fashioned his life upon a faith that never questioned the 
integrity of its message. This faith produced in him that cheerful, 
happy optimism that made him courageous in times of discouragement 
and persistent in every good word and work. He had the personal 
charm of winning others to his own optimism, which seems to have 
been both infectious and contagious. He endeavored to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of those whom he knew intimately to join with him in the 
organization of that same enthusiasm for others less fortunate than 
themselves. 

It is interesting to know that while traveling in the Orient, his 
interest in the Sunday school as a great missionary organization was 
profoundly developed. This came after more than twenty-five years 
as a superintendent in his local Sunday school. The more he traveled 
the greater his interest became in the Christian faith as the great and 
pressing need of the world. It would not be altogether true to say 
that he was in any way local in his attachment; but one cannot fail to 
see that, aside from his home state of Pennsylvania, he developed a 
very keen interest in Japan, Korea and China. His attendance upon the 
meetings of the World’s Sunday School Association, the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association and the Pennsylvania State Sunday 
School Association all indicate that, in his mind, the cause of the Sun- 
day school was one and the same the world around. Beginning with 
1866, Mr. Heinz was continuously in Sunday school service until his 
death in 1919. 

We must not, however, think of Mr. Heinz as associated simply 
with the organization of the Sunday school. He was equally devoted 
to his church. But aside from these facts, he was interested in the 
individual man, woman and child. Not infrequently he was found 
rendering service in his personal way, as if he thought his supreme 
duty lay in the needs of the particular person at the moment. His 
business, his life and his associations were never so important as to 
interfere with his personal service to people in the humblest relations. 
Aside from these things, however, one should not overlook the fact 
that his interests seem to have been absorbed at times in his business, 
at other times in his church or the Sunday school; at other times the 
welfare of the community in which he lived seems to have gripped 
him with tremendous zeal. Amid all these activities, and the perplexi- 
ties that come with the amassing of a fortune, he was able to develop 
a very genuine interest in art and the things of beauty in the world. 
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He not only was a believer in God, but an admirer of the beauty of the 
world God has made. He was, equally, an admirer of the fine, artis- 
tic products of men and women. The result was that, day by day, 
Mr. Heinz grew in an appreciation of the things that are pure, the 
things that are lovely, the things that are of good report. No small 
wonder, therefore, that his cheerfulness and optimism, together with 
his keen appreciation of the beautiful in the world, made him a man 
of triumphant faith and of undaunted courage. We shall not soon see 
another such figure in the history of the Sunday school world. 

We are assembled today in accepting this portrait with uncovered 
heads, while we reverently acknowledge our gratitude to God for lead- 
ing this great man of the kingdom on from strength to strength, for 
putting it in his heart to perpetuate his life of service by the many 
gifts he has made to the cause of education, of the Sunday school, 
and of other civic and human interests. We are pleased today to 
record our gratitude to his family for their generous gift to this 
association, and, in the name of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and of all who love the Sunday school, I accept this por- 
trait and extend to the givers our profoundest thanks and our sincere 
gratitude, and pray that the blessing of God may remain with the chil- 
dren of Henry J. Heinz to the latest generation. 


The Moral Situation in America 
E. H. Lindley 


Chancellor, University of Kansas 


yes may accept the fact from the testimony of students of Ameri- 

can conditions that the present moral situation represents a pro- 
found break in that prevailing prior to 1914. Some see in this depar- 
ture from the old standards a profound deterioration of the moral life. 
As one reads the records of crime waves and the like there seems 
ground to believe that the moral situation is as dark as it can be 
painted. But other considerations suggest that while there have been 
great changes in the moral situation, the moral life has not been 
actually lowered in its levels. 

The causes of the change in the moral situation are, first, the great 
war with its release from the ordinary restraints of civil life. Second, 
the enormous growth of knowledge in recent decades which has opened 
many new facilities for the adventurous human spirit and which has 
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endowed the youth with an experimental attitude toward life. Third, 
the domination of much of our public life by a confused conception of 
democracy which consists in the belief that the temporary interests of 
the people are their fundamental interests and that the satisfaction of 
their temporary moods and whims is a worthy subject of public leader- 
ship—“Giving the public what it wants” is supposed to be ,the way out 
of the wilderness of our confused and complex civilization. This 
psychology of people ignores the deepest trends of the human spirit, 
the sense of responsibility to duty and to right which are in the soul of 
man and which constitute his deepest interests in life. As an illustra- 
tion of this confusion, your child has an interest in the right develop- 
ment of public education but your child may now show no interest but 
may have his eye fixed on the movie, on the playground. Great lead- 
ership in church and state is to call people to the consciousness of 
the deeper interests of their lives. 

Another factor is the ancient feud between youth and age. “Every 
generation criticises its daughters and praises its mothers.” Youth, 
feeling the undying fire in the heart, scorn the ancient ways, and their 
elders, well settled in habit, fear that departure from the old conven- 
tions means the dissolution of the moral life of the youth. 

And yet an increasing number of young men and women are rising 
to places of commanding leadership in the modern world. This achieve- 
ment would be impossible if the moral life of the recent generation 
were not essentially sound. Forces therefore that have been at work 
long in human society breed the moral ferment of our time. There 
are many who count the youth of this generation as the moral equals 
of any that have lived. 

No consideration of the moral situation is worth while without some 
definition of what we mean by “moral,” by “morality,” by “virtue,” by 
“goodness.” To be good is not to be in blind conformity to a moral 
code, however excellent that code may be. To be good is to be in right 
adjustment to the essential life relationships; to be virtuous is to be 
actively and aggressively loyal to these essential life relationships. 
Loyalty to these relationships results in the development of a rich per- 
sonal life, and goodness in terms of self-development, therefore, is 
whatever in the long run fits one for a rich personal life. To be good 
is to have the right knowledge and standards and attitudes that will 
enable one to function best in the home, in the neighborhood, in the 
school, in the state, and in the universe. Goodness always appears 
when one with reverence for personality is responsive to the claims of 
the various worlds in which he lives and from which he derives the 
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sustenance of his life. The virtue of being a good son is one acquired 
through long years of devotion. So the technique of good citizenship 
requires a man’s years of thoughtful adjustment to concrete situations 
in one’s relations to his fellows. Goodness calls for moral thoughtful- 
ness, intelligent resourcefulness. The Golden Rule is an abstract rule 
of action which prescribes no definite responses to our fellows. Try 
for a single hour to put into practice the Golden Rule without thought 
and you will inevitably violate that rule. The great need of the times 
is the systematic study of our essential relationships to one another 
and to the world—our ethical relationships, and then practice in those 
adjustments. This may be secured partly through public education but 
chiefly in the home and through proper religious instruction. The 
growing interest in weekday schools of religion for children and of 
improved methods in the Sunday school are hopeful auguries. Religion 
alone can bring to man the command from on high which carries with 
it the urgent obligation to do the right for its own sake. There is 
within us a moral law, the voice of conscience which is something we 
cannot do what we like with. It is universal and authoritative and a 
violation of that law brings the most durable pang which man may 
know. The great mission of religious education and religious worship 
is to bring home to the imaginations and the hearts of men the su- 
premacy of this moral law, this voice of conscience which enables 
mankind to find its eternal interests and not its temporary satisfac- 
tion. I am persuaded that this generation, exposed to a vastly bigger 
and more complex world than their elders knew, that the youth of 
this generation, given Christian homes and an education in the spirit 
of the Christ, will give an account of themselves which will not shame 
their ancestors. The world will become better not through drift but 
through the efforts of men—of state-conscious men and God-con- 
scious men. 


Alice in Hungerland 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach 


U* goes without saying that the Sunday schools of the world are su- 

premely interested in the world’s children, and that in accordance 
with the spirit of Jesus, those little ones should demand our first 
consideration who are in most pitiful and desperate need. What theme 
could therefore be more logical for our discussion at this great conven- 
tion than the tragedy in Bible lands, in that part of the world in which 
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the prophets and apostles lived, and where our Lord wrought his mar- 
velous ministry? Massacre and deportation have slain their hundreds 
of thousands, and horror has followed fast upon horror, until it has 
become a land of stalking death and perpetual nightmare. 

America has given sixty millions of dollars to relieve the distress 
and minister to the need of these suffering people. She has sent hun- 
dreds of the flower of her young manhood and young womanhood, 
who have gone to the darkest and most dangerous places to nurse and 
feed and shelter the surviving victims of cruelty and oppression, and 
to woo and win them back to health and usefulness. We question 
whether a finer piece of humanitarian work has ever been done in the 
history of the world than in the salvaging of human life in Bible 
lands. Through these terrible years it has cost far more than money. 
The workers have suffered privations, disease and peril, and some have 
sealed their devotion with their lives. 

It made me feel proud, as an American, to go up and down through 
the Near East and see what these splendid representatives of ours are 
doing; going into the fields and caves to find the boys and girls who 
have been eating grass and dirt, and suffering unspeakable agonies; 
bringing in these little children of deprivation and sorrow, covered with 
dirt and vermin and disease, cleansing and fumigating them, putting 
clean clothing upon them, providing shelter and friendship to cure their 
heartache, teaching them again how to smile and how to play. And 
when I saw it, I said: “If these young people from America are will- 
ing to cross the seas and live their lives so lovingly into the lives of 
these poor little children, the least we can do at home is to stand be- 
hind them with our prayers and our gifts.” 

After all, the cheapest thing we can give is our money—it' costs 
so much less than life. 

“Alice in Hungerland” is a great picture. It proves again that fact 
is more potent than fiction. It is the revelation not only of a des- 
perate need, but also of the great heart of America. It is an appeal 
to all that is highest and holiest in our natures. The Sunday schools 
of America which have contributed so many thousands of dollars to 
keep alive these little children in Bible lands may well thank God for 
what they have been enabled to do. It has become a sacrificial offering 
that has been twice blessed. And if they could see the many thou- 
sands of little children in the orphanages of the Near East joining in 
their prayers of gratitude, and crying out, “God bless the Sunday 
schools of America!” I am sure they would rejoice even more. 

Today there are 110,000 little children being cared for by the Near 
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East Relief, the chartered organization of our government, which has 
been so splendidly supported by the offerings of at least twenty mil- 
lions of Americans. Many thousands of other little children are still 
outside, lonely and in peril, knocking at the doors of our orphanges 
with their appealing cry for bread and shelter. Tens of thousands of 
women and children are held in a bondage worse than death in the 
harems of the Moslem. Many are being subjected to torture because 
they refuse to become Mohammedans. Political justice, promised to 
our brave Armenian allies, has so far been denied by the great powers 
which made the promise. Humanly speaking, there is nothing be- 
tween them and death but the continued generosity and the fervent 
prayers of those who have the love of Christ and of his little ones in 
their hearts. Whatever the claims made upon the Sunday schools of 
America, this is one that cannot be resisted by those who remember 
the words of Jesus, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 


Facing the Facts 
Wayne B. Wheeler, LL.D. 


General Counsel and Legislative Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America 


ACTS, not theories, interest hard-headed Americans. The national 
prohibition act is based upon experience in the states and common 
sense. Thirty-seven states adopted prohibition before the Eighteenth 
Amendment became operative. All of these states prohibited light wine 
and beer and practically all adopted a one-half of one per cent stand- 
ard because it was necessary to law enforcement. 

If Congress should repeal or change the definition of liquor we 
should still have thirty-six states with a one-half of one per cent 
standard, three with a one per cent standard, and the other nine with 
a variety of standards. 

The cry that labor demands beer and light wines is unfounded. On 
May 16th a test was made in the 33rd District of Pennsylvania, now the 
greatest industrial district in the United States, with its steel mills, 
factories and mines. Seventy-five thousand dollars was expended by 
the beer and wine champions to defeat Congressman Kelly, who is an 
outstanding advocate of prohibition. He was renominated for Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket by a majority of 11,900, by a vote of 
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three to one on the Democratic ticket, and unanimously on the Prohibi- 
tion party ticket. Seventy-eight United States Senators and a majority 
of Congress come from states where the state itself has prohibited even 
one per cent beer. A Senator or Congressman who votes against the 
standard maintained by his own state for law enforcement does not 
deserve the support of law-abiding citizens. Senators like the senior 
Senator from Missouri, who have fought law enforcement measures 
and spent their time in abusing and misrepresenting those measures en- 
acted for the public good, have forfeited all claim on good citizenship. 

Thus far we have established two facts: Prohibition enforced is a 
success, and even when only partially enforced it is better than the 
license system. The following results prove it: Drunkenness has de- 
creased more than one-half. Those opposed to prohibition admitted, 
after a survey made recently, that consumption of beverage liquor has 
fallen off 70 per cent and that the number of drinkers is reduced over 
17,000,000. Crimes related to liquor have fallen off materially, and all 
existing crime induced by drink proves our contention that alcohol 
provokes crime and should be eliminated. Nineteen hundred and twen- 
ty-one was the healthiest year in the United States. Liquor as a con- 
tributing factor in poverty is now negligible. Over $2,500,000,000 wasted 
for drink has been turned into useful channels. Bank deposits and sav- 
ings have increased, and the net increased wealth of the country last 
year was $8,000,000,000. 

The attempt of the liquor interests to nullify this law is a challenge 
to red-blooded Americans. No law-abiding citizen can choose the laws 
he will obey and those he will not obey. The higher the individual in 
social or business life, the greater the responsibility that should be at- 
tached when he defies the law of the land. The genuineness of one’s 
good citizenship is measured, not by his obeying laws which he likes, 
but in obedience to laws made for the public good even though he may 
dislike them. The man who buys liquor from a boot-legger is as 
blameworthy morally, if not legally, as the boot-legger himself. 

It is as indefensible for a Congressman or a Senator to vote to sup- 
port non-enforecable legislation as for the boot-legger to break the 
law. A public officer who by his inaction protects the law-breaker is 
as dangerous as the crooked official. There is a chance to catch the 
latter, but the former, like the slacker, fails his country when he is 
needed. The Eighteenth Amendment was adopted by 23-24ths of the 
states, a greater proportion than ever voted for the ratification of any 
other amendment. It is therefore entitled to proportionately greater 


respect. 
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Mexico’s Good Wishes 
Dr. William Wallace 


HE National Association (Sunday school) of the republic of 

Mexico was born in the midst of a great revival meeting of mis- 
sionaries and Mexican workers in the City of Toluca twenty-eight years 
ago, when Moody and Sankey made their only evangelistic campaign 
in our next door neighbor to the South. 

This association has since met in annual or biennial conventions, to- 
gether with the National Unions of Young People’s Societies. During 
the worst of the revolutionary period, about seven years, these con- 
ventions had to be suspended, but we were able to resume in 1920. 

Our last convention in Chihuahua was one of the most enthusiastic 
and best prepared. The local Protestant churches of that frontier city, 
made famous by our good friend, and ex-bandit Pancho Villa, enter- 
tained the two hundred official delegates at their own expense, includ- 
ing even the payment of the taxi fares from station to stopping places. 
The initiative in preparing the whole program was taken by the Mexi- 
can themselves. The few missionaries present took a back seat, looked 
on and wondered. 

In the frontier city of Monterey, one of our most flourishing Pres- 
byterian Sunday schools, well organized, with a staff of teachers of 
the second generation of Evangelical Christians, I see an ex-contra- 
band, unlettered, but soundly converted, leading the school. That was 
twenty years ago. His children, Moses, Joshua, Aaron and Miriam, 
are little tots. Fifteen years ago Moses, the oldest, graduated at our 
Presbyterian Boy School in the Valley of Mexico. Ten years ago he 
graduated with highest honors at Washington and Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania; later, under Carranza, he reorganized the great Na- 
tional Preparatory School in Mexico City, with its thousands of stu- 
dents, introducing modern athletics, self government and high Chris- 
tian ideals. This very month he took his Ph. D, from Columbia Uni- 
versity, sailing to France to continue his studies of European school 
systems. Only thirty-three years of age, and with a sound constitu- 
tion, he has a great future still before him. I have never known a 
man of any race more pure, laborious, persevering, unassuming and 
filled with the spirit of service than Moses Saenz. A short time ago, 
in spite of pressing duties, connected with the superintendency of that 
great preparatory school, I saw him in his place on Sunday morning, 
teaching a class of poor Mexican women, 
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Some two years ago, an American lady of culture, and a distin- 
guished archaelogist, invited some forty representative men and women 
of the English speaking colony in the City of Mexico to meet Blasco 
Ibanez, author of the “Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 

Don Blasco graphically described the wanderings of the primitive 
Mexica tribe, which made its way southward, over the table-lands of 
central Mexico in search of ‘a permanent home, guided by a big medi- 
cine man, who was under the direction of Huitzilopochpli, their war 
god. They were told to settle on an island, where they should see an 
eagle, perched on a prickly pear, and firmly holding in its grasp with 
beak and talon a squirming snake. This portent was later fulfilled 
when they caught sight of an island in one of the many lakes that 
covered the beautiful valley of Mexico. And so the crude aggressive 
tribes of Mexica, who later gave their name to the whole country, set- 
tled here. 

That eagle perched on a kopal and dominating the serpent was 
forthwith adopted as the symbol of Mexican nationality, and when 
Mexico declared her independence, one hundred and twelve years ago, 
it became an essential feature of the Mexican flag. 

And Don Blasco Ibanez discovered therein a deep symbolism. “The 
snake,” he said, “represents the crude, cunning, sensual traitorous traits, 
which may be found lurking in the great majority of the Indians, half 
breeds and Creoles who formed the Mexican people. The eagle rep- 
resents the high ideals that have dominated a chosen few, the pure 
souls, who have worked unselfishly for their country’s highest good. 
My blood boils with indignation, when I heard it said that in every 
Mexican lurks the heart of a bandit! Witness Hidalgo, the patriot- 
priest, and father of the Mexican republic. Witness Juarez, whose fas- 
cinating life parallels in a hundred details the life and work of his 
great contemporary, Abraham Lincoln.” 

But the Mexican eagle signifies something more—something which 
never entered the brain of our Spanish author. It means, not merely 
the dominating power of earthly ideals, but the divine power of Jesus 
Christ and His Word, which lifts individuals and nations out of the 
mire of sin and selfishness, as on wings of eagles, and bears them out 
into the long pilgrimage of self denying service for Christ, for his 
church and for a fallen world. The twenty thousand Sunday school 
scholars, teachers and officers, scattered all over Mexico, combine the 
strength and speed of the eagle in lifting Mexico out of the eternally 
evolying and vicious circle of religious fanatacism and superstition, 
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priest-tyranny and red revolution, and placing her feet firmly on that 
Rock of Ages, which in this convention we have come to know as the 
“Never Changeless Christ.” 

In the name of the Sunday Schools of Mexico, I present you the 
beautiful Mexican flag, which hangs on the wall of this convention 
hall. 


Cuba Sends Flag 


Rev. Edward A. Odell 


ap Sunday schools of Cuba, through their representative, Rev. 
Edward A. Odell, presented a beautiful flag of that republic, six- 
teen feet long, and made especially for this purpose, to the International 
Association. 

This flag is the gift of the schools of the entire island. The six 
provincial associations, through their denominational schocls, each con- 
tributed to the cost of the flag that it might be the expression of grati- 
tude from each one of the nearly 20,000 enrolled members of the 
Island’s schools. For two decades, that is since the beginning of the 
evangelical work in Cuba, the International Association has guided the 
development of the organization of this missionary unit of her work. 

Cuba now has ready for service an army of consecrated young peo- 
ple in her Sunday schools, ready for more advanced training and look- 
ing forward to very much enlarged work during the next ten years. 

There is every reason to be proud of the accomplishment of these 
past twenty years and of the work that is being done in the 233 dis- 
tinct Sunday school organizations of the island. There are, however, 
more than a half million children in Cuba still unprovided for. Cuba 
is looking to the north for help and knows that the kind of help she 
rost needs must come from such organizations as this. 


Japan’s Thanks 


Shoichi Imamura 


General Secretary, National Sunday School Association of Japan 


Qs behalf of the National Sunday School Association of Japan, I 

want to convey to you our deep and sincere gratitude for your 
cooperation which made the Eighth World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion a wonderful success. I am glad to report to you that the conven- 
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tion promoted the Sunday school work in Japan tremendously, and that 
it helped to bring the United States and Japan closer. 

The Japanese people also ask me to carry their message of good 
will and peace to America. 

They promise you to do all they can to maintain that old friendship 
which has existed between us ever since the first visit of your distin- 
guished citizen, Commander Perry to Japan. 

The welfare of the world, I think, rests upon three great principles: 
first, religion; second, morality; and third, education. The order in 
which I said this is significant; for without religion there can be no 
sound morality, and without religion and morality, education is detri- 
mental and destructive rather than a benefit and a blessing to man- 
kind. 

Then the education of the young people and the children in Chris- 
tian religion and morality, the teaching of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, is the only safeguard for the welfare of the 
community and the peace of the world. 

I, therefore, congratulate you for the supreme task of building the 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of peace, through the childhood and 
youth of the world. 


The Peril of the Sabbath 
H. L. Bowlby, D.D. 


General Secretary, Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States 


A? general secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, 

representing seventeen evangelical denominations in the depart- 
ment of Sabbath observance, may I say, first, that the honored presi- 
dent of the International Sunday School Council, Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, is a member of the board of managers of our Ohio auxiliary, and 
that Hon. John Wanamaker, president of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, is a member of our National Board of Managers and a 
member of the Permanent Committee on Sabbath Observance of the 
Presbyterian church, U. S. A., of which I am secretary. 

Someone has well said, “You cannot build the American republic on 
the ruins of the American Sabbath.” That’s true. And it is also true 
that you cannot build the American home, Sunday school, church and 
Christian character on the ruins of the Christian Sabbath. Marion 
Lawrance wrote me a few years ago in reply to a letter to him: “You 
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are right, we must save our Sabbath. If the Sabbath goes, every thing 
else goes with it,” Justice McLean of the United States Supreme 
Court, has said, “Where there is no Christian Sabbath there is no 
Christian morality, and without this our free institutions cannot long 
be sustained.” To build together successfully it will readily be seen 
we must save the Sabbath, the basis of all our Christian work, on 
which we build for home and church and native land. 


A DANGER SIGNAL 


We are in danger of losing our Sabbath. Every observing person 
knows how serious have been the inroads made on the Lord’s day by 
unorganized Sabbath desecration during the past fifty years. But to- 
day, and especially is it true of the last ten years, we have had to wage 
incessant warfare against organized, generously financed Sabbath dese- 
cration. Three years ago the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, U. S. A., declared, “The battleground of the churches during 
the next ten years will be on the field of the Christian Sabbath.” That 
was a true prophecy for on November 22, 1921, a so-called “blue law” 
propaganda was started whose purpose was to destroy the sanctity of 
the Lord’s day and break down the civil safeguards of our American 
Sunday, by the repeal of our state Sunday laws and the legalizing of 
the commercial Sunday movie, sports and other kinds of business ab- 
solutely unnecessary on our American Sunday. I here indict some of 
those who under the false colors of pretended opposition to “blue laws’ 
sought so strenuously to overthrow our splendid Sunday laws, namely, 
the motion picture interests, the International Sporting Club, the Amer- 
ican Amusement Corporation and certain greedy Jews and misguided 
Seventh Day Adventists. More than two million dollars have already 
been spent on that propoganda but I am happy to say that those con- 
spirators against our American Sabbath and Sunday laws failed to 
secure the passage of a single bill to legalize the commercial Sunday 
movie, sports and similar Sunday business, We have held them back 
and great has been our success with the help of the Lord of the Sab- 
bath to whom belongs the glory. 

But the war is still on and we must be prepared for battles lying 
just ahead. Forty-three state legislative bodies will be in session next 
year beginning January 1. The enemies of the Lord’s day will be 
found in many of these state legislatures. We must be eternally vigi- 
lant or some of our best Sunday laws will be repealed. We urge you 
to line up early and help to defeat bills seeking the repeal of these laws 
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and which would rob the children of today and tomorrow of the civil 
protection to which they are entitled in the American Sunday. 

We would here commend Will H. Hays, executive director of the 
Motion Picture Producers’ Industry, for what he has accomplished in 
the cleaning up morally of the movies and after an hour’s interview 
with Mr. Hays two months ago, I reach the belief that he will throw 
his strong influence against the commercial Sunday movie and for 
keeping that gigantic motion picture industry where it belongs—in the 
other six secular or business days of the week. We emphatically say 
that if the motion picture industries, producers, distributors and exhib- 
itors, and similar amusement companies fail to clean up on the six 
business days of the week and thereby make the movies and other 
commercial amusements safe for the children and youth of the nation, 
and if they do not clear out of Sunday, then the surgeon’s sword of 
righteousness will remain unsheathed and this war against immoral and 
Sunday commercial movies and similar business will go on to the 
finish. 


“WoopMAN, SPARE THAT TREE” 


We are stressing a new idea today founded on the title of General 
Morris’ poetic effusion, “Woodman, Spare That Tree.” Our alliance, 
which is an ally of the Sunday schools, is now preparing a program for 
Sunday schools, young people’s societies and churches for the defense 
and preservation of our Sabbath tree. We appeal to adults to help. 
What a remarkable opportunity for schools to present it in pageants. 

May I request that you carry back to your schools another thought. 
It is a series of S O S calls: 

S O S—Save Our Sabbath. 

S O S—Save Our Sanctuary. 

S O S—Save Our Sons. 

S O S—Save Our State. 

Answer the first, and you will see quickly answered, the other 
three. For if we Save Our Sabbath we Save Our Sanctionary, that is 
we save the church and Sabbath school. God has married the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary, for better or for worse, until death does them 
part. “Hallow my Sabbath, and reverence my sanctuary,” saith the 
Lord. 

If you save the Sabbath and the sanctuary you Save Our Sons, the 
boys and girls of our Sunday schools who are the future guardians and 
builders of home, community and state, the future citizens of the re- 
public. If you save the boys and girls and build Christian character 
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into their lives you have answered the last call, Save Our State, for as 
water can rise no higher than its fountain head, neither can a state 
rise higher in its citizenship than the average level of its homes. Safe 
or unsafe it will be according as we develop and build or fail to de- 
velop and build Christian character and citizenship. 


How the Bible Is Printed 
A. F. Ragatz, D.D. 
Western Agency Secretary American Bible Society, Denver, Colo. 


APS convention has had much to say about the cultivation of 
fields—both new and old; has carefully studied the method of self- 
sowing; has recommended the latest and most approved machinery; 
has told us how the crop should be harvested and the sheaves gar- 
nered—but what about the SEED? 

Jesus said, “The Word is the seed,” and again, “The World is the 
field.’ When you consider the size of the field the task of providing 
sufficient seed is appalling! Denominations cannot supply their own 
Scriptures. 

Profit-making publishers ought not to, therefore, the American 
Bible Society—which has never made a penny of profit—has for over 
100 years been recognized as the official Bible translater, Bible pro- 
ducer and Bible distributor for all the Protestant denominations of this 
country. 

More than that, its streams of life, like mighty rivers, have been 
flowing to all parts of the earth—to every continent and to the islands 
of the seven seas. 

Today we are furnishing Scriptures to more than 50 mission boards 
at work in at least forty counties using over 150 languages. 

One hundred and six years ago when the Bible Society declared its 
purpose to translate the Bible in every language needed by American 
missionaries, a far-sighted Scotch clergyman said, “That means a 
Bible for China and one for India and another for Africa—In short, 
it will take a dozen translations of the Book.” He did not know, nor 
did anyone then know, that China had over 100 dialects, India 350, 
Africa nearly 800 and that it would require something like 2,500 trans- 
lations to supply the world with all its diverse languages and dialects. 

For the last ten years the Bible societies of the world have been 
producing a new translation at the rate of one every six weeks. 
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Do not get confused in your thinking it takes longer than six 
weeks to make a translation—the average time is fifteen years. 

Last year I sent to Kansas City Bibles printed in over 40 languages, 
that means that through the grace of God and the work of the Bible 
Society I was able to pour into this city the result of 600 years of the 
profoundest scholarship of the world. In a little Colorado mining 
town of less than 10,000 inhabitants it required 53 languages in a single 
year and that meant 795 years of human effort. 

Our aim is to translate the Bible into every tongue—put a printed 
copy of the Word into the hands of everyone, but more than that, it 
is our hope and prayer that the precepts and spirit of the Book shall 
be accepted in every life—then, and not until then shall the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord. 


Redeeming a Race Through Its Children 


John M. Gandy 


if eee leaders of the Negro people are fully aware that the hope of 

the race lies in the children. In this respect, they share the spirit 
of the age and are seeking to make the child the center of interest and 
effort in race development. They work through organized effort to 
transmit this idea and spirit to the rank and file of the race. By means 
of sermons, Sunday school instruction, lectures, and demonstrations, 
the child is magnified and emphasized today in the life of the race as 
it has never been possible to do at any time in the past. Through 
these means the Negro people are more thoroughly awakened to their 
responsibility in the rearing of their children. 

Among the more subtle and stealthy influences for race betterment 
is a growing effort on the part of the educated class to improve the 
race stock through careful and intelligent selection in marriage. Per- 
haps the educated class of Negroes represent more nearly than those 
of other races, the mentally superior, the enduringly ambitious, and the 
increasingly persistent members of the race. 

With a view of producing a better race stock there is not only an 
unconscious selection going on, but there is a studied purposive effort 
put forth by many educated parents to make the proper connections for 
their children. There are parents who study with their children the 
questions of eugenics, thereby outlining the outstanding features that 
should be considered in the selection of a mate. 

The more immediate redemption of the race, however, does not lie 
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so much in the practice of the laws of eugenics and in purposive selec- 
tion in marriage as in surrounding the children of today with such 
wholesome influences as to enable them to develop along lines in keeping 
with our social and Christian ideals. The home life of the Negro is 
an increasing influence in shaping the destiny of the children. 

After we have inventoried all the Negro homes that exercise 
positive and helpful influences in the life of the growing child, we still 
have a large number that have not adequate physical environment, well 
developed moral ideals, or the means for the proper oversight and pro- 
tection necessary for the proper and effective rearing of the children 
found therein. Our most difficult and most intricate problem of race 
redemption is connected with the home. On the farms, there are thou- 
sands of families that live in one room cabins; in thickly settled Ne- 
gro sections in large cities, thousands of families are crowded into one 
room in flats. They carry on all of the functions necessary for the 
life of the body in this one room. Here they cook, wash, iron, eat, and 
sleep. Under these conditions, the instinct of modesty cannot survive 
in the girls and immoral ideas are implanted in the minds of the boys 
that bring forth a fearful harvest of immorality and debauchery in 
manhood. Conditions are very little better with the thousands of fam- 
ilies that are crowded into only two rooms. 

The Negro people realize, however, that the modern home does not 
possess all of the factors for the development of child life and that the 
efforts of the home have to be supplemented by other agencies. They 
naturally turn to the school as one of these agencies. They have pro- 
found and almost superhuman faith in the transforming power of the 
school. Considering his poverty and innumerable handicaps, the Ne- 
gro has achieved wonders in the education of his children—especially 
in the southern states. He has reduced his illiteracy from nearly a 
hundred per cent at the close of the war to about thirty per cent today, 
This has been accomplished in the face of almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. 

There are some communities in the South in which the state does 
not support a school for Negro children. The people almost invariably 
provide the money for such schools. Practically all of the kindergar- 
ten education that is provided for Negro children in the South is the 
gift, out of great sacrifice and economy, of the Negro people and white 
friends who sympathize with their ambitions and endeavors. Con- 
spicuous among these places is Atlanta, Georgia. The Negro people 
and their friends in the city support a chain of seven or eight of these 
schools, providing all money for their support. 
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As a means of development and as a necessary factor in education, 
the Negro people are beginning to realize the great value of play in 
the life of the child. In some instances, the more conservative churches 
are providing play grounds, organizing athletic associations, and con- 
ducting athletic meets. 

In the redemption of a race, however, we realize that sound and 
healthy bodies, and well educated minds are not all that is required. 
There must be ideals to direct the course and shape the character of 
the developing youth. 

The Negro people are aware that the race can never be redeemed 
until full confidence is restored in its ability to achieve in all fields of 
human endeavor. There must be a real, an abiding, and an increasing 
race pride and race loyalty. This must be injected so to speak into the 
blood of the children. There are thus organized efforts today to build 
up in the life of the growing Negro child race pride by keeping con- 
stantly before him race achievements in lines of endeavor in which it 
has engaged. 

In the redemption of a race, however, the great fundamental and 
the most potential influence is religion. All other influences must be 
permeated and infused with it. 

The success of the Negro people in the past has been due in the larg- 
est measure to their devotion to religion. Their first and most suc- 
cessful experience in leadership was in connection with the church and 
Sunday school. Here they were free and uninterrupted and their 
individuality was unhampered and unimpeded. While they were lack- 
ing in experience, they learned through participation in control. Start- 
ing at the beginning of freedom with an indifferent and uncertain moral 
life, they advanced steadily in moral integrity through the inspiration 
and sanction of religion to the unquestioned chastity of a large and 
increasing group of their women and the personal purity of an 
appreciable number of their men. Their first business experience was in 
connection with religious activities. In the construction of churches 
and in providing for current expenses, large sums of money were 
raised and handled. Experience in investments, in bank deposits, and 
many other types of business activities was first gained in connection 
with religion. Out from this early experience, the financial activity of 
the Negro has grown to include many business enterprises of great 
proportion and responsibility. Many of the leaders of today in activi- 
ties other than the church are the product of the church and Sunday 
school. Most leaders in education, in social uplift work, and in Chris- 
tian Association movements were devotees, in their early life, of the 
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Sunday school. In many instances, the Negro’s first moral concep- 
tions in the way of purity and honesty were received in the Sunday 
school. 

But however effective the church and Sunday school were in the 
life of the Negro in early years of his freedom, they did not accom- 
plish all that was possible. This could not,be done with an ignorant 
leadership. 

For many years, the most imperative need of the moral and 
religious development of the Negro people has been an adequate num- 
ber of religious teachers and leaders well qualified in the knowledge of 
religious literature, in the skill of successfully approaching the mind 
of the child, and in an aminating desire for service. The most suc- 
cessful and most constructive effort that has been put forth to supply 
this need was made by W. H. Hartshorn, some ten or twelve years 
ago. He was moved by a deep seated impulse to do some- 
thing to help in a vital way the development of Negro life. 
Before he attempted anything at all, he called together, at his 
own expense, fifty white and twenty-five Negro men from the North 
and South in a conference at his home in Clifton, Mass. After sev- 
eral days of discussion, it was decided that the great need of the race 
was sane and persuasive leadership, as an approach to the right devel- 
opment, in the field of morals and religion. Mr. Hartshorn, not a rich 
man, provided all the money for the expenses of a field worker for five 
years. At the expiration of that time he was assisted in meeting the 
expenses of the work by Mr. Heinz and Mr. Warren. The work was 
carried on in this way until Mr. Hartshorn’s death. 

The mantle of service as the field worker fell upon the shoulders of 
Dr. H. C. Lyman. At the time he was called to service, he was a 
professor in Benedict College in Columbia, South Carolina. As a man 
of great energy, marked enthusiasm, consecrated vision, and profound 
sympathy for the people whom he was to serve, he assumed his work. 
He gave ten of the best years of his life seeking to realize Mr. Hart- 
shorn’s vision and his own fond hopes for an exalted moral and 
religious life for the Negro through the proper instruction of the 
children in the Sunday school. 

To accomplish his purpose, Dr. Lyman worked through and with 
secondary schools, normal schools, and colleges. He offered opportuni- 
ties to the young men and women of these schools to study systemati- 
cally graded courses in the Bible and the Methods of instruction with 
a view of teaching in the Sunday school. During the ten years of his 
service, he organized Sunday school teacher training classes in more 
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; 
Brief Extracts from Many of the Best Addresses 
Before the General Sessions of the Convention 


Where Is Security for Prosperity? 


Hon. Arthur M. Hyde 
Governor of Missouri 


the two amazing words, “Our Father.” Thus simply, was pro- 

claimed upon the earth the doctrine of human brotherhood. 
Nearly 150 years ago, the founders of America embodied in a formal 
State paper the equally amazing declaration that “All men are created 
equal.” 

Few, apparently, realize the depths of religious feeling upon which 
this government was founded. Early our fathers declared “religion, 
morality and knowledge” to be “necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind.” 

Where is the security for Property, for reputation for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice. And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of education upon minds 


wrought,” and wonder what her future is to be. From the tiny life 
germ contained in the austere religion of the Puritan, from the labors 
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nation on earth. Today our greatness gives faith and credit to the 
fact that they were of and from Almighty God himself. Will not our 
future depend upon the degree of our faith in and adherence to those 
same principles? And if our faith be vital and abiding, rather than 
empty and fleeting, will not the believers in the religion of Jesus Christ 
fight for everything which that faith means, on whatever fieid it may 
be assailed? 


The Work of Religious Education in Canada 


Percy R. Hayward 


ao and a half years ago the denominational and other leaders 
in Canada saw the need of some national organization in which 
they could take joint counsel and which would give effect to their 
common work. Representatives were appointed from the Sunday 
school boards of the Anglican, Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist 
and Presbyterian bodies, and from the Provincial co-operative Sunday 
school organizations. These representatives came together for an an- 
nual meeting as a council and appointed an executive committee, which 
has carried out policies of the council in the interval between the annual 
meetings. 

The organization of all the provinces of Canada on the same co- 
opertive basis as that which is carried out in the national organization. 
The province of Ontario affords a good example of the excellent way 
in which this new machinery has begun to strike its stride. The Ontario 
Religious Education Council employes, as in the past, its own 
staff, raises its own budget by a direct appeal to the schools on “Go 
to Sunday School Day” in the month of May, and functions as an 
effective agency throughout all the province. The significant thing about 
this work is the fact that the denominational secretaries are to all in- 
tents and purposes, when it comes to doing their own work in Ontario, 
members of the Ontario team. They are also members of the 
Executive Committee and Board of Managers of the Ontario Re- 
ligious Education Council. Without any question, this type of organi- 
zation has worked effectively and harmoniously, and has led to co-ordi- 
nation of effort, economy in service, and the momentum that comes 
through a joint campaign. 

The development of national and provincial departmental boards. 
The National Boys’ Work Board was organized and in operation before 
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the Religious Education Council of Canada itself; but when the 
Council was organized, the Boys’ Work Board became logically its sub- 
committee on boys’ work. The National Girls’ Work Board was or- 
ganized in the same way and sustains the same relationship to the 
national organization. 

In each of the provinces there is a Provincial Boys’ Work Board 
and Provincial Girls’ Work Board in active operation. 

The development of our great national programs. These are, of 
course, under the leadership and direction of the National Boards con- 
cerned. The National Girls’ Work Board has produced and is pro- 
moting for teen age girls, The Canadian Girls in Training, and in the 
Protestant Sunday schools of the country there are already about 
25,000 girls following out, in practical and fascinating activities, the 
fourfold ideal of wholesome Christian womanhood. 


Let’s Put Religion Into Action 


Margaret Slattery 


ee I see committees meeting together to discuss why it is that 

religion is losing its hold upon youth, I know why it is. It is 
not the war primarily, although that helped. It isn’t all the great mat- 
ters of commercial life that is overwhelming us. It is not the passion 
for gold. It is because we have presented to them a religion which we 
have stated in many and many a glib phrase, in many a glorious word, 
in many a splendid creed easily interpreted to us, but we have not 
shown to youth a religion in action. 

If we did—if we could show for one solid year in America religion 
in action in every phase of our life, we would not have to meet to- 
gether to consider programs and ways and means of pleading for folks 
to come into the church. 

I have said so many times I wouldn’t be a preacher—for $50,000 a 
year I wouldn’t be a preacher. I don’t think anybody would have me 
any way, but I would not be one. I have thought of it so much of 
late. Just imagine every week going to a church and standing in a 
pulpit and telling 400 people what to do, and then having them come 
back the next Sunday not having done it, and come back fifty-two Sun- 
days never having done it. 

No, I wouldn’t stand you; I wouldn’t tolerate you. I would put 
you back in an ungraduated class, and try you over again from the 
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very beginning. Youth has seen that. The world has heard a multi- 
tude of words. You ask me to teach your youth of America today 
respect for law. One of the men who doesn’t like foreigners in my 
part of the country and thinks he has a good reason, believes that it 
is because of the foreign element in this country that we have a chaos 
and disobedience of the law. He has a perfectly new car—a Hudson 
Super-Six—and asked if I would take a ride with him. When I was 
riding down the streets of my own city, the policeman’s hand came 
up, and this man with whom I was riding didn’t stop. He went right 
past the policeman. I said to him, “You'll get yours some day.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t; he knows me.” 

Think of that! He wants me to teach his son obedience to law, 
and disobeyed eight traffic laws in a twenty-minute auto ride. I won't 
do it! I can’t! 

That is what all America wants me to do. America says teach 
them—these sons of the foreigner—a love for the constitution, the 
dearest and most treasured of all our rights. Teach them to love it. 
“Unless you do, you teachers in the public schools and workers in 
churches,” he says to me, “We are lost.” And then an 18-year-old boy 
walks home with me on Christmas eve and tells me that two of his 
cousins received presents from choice wine-cellars owned by two off- 
cers of the church who, as a Christmas gift, presented wine to their 
members when the Eighteenth Amendment says that they shall not. 

What am I going to do with that? How can I teach youth to love 
and respect law when every day of their lives they see you? And you 
who are best, who try hardest, who are supposed to be the most moral 
—how can I teach them this in the presence of what you do? 

Oh, that we should have left Jesus alone in the world with nobody 
but us—with we who are over forty. Look into any church and see 
hair the color of mine and see bald heads like yours. Look anywhere. 
Why have we left it to ourselves and left the glorious fight which is 
the fight of youth without youth to do it? Because we so love our 
own way and we are so dead-sure we are right. 

This is my prophecy. As youth won the war for democracy, youth 
will win the war for civic righteousness. We can’t. We are too tied 
up with our own tasks. They have daring, bless their hearts. They 
don’t know enough to be afraid, and we know so much that we are 
fundamentally afraid. They dare and we dare not. The youth of our 
day is weak, it is supercilious, it is superficial. We made it like that. 
We had them when they were three days old, and no baby can do 
much then. We had them when they were three weeks old. We had them 
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at the age of twelve, and now when they are sixteen we point our finger 
of scorn at the thing we have made. We don’t point the finger oi 
scorn at the automobiles we have made. I never heard of a mar 
pointing his finger of scorn at the automobile which he had mane- 
factured. I never heard him say, “You young fool, what do you mean 
by acting like that?” He says, “The next time I make an, automobile 
I will correct that weak place.” He doesn’t say that about his son. 
He made him. 

Oh, God, if Christian churches would unite forces as the Ameri- 
can army united with the French. 

If we could once do that, leaving each our own method and our own 
way and our own interpretation because of the critical hour, we could 
get together to fight the enemy once more. If you forget everything 
else I have said, promise that you will not forget the significance of this. 

God help us to translate our religion into action. We pray not for 
knowledge. Oh, Lord, knowledge we do not need. We pray not 
for creed. Oh, Lord, creed we do not need. But, oh this, oh this, oh for 
this we plead: The will to fashion thought into deed. Oh, Lord, a 


deed, a deed! 


The Obligations of the Press to Childhood 
and Youth 


D. T. Jonas 
Pittsburgh Leader 


AA PY should not the press have its spiritual guide as well as its 
material? Patriotism demands that it shall have, safety demands 
that it shall not be neglected, and duty to God requires it. 

Its greatest duty to the childhood and youth of America is to lay 
before them clean reading and to present the moral side of issues as 
they arise, as well as the economic side. 

The effect upon the young mind of a secular newspaper, presenting 
alongside the story of the day the spiritual side would be beyond esti- 
mate. 

It is the duty of the press to make clear to childhood and youth that 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people” 
—that sin caused the downfall of nations, even greater than ours, and 
that ours has been made great because its founders made the corner- 


stone the Word of God. 
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The value of the Sunday school in this great fight for higher ideals, 
and noble citizenship, must be more forcefully brought to the minds of 
parents and through the parent to the children. And why should not 
the press fulfill this duty, for it is the opinion of all great statesmen 
that the Sunday school is the greatest defense against Bolshevism and 
anarchy. 

All these things the press can do without destroying its usefulness 
as a disseminator of news. The newspaper must of necessity fulfill the 
purpose for which it is printed. It must give the news of the world, 
and that news is not of its own making. The suppression of news will 
not make the world better. ‘ad 

“The wages of sin is death’—is the moral that nearly every news- 
paper story of crime points out between the lines, but it is also the 
duty of the press of today to tell that the reward of clean living is the 
love and respect of fellow men and life eternal. 

If Christian people in a community would forget all else and stand 
solidly for the newspaper that is seeking to fulfill the obligations of the 
press to childhood and youth, thus showing that the greatest part of 
the community favors the cleanest and best in the newspaper they take 
into their homes, it would not be long until that demand expressed in 


that emphatic way would enforce other newspapers into following the 
same course. 


The Flaming Ideal 


Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux 


| es kind of power I want to talk about this afternoon is an out- 

reaching and a longing for power that will go out into the world 
and make things different; not harder for somebody else, but easier; 
not more bitter and full of struggle and pain, but more joyous, more 
helpful. There is that longing in the heart somehow to get hold of 
every little child in the world that is in a sweat-shop or in a factory, 
every boy down in the dark of a mine, every little child in the silk 
mills of Japan or the rice fields of China—to get hold of these children 
and lift them up. You say, “Oh, only if I had the power, I would wipe 
out all the slums; I would do away with war; I would take the curse 
from off the world—if I only had the power.” 

Here is my message to you this afternoon: “You and I have the 
power.” And because it is a power, because it is the pewer that we 
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want unselfishly, not because it is something for ourselves that we are 
seeking, but because it is something for somebody else, it is not going 
to arouse the antagonism—it is mightily, slowly, irresistably going to 
win! 

Look back at the people that have made a great impression upon 
the world, and you will find that they are the people that have had 
the passion of an ideal. Take the outstanding section of all history, 
*the Lord Jesus Christ. What is it that makes your heart and mine 
bow in loving allegiance to Him? It is the force of the passion of 
his ideal. 

You can call the roll, and coming down, all the martyrs had the 
passion of that ideal. Luther had it, Wesley had it, Whitfield had it, 
and Judson had it. Grenfell has it today. The strongest incentive to 
action is the sight of it in another. I see you swept off your feet by 
a great passion, and I can be no more unmoved in the presence of that 
—I can no more be unmoved in the presence of that than a piece of 
wood put up along side a living ember can remain untouched by it. 

Women are the ones who have the capacity for this power that is 
going to win the world, and they have it—they are fitted for it as no 
one else in the world is fitted. Women know motherhood. They know 
what it is to give up; to set everything aside for that little life that 
is being nurtured close to their heart. They know what it is to go 
down into the Valley of the Shadow to bring life into the world. They 
know what it is to put everything aside for this little life that is grow- 
ing, and he says they can do what one always has to do for the pas- 
sion of the ideal. 

You and I have the ideal. It is one thing to have the ideal; it is 
another thing to make it flame, and it is only the flaming ideal that is 
contagious, and what touches it into flame? The Holy Spirit kindles 
it, as he kindled it in the hearts of Peter and James and John after 
that day of Pentecost. 


To Glasgow in 1924 


James Kelly 
Glasgow 
I ESTEEM it a very great privilege to have the honor of represent- 


ing the Sunday school forces of Great Britain at this International 
Convention. I am here, not only as the representative of British Sun- 
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day schools, but more particularly as the Secretary of the Scottish 
National Sunday School Union. 

The Ninth World’s Convention will be held in Glasgow in June, 
1924, and in the name of the Sunday school forces of our country, I 
extend to you a very warm invitation to be present at, what I believe 
will undoubtedly prove to be, the greatest Convention ever held under 
the auspices of the World’s Association. 

For the last twelve months we have been thinking much, and plan- 
ning and praying much, that all our arrangements for this great 
World’s Convention might be blessed by God, and that the Convention 
when it is held, may mean much for the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom in all parts of the earth. 

Regarding the personnel of the Convention Council, which will be 
responsible for carrying through the entire arrangements for the Con- 
vention, you will be interested to know that we have secured a large 
and influential committee of patrons among whom are to be found such 
distinguished politicians as our Prime Minister, the Right Hon. David 
Lloyd George, Earl Balfour, the Right Hon. Andrew Bonar Law, 
and the Hon. George Baines. We have also representatives of the 
Scottish nobility in the person of the Duke of Sutherland, the Duchess 
of Atholl, the Marquis and Marchioness of Aberdeen. Among others, 
are the Moderators of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches, Dr. J. H. 
Jowett of London, and Dr. F. B. Meyer, London. 

We have secured as the chairman of the Convention Council, one of 
Glasgow’s leading ship owners, Col. John A, Roxburgh. The vice- 
chairman is one who is known to many of you here, James Cunning- 
ham, a justice of peace of the city of Glasgow, an honored citizen, and 
a worker of many years standing in many good causes. 

I would like to remind you of a motto that was used by the Scottish 
covenanters in 1681. Groups of these brave souls were accustomed to 
mect on the desolate Scottish moors or in some hidden recess in the 
hills where they might be safe from the savage persecutors of their 
form of religion. At these meetings, the sturdy covenanters joined 
together in praise and testimony, and also transacted their business. 
At the end of the minutes of one of their meetings they arranged the 
words which were at once a challenge and a watch word “LET KING 
JESUS REIGN.” Would not this be a fitting motto for the great 
Glasgow 1924 Convention, and thus help on the day of His coronation 
as King of Kings and Lord of Lords in every heart and in every land 
the wide world over? 
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Builders Together 
Henry H. Meyer, D. D. 
Editor Sunday School Publications, Methodist Episcopal Church 


oe a standardized system of public education placed within 

the reach of all and dominated by the controlling ideals of a 
Christian democracy, what should the churches together undertake in 
the way of a distinctly religious program of instruction and training 
through the church school? What constitutes an adequate program for 
North America? Generally speaking, such a program should provide 
equality of opportunity for Christian nurture, instruction, and training 
for all the children and young people of every American community, 
both urban and rural. 

This will involve the provision of at least the following factors: 

1. A well housed and well equipped standard church school 
(Sunday or week-day, or both) within the reach of every American 
boy or girl. 

2. A minimum standard curriculum of graded instruction, with 
properly qualified and accredited teachers, for every church school. 

minimum standardized church-school institute, training 
class or summer school within the reach of every teacher, officer 
and pastor every year. p 
The accomplishment of these aims would require the hearty co-op- 
eration of all evangelical churches and religious-educational agencies in 
each of the following items: 

1. The careful survey and appraisal of religious educational 
needs of every community district. ap 

2. A more economic and completer utilization of present build- 
ings and equipment in every parish, community, and district; with 
enrollments limited in each case to the capacity of the plant; with 
double sessions if necessary to accommodate all whom these build- 
ings and equipment must serve. — oi ‘ 

3. The proper locating, housing, equipping, and maintenance of 
new schools with assignment of denominational supervisory respon- 
sibility in such a way as to meet the total needs of the community 
or district in the best way possible. ; ‘ 

4, The introduction and use of a standardized curriculum of 
instruction with recreational and service activities including both 
Sunday and week-day. ; 4 9S 

5. The systematic planning, organization and conduct of train- 
ing classes and summer schools for teachers, officers, pastors and 
other leaders of youth in each community and rural district; and 
the establishment of courses of study and departments of religious 
pedagogy in colleges and universities. ; it 

6. Continuing adjustment of the curriculum and organization 
of every school thus organized, in such a way as to minister with 
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equal effectiveness to the needs of pupils and students of varying 
ages, environmental surroundings and grades of natural ability. 
Such a cooperative program will, in the end, involve the reconstruc- 


tion of the organized activities of all the cooperating denominations 
on a thoroughly educational basis. The need of such reconstruction has 
been emphasized in admirable fashion by Prof. George H. Betts in his 
recent book, “The New Program of Religious Education,” and by 
Prof. John E. Stout, in his illuminating discussion of “The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Religious Education.” Just what this re- 
construction will involve, and just what the resulting organization and 
administrative procedure will be, cannot be determined in advance of 
actual agreement with regard to the program itself. This in turn 
must be determined with reference to the children and youth of each 
community. Back of the program is life itself, the life of the indi- 
vidual and the life of the group. It is this life in it, gradual unfold- 
ing, which the program, like the environment must be made to serve. 
Of that life, God himself is the architect. We, together, are builders 
in his and in its service. If the finished product after it leaves our 
hands is to express in any measure the Architect's plan, it behooves 
us to build with care each minor part. 


The Challenge of the New Quadrennium 
Brrer Extracts 
Arthur T. Arnold 


fe us not criticise progress in other fields nor limit the teaching of 
truth in any other form, but keep constantly in mind that the task 
which challenges us in the new quadrennium is twofold: 
1. To parallel the program of general education with a program 
of religious (Christian) education of equal academic worth. 
2. To lift religious (Christian) education into the same state 
of progress as that of general education, industry and politics. 

To undertake this presents an additional challenge that will be met— 
that of raising an adequate budget to finance such a tremendous pro- 
gram. This cannot be done on a penny or nickel basis. 

Who shall contribute to such a budget? I answer with another 
question. Who are the beneficiaries? Individuals, churches, Sunday 
schools, communities. 

Dr. E. B. Chappell 

The following are the matters, it seems to me to which we should 

immediately address ourselves: 
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1. An intelligently directed country-wide membership campaign. 
This should be preceded by a careful survey of the entire field made 
by all the denominations working together. 

2. An extensive building campaign. Our present physical 
equipment is utterly inadequate even for our present Sunday school 
enrollment. It will require the investment of millions of dollars to 
accommodate properly the increase which may be brought about by 
the kind of effort suggested above. 

3. An enlarged program of leadership training. It is useless 
to invite the young to come into our Sunday schools unless we are 
prepared to meet their spiritual needs when they have accepted our 
invitation. 

4. An enlarged program of religious education. An hour a week 
is utterly insufficient for that aspect of the great educational task 
which means more for the building of the Kingdom of God than 
all the others combined. 


E. W. Praetorius 


It is of great importance, that the Sunday school be builded up— 
of far greater importance than we have even begun to realize; but it 
is more vital still, that the church be builded up. 

The Church is the fundamental institution. The Sunday school 
is not the church and never can be a substitute for the church. The 
membership of the one is not identical with that of the other. It is 
the glory of the Sunday school that anybody, anywhere, in any condi- 
tion whatsoever, can be a member of the school. The task of the 
church is larger than that of the Sunday school. The Sunday school 
is a department of the church. As such, she has right to existence 
only as she becomes a contributor to and a builder up of the church. 

It has been generally circulated that 85 per cent of the membership 
of the church has been coming directly from the Sunday school. This 
has been somebody’s wild guess. The facts seem to be that only about 
40 per cent of the membership of the church has come from the Sunday 
school. This becomes all the more startling when we consider that 
only a small portion—a mere 40 per cent—of those once members of 
the Children’s Division of the Sunday school ever make an open accep- 
tance of Jesus Christ. Any business that is to continue, must suc- 
ceed with more than half of its raw materials. 

The church should be able to count definitely upon at least 85 per 
cent of the juniors and adolescents of the school to enter her member- 
ship, and should be greatly disturbed if such natural, annual increase is 
not forthcoming. The challenge of the new quadrennium to the Sunday 


schools of America is to build up the church of Jesus Christ. 
19 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 
Rey. Rufus W. Miller, D. D. 


The challenge for the new quadrennium is, “The Challenge of Co- 
operation, of Confidence, of Cash and a Challenge for the Family Cir- 
cle, for the Community, for the Child and for Christ and the Church. 

Our interest in any enterprise is in proportion to our investment. 
The challenge is to every denominational agency as well as to every 
Christian worker and lover of children—to “put first things first.” If 
we sing, “Onward, Christian Soldierss” and “Like a mighty army 
moves the Church of God” then we must furnish the munitions of 
war and the treasury of the International Sunday School Council must 
be as well supported as the treasuries of our denominational agencies. 

The Family Circle—the home—must be included in our program. 
The family is the first and fundamental agency of the State and 
church. Why not inaugurate in the next year A United Campaign of 
Christian Education for the Home, enlisting the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ, the various denominational agencies, and every 
possible altruistic and philanthropic agency of the land? Let us recog- 
nize the family Circle as a distinct and definite Department of united 
endeavor. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHILDREN’S DIVISION 


Report to the Kansas City Convention 


N this document an endeavor will be made to report what has been 

done during the past quadrennium to promote the three outstanding 

phases of our work, namely, the Children’s Division educational pro- 
gram; Children’s Division field organization ; Children’s Division leader- 
ship training. 

(A) In 1918 at the Buffalo Convention it was recognized that the 
purpose for which the Children’s Division of the International Sun- 


day School Association was organized is 

“To afford teachers and fathers and mothers of children opportuni- 
ties for training which will enable them to lead children to an accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ as Friend, Helper, and Saviour and to such service 
to others, in the spirit of the Lord Jesus, as children can. render, 

“To afford the children adequate opportunities for receiving the 
religious nurture and education which will lead them to accept and pub- 
licly confess Jesus Christ as their Savior, and to desire to render Chris- 


tian service. ; re 
“To afford the children adequate opportunities for the expression 


of their Christian life at home, at school, at church, at play.” 

(B) In order to realize this objective a promotion program was 
authorized as follows: 

1. The Denominational or Local School Standards for the Cradle 
Roll, Beginners’, Primary, and Junior Departments. 

2. The Children’s Division Sections of State, Provincial, County, 
Township, District, and City Sunday School Association Conventions, 
Institutes, Schools of Principles and Methods, Community Training 
Schools, Week Day Schools of Religious Education and Vacation 
Schools of Religion. 

3. Special State, Provincial, County, District, Township or City 
Institutes for the purpose of affording opportunities for training to 
Sunday School teachers and parents of children in these various groups. 

4. Children’s Week observance for the purpose of arousing the 
church and awakening public opinion in favor of the religious education 
of all children. 

5. Conferences with leaders of other organizations at work for the 
uplift of childhood with hope of future co-operation. 

6. Children’s Division exhibits, story hours, demonstrations and 
institutes in state and county agricultural fairs and similar gatherings, 


both urban and rural. 
285 
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7. Community Parent Sunday School Teachers’ Associations or- 
ganized for the purpose of studying the forces in a given community 
contributing to the uplift or downfall of childhood, and building a pro- 
gram to encourage helpful and eliminate evil influences. 

8. Aid in passage of bills for safe-guarding childhood proposed in 
National and State or Provincial legislative bodies. 

9. Organization and supervision of the field by the appointment of 
State, Provincial, County and District Sunday School Association Chil- 
dren’s Division Superintendents and Committees. 

10. Training for Sunday School Association Children’s Division 


Leaders. 
a. Reading Course for County and Township or District Chil- 
dren’s Division Superintendents. 
b. Workers’ Manual for State and Provincial Children’s Divi- 
sion Superintendents. 
c. Efficiency Conferences for State, Provincial, County, 
Township or District Children’s Division Superintend- 


ents. ; 
d. International Training Schools. 


Points 1 to 8 inclusive cover the educational program for the Chil- 
dren’s Division. Point 9 covers the Children’s Division Field organ- 
ization plans and Point 10 covers the Children’s Division Sunday School 
Association Leadership Training plans. 

(C) A Children’s Division Committee was appointed to co-operate 
with the Children’s Division Superintendent in outlining promotion 
plans for recommendation to and adoption by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ives L. Harvey of Pennsylvania was the interested and 
loyal Chairman until February, 1921, when he resigned on account of 
circumstances which prevented him giving so much time to the work. 
Mr. Lansing F. Smith was appointed to succeed Mr. Harvey and has 
served since that time. Shortly after Mr. Smith became Chairman, a 
new Children’s Division Committee was appointed. The personnel 
includes ten denominational elementary leaders and eleven State and 
Provincial Children’s Division Superintendents. The International 
Children’s Division Superintendent wishes to express her sincere appre- 
ciation of the work of this Committee and to say “Thank you” to 
every member. 


PROGRESS IN THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. The Promotion of Local School Standards: These standards 
are those adopted by the Sunday School Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations in January, 1916, and approved by the International Execu- 
tive Committee February, 1916. Ever since that time the International 
Sunday School Association has promoted them, and has done the 
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work so faithfully and successfully that at present most of the State 
and Provincial Associations are suggesting their use to all local schools 
as guides to a larger, better service to-childhood, as far as Christian 
education is concerned. To assist this promotion, the Children’s Divi- 
sion Superintendent has prepared leaflets which have been approved by 
the former Committee on Education and the International Executive 
Committee. Many of the State Associations use these leaflets, and the 
result is that thousands of them get into the hands of local school 
workers every year, carrying to such workers suggestions for improving 
their work. This set of leaflets include the following: 

Our Babies—Our Beginners—Our Primary Children—Our Juniors, 
Missionary Education for Children—Temperance Education for Chil- 
dren—Local Sunday School Department Standards—Outline of Graded 
Supplemental Lessons. 

Some of the State Associations following the lead of the Inter- 
national Association have prepared their own leaflets, and in an effort 
to persuade local schools to take the first steps toward better educa- 
tional work, have named certain points on which the schools shall be 
checked. The use of such a checking system in these states has so 
inspired and encouraged the local school workers to greater effort that 
the International Children’s Division Committee has appointed a sub- 
committee to outline a checking system, which can be suggested for 
the use of all Children’s Division field workers, both denominational 
and associational. Their subcommittee’s report will be handed to 
the proper persons for consideration during the new quadrennium. 

2. Children’s Week. The Children’s Week Observance plan was 
first suggested in the spring of 1917, for the purpose of arousing deep 
interest on the part of the general public, as well as the church mem- 
bers, in the religious education of children. It has proved to be a most 
successful method. The last two years thousands of communities in 
all the states and many of the provinces observed the Week, these 
communities either adopting or adapting the suggestions made by the 
International Association through its auxiliaries, the State, Provincial 
and County Associations. The features of the observance varied in 
different communities, but included pageants, parades, institutes, mass 
meetings, house to house visitation, motion picture house surveys, song 
festivals, distribution of literature, and story hours and play hours for 
the children themselves. Publicity was given to the observance by 
local churches, parent-teacher associations, men’s and women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce, department stores, street car companies, motion 
picture houses, billboard companies, business men and women, re- 
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ligious and secular magazines, and some denominational Sunday School 
Boards. 

Although our Sunday School Associations have always emphasized 
the Community Program, they have also promoted a local school 
observance at the same time, believing that the church members them- 
selves should be the persons to lead the other members of the com- 
munity in an enlarged effort to meet the spiritual needs of childhood. 
The suggested local school observance program has always been the 
kind of thing that would emphasize the attainment of the denomina- 
tional standards for the Cradle Roll, Beginners’, Primary and Junior 
departments. As a result, hundreds of local Sunday Schools of all 
denominations, north, south, east and west, have observed the Week 
in some way ever since 1917. 

In 1921, however, thousands more of local schools observed the 
Week because in addition to the promotion of the observance by the 
Sunday School Associations there was official promotion from their 
denominational headquarters. 

In 1922 Children’s Week date was April 30 to May 7. It is too 
soon to have definite reports, but there are four outstanding reasons 
for believing that the observance was very wide and very fruitful: 


(a) The State and Provincial Associations gave more time and 
money to the promotion of the observance. 

(b) Many Denominational Sunday School Boards recognized the 
movement offically and supported the observance by the publication of 
special literature. 


(c) Other organizations with nation wide influence gave larger co- 
operation than ever before. 


(d) Many religious and secular papers and magazines gave splendid 
publicity to the observance. 


Reports show that the “Week” was officially promoted by forty- 
three State and Provincial Associations and that it was observed by 
at least some communities in every unit of the International Field. 

3. Children’s Division Exhibits, Demonstrations, Institutes, Story 
Hours and Play Hours in Agricultural Fairs. The promotion of this 
feature of our program has been carried on chiefly by correspondence 
and by conference with State and County Children’s Division Super- 
intendents. The results, however, in the places where such exhibits 
have been made, have been so fruitful and far reaching that our 
Committee decided that a promotion leaflet must be prepared and cir- 
culated. 


Twenty-two states and provinces report the promotion of this phase 
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of work during the past year. The results of these exhibits, institutes 
and demonstrations have included: 


(1) A new conception of the importance of religious education. 
: (2) A new respect for the church and Sunday School as an institu- 
ion. 
i (3) A larger interest in providing religious education, for the chil- 
ren. 

(4) An increased attendance upon the Sunday Schools. 

(S) A movement to provide better equipment in the Sunday Schools. 

4. Community Church Parent-Teacher Meetings and Associations. 
For a long time, Association Children’s Division workers have felt 
that the parents and teachers of children in any given community 
should have some simple organization through which to study con- 
tinually the forces in that community which contribute to either the 
uplift or downfall of childhood, and build from time to time a definite 
forward step program for the community which would provide for 
the children opportunities for getting the best all-round education and 
training, physical, mental, social and religious; this community pro- 
gram to be built with the co-operation of church, public school, and 
child welfare leaders. Thus for several years a number of our workers 
have been experimenting with Community Church Parent-Teacher 
meetings. In December, 1920, the International Children’s Division 
Committee examined various pieces of mimeographed promotion liter- 
ature sent in by some of the State Children’s Division Superintendents, 
and the following action was voted: 

“We recommend that the material on this subject, submitted by Miss 


Beard, be presented to Mrs. Baldwin for consideration in the prepara- 
tion of a possible leaflet on Community Parent-Teacher Organizations.” 


In January, 1921, the Sunday School Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations, and in February, 1921, the International Executive Com- 
mittee, voted as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the development of family religion is the very heart of 
the Adult Division program, and that the nurture of children is insep- 
arably connected herewith, we (the Adult Division) assume responsi- 
bility for the promotion of Parent Training and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, recognizing that all such promotion should be in close co- 
operation with other interested divisions.” 

Therefore, early in 1921, the Adult Divison leaflet No. 342, entitled 
“Church Parent-Teacher Associations and Community Institutes,’ was 
prepared with the Young People’s Division and Children’s Division 
Superintendents co-operating, and the leaflet has been used during the 
past year in the promotion of this work. In November, 1921, the 
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Children’s Division Committee examined the leaflet and made sug- 
gestions for making it more helpful, which suggestions the Adult Com- 
mittee accepted, in December. 

Twenty-three States have been attempting experiments in this phase 
of our work. 

5. Child Welfare Legislation. The promotion of this item has 
been carried on by correspondence, in convention addresses, and in 
co-operation with the Adult Division. We have tried to do two things: 


(a) In co-operation with the International Adult Division to in- 
form the field in regard to bills in Congress which need the attention of 
Sunday School voters. 

(b) To urge the State Children’s Division Superintendents to in- 
form themselves in regard to bills of such character being considered in 
their respective State Legislatures, and to seek the co-operation of the 
Young People’s, Adult and School Administration Divisions in an effort 
to rally the Sunday School forces whenever they are needed to defend 
the rights of the children. 


Thirteen units report promotion of this work. 


6. Co-operation with Other Organizations at Work for the Uplift 
of Childhood. Ever since the Buffalo Convention in 1918, our Asso- 
ciation has urged co-operation with outstanding organizations interested 
in Child Welfare. Thus in different parts of our field our Children’s 
Division workers have acted upon the suggestion and found it produc- 
tive of fine results. In December, 1919, our Children’s Division Com- 
mittee felt that we were ready for promotion literature. A leaflet for 
this purpose entitled “Community Organizations Interested in Child 
Welfare” was prepared by the International Children’s Division Super- 
intendent in collaboration with a few of the State Superintendents and 
was approved by the Children’s Division Committee and Committee 
on Education in December, 1920. It was published early in 1921, 
and has been sent out to State and County Children’s Division Super- 
intendents. It states briefly the aim of the work of the following 
organizations, lists their literature most helpful to Sunday School 
parents and teachers, and suggests ways of co-operating with them: 

American Library Association—Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor—International Anti-Cigarette League—National Child 
Labor Committee—National Child Welfare Association—National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations—National Motion 


Picture League—National Kindergarten Association—Playground and 
Recreation Association. 


The circulation of this leaflet has resulted in a clearer understand- 
ing of the work of these organizations and a larger co-operation with 
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them on the part of our Association Children’s Division workers, and 
a fine appreciation of the service we have rendered them on the part 
of the leaders in these organizations. In addition, a number have 
offered definite co-operation especially in the promotion of our Chil- 
dren’s Week observance. 

Twenty-nine report the promotion of co-operation with such organ- 
izations. 

7. Week-Day Schools of Religion and Daily Vacation Schools of 
Religion. All through the quadrennium by correspondence and per- 
sonal conference, advice in regard to curricula, text-books and faculties, 
has been given leaders interested in these schools. 


II. Curpren’s Division ORGANIZATION 


The status of Children’s Division Work can be gauged readily by 
noting the provision made for the promotion of the educational pro- 
gram by the various State and Provincial Sunday School Associa- 
tions. Where there is an employed Children’s Division Worker, it is 
more or less successful depending upon the proportion of time which 
must be given to general Association work. It is much less successful 
in fields where there are part-time Superintendents, volunteer Super- 
intendents, or where the general secretary must assume this responsi- 
bility in addition to his general work. 

Because so much depends on adequate supervision and fine organi- 
zation, a standard has been used during the quadrennium to measure 
and grade such supervision and organization. The points of the Chil- 
dren’s Division section are as follows: 


Salaried Children’s Division Superintendent giving full time to 
(Childrens iwision wOlLk.eemnetee a ec ost are esac cee bias 
NVC MO Leta ESDONSIDILIT(CSis. ou ofesemitrerc lates iar, asoravalcneis sts: eleie oie crore miskeertts 
Supeninten@ents withotie sa lacy eccetoe etic adieteee cesrevel ols oilelesrnorspey ete 
Wroliimteer nin erel vamorminiall piestn cre siete sie eee vie « esistertale cudee 
Ghigldrencss DiniStOn © OMmMIELee ys sarees areie siete © a5 «ioveishale crepe tarar a nian ions 
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Children’s Division Efficiency Conference in connection with County 
INccociatoim Oficeradanamine, @oOnpenrencejcrieteraicierey feist si<isiels y, 
Separate Efficiency Conference ..-..we52 se eses eter lees otal sp ageae 1 
Students in International Training School ..... Biputis bean senor cc jd 
50% counties promoting and participating in Children’s Week...... 2 
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The highest number of points is 20. Those receiving 16 or over 
are as follows: 


Rennsvivatiiamemcer teri 19.8 Coloradoss--e + eee ee eee ce 17 
INe@wyelseyectecccnc ete neers 18:5 Indiana See. ear oe irra tiers 17 
IMITSSO Umer cnet ayernns Gost os 17 New’ York. 2205602 se eerie 17 
CO) sto)" non ooo COCOA Oe 17 Vermont tiecec eee errata 17 
Wonnecticththencawccce eee 16° Tilinots oe fe ee ee roe 16 
Miassachitisetts emer acter 167) SWiest Virziniammecre eee eet 16 


FreLp CoNnpDITIONS 


Field Force. The following State and Provincial Associations have 
employed Children’s Division Superintendents for full or part-time: 
California, So., Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Maritime Provinces (New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island), Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Ontario, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Quebec, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, E., West 
Virginia, Wisconsin—a total of twenty-seven. 

Fifteen Associations have volunteer Superintendents, some of whom 
are rendering fine service, others of whom do little chiefly because of 
no overhead organization or supervision. The Associations are Alberta, 
Arizona, Arkansas, British Columbia, California, North, Cuba, Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Sas- 
katchewan, Vermont and Washington, W. 

In ten Associations the general secretary is making some attempt 
to promote the Children’s Week in addition to his other work. The 
Associations are: Massachusetts, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Wyoming and Virginia. 

Twenty-six Associations report Children’s Division committees that 
confer with and advise the Children’s Division Superintendents. 

Only three City and County Sunday School Associations have em- 
ployed Children’s Division Superintendents: Buffalo, Hennepin County, 
Minn., and the Albany, New York Division, but 60 per cent of the 
counties of the International field report active Children’s Division 
Superintendents. 

Thirty-six states have been visited by the International Chil- 
dren’s Division Superintendent in the interest of the Children’s Division 
work during the quadrennium. 

The field visitation has included attendance at State, Provincial, and 
County Conventions; Children’s Division Institutes; Schools of Princi- 
ples and Methods; Financial Campaigns; Executive and Education 
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Committee Meetings; International Training Schools; and Special 
Meetings. The number of addresses delivered is over a thousand and 
the mileage is about one hundred thousand. The figures are 1094 
addresses and the mileage 98,121. 


III. Curpren’s Division LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Children’s Division Leadership Training includes the training of 
Sunday School Association Children’s Division Superintendents and the 
Community Training of Children’s Division leaders in local Sunday 
Schools. Opportunities for such training are offered as follows: 


1. Children’s Division Sections of Association Conventions, State, 
County, District or Township. Every Sunday School Association has at 
least one meeting a year to which local school workers and Association 
workers are invited. This is the annual convention. In order that both 
the people who attend church, and those who do not, may be aroused 
to take a larger and more definite interest in the Christian education of 
children, the International Sunday School Association stands for a pre- 
sentation of principles and methods of children’s work in every con- 
vention. This presentation should include both the local school and 
community aspects, and this type of program is suggested constantly by 
the International Sunday School Association to the State and Provincial 
Children’s Division Superintendents and General Secretaries. 

During the past year the local school Children’s Division work was 
presented in every state and provincial convention. According to the 
lastest reports, the Association Children’s Division work was presented 
in thirty-five state and provincial conventions during the past year. 

2. Special Children’s Division Institutes for Training Sunday School 
Teachers and Parents. In addition to the presentation of the local 
school children’s work at the annual Association conventions, we con- 
sider it most desirable to arrange for County, Township or City Chil- 
dren’s Division two- or three-session institutes, at which time attention 
is centered upon the work for and with children. Such institutes are 
suggested in the Worker’s Manual and by correspondence with the State 
Children’s Division Superintendents, and many of the State Superin- 
tendents are now planning and conducting such institutes. 

Thirty states and provinces reported having held such institutes dur- 
ing the past year. 

3. The Children’s Division Sections of Community Training Schools. 

During the quadrennium assistance has been given from time to time 
by correspondence and in personal conference to workers engaged in 
this phase of work by suggestions in regard to courses, text books and 
instructors. 

4. Efficiency Conferences for Sunday School Association Children’s 
Division Workers. These conferences are arranged for the purpose of 
offering to State, County and City Children’s Division Superintendents 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with and discussing the Sunday 
School Association Children’s Division program. In such a conference 
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they are greatly helped by definite explanation of the work, by sugges- 
tions in regard to various relationships and by fellowship with other 
such workers. 


Seventeen units report such conferences during the past year. 

5. The Worker's Manual. Soon after the Buffalo Convention, the 
Worker’s Manual for State and Provincial Children’s Division Super- 
intendents was issued. It contains valuable information in regard to 
the International Sunday School Association’s Children’s Division Pro- 
gram and methods of work, and gives detailed suggestions in regard to 
all the phases of State Association Children’s Division Work. Many 
of the State Children’s Division workers have testified as to its helpful- 
ness, although it is a bit out of date at present. It should be revised 
immediately after the Kansas City Convention. 


6. The Reading Course for County Children’s Division Superin- 
tendents. The International Children’s Division Committee prepared 
this reading course about two years ago. It has been approved by the 
old Committee on Education and is being promoted by State Associa- 
tions which prepare their own printed or mimeographed promotion 
literature. It is doing much to make our County Children’s Division 
Superintendents intelligent in regard to Sunday School Association Chil- 
dren’s Division work. 


7. The International Training Schools. These schools are located 
at Conference Point, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; at Geneva Point, Lake 
Winnispesaukee, New Hampshire; and at Geneva Glen, Morrison, Col- 
orado. The Children’s Division Courses offered at these schools have 
been approved by the old Committee on Education, and they are for 
Sunday School Association, workers both paid and volunteer. During 
the quadrennium there have been twenty-eight students graduated with 
Children’s Division Honors. 

Since the International Children’s Division Superintendent not only 
promotes these training schools, but directs the Children’s Division 
work, you will be interested to know that twenty-one Children’s Divi- 
sion courses were offered in 1921, at Conference Point and Geneva 
Point. It is part of her work to outline each course in detail; to employ 
the Children’s Division faculty; to assign each Children’s Division 
Section student; and to aid the graduates in preparing their theses. Ten 
of the present State and Provincial Children’s Division Superintendents 
are graduates of these schools, and a number of the others are now 
attendants of the schools. Also a number of volunteer County Chil- 
dren’s Division Superintendents are graduates, and many others are now 
attending the schools. 


8. State and Provincial Children’s Division Conferences. Once a 
year it is desirable that the State and Provincial Children’s Division 
Superintendents meet for conference and discussion of the Sunday 
School Association Children’s Division program. This conference will 
prove helpful beyond measure in developing such leaders. The con- 
ference was held in 1922, on February 10, 11 and 12, at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel. The findings were most interesting and helpful and were 
mailed to all State and Provincial Children’s Division Superintendents. 
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IV. Curtpren’s Diviston GENERAL PROMOTION 


In addition to the above promotion activities, the Children’s Division 
Superintendent has cared for all the Children’s Division correspondence 
which comes into the International Office, which averages over five 
thousand personal letters and fifteen hundred circular letters, each 
year of the quadrennium. The promotion leaflets have been kept up 
to date and the necessary new leaflets written. The Children’s Division 
pages of The Searchlight, which is the organ of the International Sun- 
day School Association, have been provided during the four years. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The work of the Children’s Division is of such evident and eminent 
importance that it seems urgent as well as wise to recommend that the 
International Sunday School Council of Religious Education make the 
following provision for caring for this work: 


1. The preparation and adoption of an adequate educational program. 

2. The preparation and adoption of an adequate promotion program. 

3. The employment of an adequate staff to carry on the work, which 
should include a Superintendent and an office secretary and stenog- 
rapher, with adequate office space and equipment. 

4. The provision of free promotion literature especially for needy 
fields. 

5. A Visitation of needy and mission fields. 

6. Conferences with State and Provincial Children’s Division Super- 
intendents in their own home offices. 

7. An annual conference of State and Provincial Children’s Divi- 
sion Superintendents held under the auspices of the International Sun- 
day School Council of Religious Education, and directed by the Inter- 
national Children’s Division Superintendent. 

8. The revision of the Children’s Division Worker’s Manual. 

9. The Maintenance of the high standard of the Children’s Division 
courses in the International Training Schools. 

Hoping that the Convention will support and provide for these for- 
ward steps, this report is 

Respectfully submitted by 
Lansine F. SmitH, Chairman. 
Maup JuNKIN Batpwin, Superintendent. 
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CHART A 


PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION 
CHILDREN’S DIVISION PROMOTION PROGRAM 
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IS EUGIS LWW celarwereape seer Nore port|asoueve sees |(oeyeat eee | omeee Cera ae oe eee 
British Columbia..... NO TeEPOLrt| < fe, sei cllserotsin ores nea ae eee 
@alifornia (NG) oe ween Ves Yes Yes Yes Yes 
‘Chibi Gyo oo eacnlt 4S No Yes No Yes 
CanalZone nas sn «| NOTE POLt| acca oem llores eee ees | eee 
Coloradonea ne ee Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
@onnecticut. 1.05245) Yes No No No Yes 
Cubarerss tts NOTE port [ok vac suo | eartaeks ches erate acter | eee 
Welawarenervencsicert Nore port||: é.c0c) i |/Peroteetee | ese ne | aoe eee 
Districtiort Columbiay...|/ NOE Pore |seae rete |e eaciel | eee | ee 
Mloridas a. cae tae me Nore port||.cc eras | eves eer omen ene coca 
Ceorcianver savcac eee es Yes No No; Peter 
TA Walla Pianta. aco Norteport |i. 5208 fe tte nee ee 
NcdalnOvesre tess eee Yes No No No No 
DI MNOLS eer ane ee vaene ' Yes Yes Yes No No 
Owe ey beh ae Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
[incianaancy wire Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
KANSAS a ewe or vias cee Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
KeentriC kayeaeia toe Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
OUMISlaniaey emit ie coe Yes No Yes No No 
VEIT Ge eters cece sacs one Yes No Yes No Yes 
Manitobaney ee oon Yes No No No No 
Maritime Prov........ Yes No Yes No Yes 
etal vases aid ieee No No No No No 
Massachusetts........| Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
IND emICOmnn tae tere ce No No No No No 
INMuehi santero ors Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
IMigINeSOta sae see. oe Yes Yes No No Yes 
IMississippina cnc). ses Yes No No No No 
MISS OUT geese sles Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
INVOntananee ter cae Noireport|? sas. scrace terete iets | aes | eee eae 
INebraskalsm narceucscee Yes No No No No 
Nevadareriendstan « Nojreport at hs 3..5 |! cremate ee ee 
Newfoundland........ Noreport| . 


New Hampshire...... Yes SNM! |e Yeo: i|) “Ves: al)? Yes 
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Co-operat- 


Exhibits Com- Interest ing 
Children’s} in State, munity in Child with 
Week County Parent- Welfare Other 
Fairs Teachers’ | Legislation] Organiza- 
Meetings tions 
New Jersey.......... Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
New Mexico......... No No No No No 
ING wav Of keetese cine oe Yes No No No Yes 
North Carolina. .... =. Yes No No No No 
Nortn Dakotas. . 3.4. Yes No No No No 
ONG Aigo aces Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Oklshomare ose ce Yes No No No Yes 
OntATIO Nei wets noc Yes No Yes No Yes 
reson pia. coos ee Yes No No No No 
Rennsylvanta. o2s. sec Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
POLCOURICO: mies ees INO TEPOT tH heca-ot eos Mr santos, wks oreo eel ee eee 
Muebectcric css soe Yes No No No No 
Rhode Island......... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Saskatchewan........ INOTEBOFI|\a..5e eee Jas arG chee ll Gd. e eNO CORRS 
South Carolina....... Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
South Dakota.-..... Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Mennessee. 3.56. es No No No No Yes 
(SBS Sie INO TE POLE! wees ay piss | ic) ahd eel isu eel) Gee eee 
RU casey vo Fer ois, vi abeaaee Yes No No No Yes 
Vermont. hist ates Yes Yes No No No 
\RGINIE ee cea ee No No No No No 
Washington (E)...... Yes No No No Yes 
Washington (W)......| Yes No No No No 
WEStAVInCINIA’, .0,.. 0 2- Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Wisconsin..... a Yes PVCS Ah ec aeescceel| Sie Pa ae ae Yes 
WSC, 4 ones bee on No report 
CHART B 


1918 1919 1920 1921 


INTERV EEE Sel ees eee eee Panini yore 0 0 0) 0 
INT SBS eS one Se. ceenin Oneonta cicero 0 0 0 0) 
INES RSE Bae arcade Cen ore oye 15 iil. & 9 6.5 
NSIT OLA Sees ee ata eee ales ae Oh erates 0 5 0 0 
FAIA Sasi tote hhieinyers OSES cateteraleranels 10 5) 4.5 Bos 
BTitisheVW ALNGIES ere iue a a clere ake (0) 0 0 0 
BritishiColunibia. cite coe sce a rarciee sete 0 1 2 2 
Galiforniav (Ny) :6 pected ire setisl arouses cates 18 11 12 10.5 
GqlitorniaM(S) rire ear eye eer 14 WADE 16 14 
(Capel WG Sis, Sis 9B ateecucit's LBne Gate bicng| [ReONRECuS ee coer ucial | aeaemeimana Penton bic 
SOlOrAdO Me a ee choi: 16 13 16 17 


cet ne eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee, | 
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1918 1919 1920 
Gonnecticutee ee ee eee 11 15.5 Ua oS 
(Gri) iy: Noche ee A ee ME Fret ts Mle yl Ge ds Ooo coe 
Delawarerereetta ee cite a eee 4 0) 0 
DistrictioreColtimbiay otec. a serie ee ell eeenetReuere | meme pence || teme sete 
Elorid tere eee bake otc erie eee 2 6.5 0 
Georgian yesh ata ZN) HZ 
elaine terete hos ickeonay arishane Wareae nme ae 5 1 Sho 
Nlinorsme eee eat eee ke A ee 15 14 15 
Riiciana wey cs oe ae eee 15 jie Sine 
OW aT cent te niina Ane ey Ne ee 10 8 1178) 
IKancasrieceict. fu tout Mee pane ee eee 17 eS 11 
Rentucloy ms she Moe ns roe Gee ee 11 9 10 
FOmisianiain Aine ei Ree 8 9.5 ORS 
INT ante Me es och cuts he Pec, Reem 3 9 101. 3) 
IManttobaniestee ele eit ee nsec eee 11 9 9 
Manitimeserovincesme macnn seine 10 12 10 
Maryland ere ce tee eee 16 8.5 7 
IMC ERO NTS TES, Ay aw eaan gab onca conned 7 9.5 TSS 
MGIC Oe oe Reeth cc fossa Bie ra hs Ce ee Se | eae | 
IVETCII Ga Lie cppcsare nly ene) eee 12 10 12 
IMinnesotarer one neva acer oreo 18 S25: 6 
INISSISSIp Plannin sre See eee 8 10 URS 
IWIISSOUTI Recta te eet ae ee 15 14.5 1S) 653 
Montana 25500 tee once eer 0 0 0 
Nebraskan nhc tt Gack ai Eee 9 NOES! 12 
ING vada se sates a a Lae te eae 0 0 0 
INGO ENING. G6 oansGoo apoaopesanae 0 0 0) 
iINewictampshirene seen ce eran 8 0) 0 
INGwalerseyzto: ca. ant et eT ace eee 14 14.5 ING 8) 
ING wea MIexicO tise: clon eee ne eee 0) 0 0) 
INC WAY Obl ct eee 6 14 16 
INorehiGarolinasss cee ee eee 5 2 0) 
INonene Palo tasrens.) cee eee 12 LOVES 9 
ODIOME ee sen en Otte Oe 16 15 5 
Oldlahomiann ese, eee oes ee 8 10 9.5 
Ontanioe ceva a ee 16 13 1225 
Oreson teenies. cna techn teen 9 8.5 9.5 
Rennsylvaniaty nese 5 eaten tie 18 iS 18 
ROTCOMRICG se eierencke fae ene eee 0 0) 0 
OGIO Sere eae eat moe Na rr Sic ato 1 11 0) 
Riiodeslslandi. neraherm a -sne enee 4 6 4.5 
Saskatchewanles-r.o etre atace oe 5 4 4 
Soutimearolina ws. mp ea ee 18 Tae) 11 
SOuchawakotam ae pees mate pee 11 8.5 8.5 
MENMeSSCGUMeLy (5, te te ee ease 0 a5) 2 
FLEXASAEN ate ord tee eee 0 1 0 
Uitahaeet ete! Pseaeen oe 2a ee ee 0) DS DS 
VERITON Eye rret ae eth epee ra ents tance 5 11 15 


TOE 
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1918 1919 1920 1921 
al eg tre Ee a ara thy meacroes, Saas ees BR eee 2 2 2 (0) 
IWashinoton: ()\: riya em aes 15 10.5 15e5 13% 
Wieslranetons ((W5) sew oe neces tegen cates | are ore eee 3148 6 4 
West aVirpinia nt: = 55,2 .tcmieurmnctsteac nce 16 15 Ro v7 16 
RVISCONGERY | carne cr epee en el ye, 2 9 {22S Live, 13 
VIVA GLITYECy eerste opnes: She ote taper Sam eis 0 0 0 0 
CHAR TiC 
CHILDREN’S DIVISION ORGANIZATION 
———— 
Per- 
centage 
Coun- | State 
Supt. Supt. Active] ties Unor- |General 
Full Part Vol- Com- ; Organ-|ganized| Secre- 
Time Time | unteer | mittee} ized for tary 
for C. D. | Acting 
C. D. | Work 
Work 
PAN aS ee el arse sree 715 INfopxetslooadle oe sellgonescllaccesd enact) LEI Uk oowe s 
JN ere 5 pettesio coer INGE port |perraer||seee AS Sette GCS a eee 
PNTaDama:s . sibs. 8:5 No bie Xt enoe Rey a lr Aa aore alls os occ 
PNTIZOUAD lectle sa) 2) 222 INieNA Novels cogs dleacee Biel lerdal hs ibs 
Nelcansacte ne eee | Pine nies neerG pes 20.909 | Gee 
IS EIEIS IW es neers Wo report serch exeie Thoadee maces 
British Columbia...» |Noreport|... olor. ac-lee ao aia os seel VeS 
(CAINE OND reece cee nee Re elites tl CSalleVieSa | 09.9%: || hectare 
Galite (S) Poe ces Yes 58h o lanaon a PUNKS POS eran oo 
WAAL ONE cere} (eters © crs oes: ya ae | Brie ea eeS 
(oloradOw.. sete Yes Osea c Wess 685.750 lnen 
@onunecticuees see |e are MES Hobooo all MES MOOG ||. 
Guba tenis aa ce orn INO report | Manteca vere aes | leita ec sayeetll 
Delawarees acne. - INGITE PONT | yates sects eae ie altel exaiele ome | atatewere 
iDysie. Gi (Closliinanloytann, o enllIN@)iRejeloine| Wore 1c anbeallosoas siearcuGlaoves olidcaccc 
INO EIS 5 ols gins Bo ome Noreport]|..... SRR pete Allen (oe? istocicSc 
(Raeubin peso ncumoallodoo ore NESGalls ApoB PASS UROL leo co 
IGEN Eile dan lo ta ose gaore ceil tok Aosta (eet allesce ech lé 
Tela NOs es cc8etyteer sti WEE cllbceds allecesadll ING 3% 
MDINOISie ree cree, ene Xe WEE Yio sasouloconan|| Mc ROS 
Inciatiaeecrey one ater WES llesococllecooa al) M@S ||) VS 
IGMBisidac} akc Semicrs ofertas ace MES |loccac al) MES || COW 
KeanSasmere aera Yes ee on OL ESe IDO Soal mcearea cilenctrere 
Kentucky 9.0. 6 eee | Yes | Yes | 64% }. 
Wouisianas. sence Yes sponnoll S43 {GWG lhe 
WMainerrnne cscs: SNe Yes | No |100% }. 
MianitObaecscs- soi Yes ; 40% |. 


Maritime Prov...... By dest eect SAN Watters 6505.0 
20 
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ooo 


Per- 
centage 
Coun- | State 
Supt. Supt. Active| ties | Unor- |General 
Full Part Vol- | Com- | Organ-| ganized} Secre- 
Time Time | unteer| mittee| ized for tary 
for C. D. | Acting 
C. D. | Work 
Z Wor 
Mati landers fecoull earch oxonere Yes |e2700-|) NOW |100 [| aeons | eee re 
Massachusetts. ..... Vesy las cdun leases ees (695175 | sree f 
Mexico PA AERP Rl nen dl comic tuna acl Sao {| Wes 
IM INCITS 8 perp ol ein Geers oo c SES Ilo aone oll MES: | OSS [loose 
Minnesota. 25.25. No ee eilevdesal aes Peo eoees eee 
Mississippi......... Awe N in So llauorasaltes fests AOS 
IMISSOULL? Sere sce ats Ce Ie scerllo cancel Saee fea Sess allocson « 
Montana weewics cient INfepas elas eon mosoo laces Sllasbecol! PASS Mboade 
Nebraska Ad ae ee ee anne tanto lee Aectall | SULA Inaba oral 245) 
INGVAG Ew oonadn op se No: TEpoOrt lhc oo) |ete erate tellte veteran totes evercsl oe crave | | ere 
Newfoundland...... INfopaet eral onan olbeooduilianee dlecoceoll) Pee ilocoos - 
NG sbkntes ores 6 oulibepaeaccle cane off S455 If IN) IANA Ne ccaccllb cose = 
INewalerseys a. acs Yes oshiee clea eal LYVeSn (LOO SZ seer ace 
New Mexico........ No arto eee MA corsrererete|) eNO wl teeemees Yes 


IN@way Onkiameck eon Yes cesetlemiocsl: eS LONG. ees ie eee 
INi@arolina <2. ccs, | nore ee (cpanel ee neta aces | esa Mes 


INS aAKOtA sacs ee ekesel suc esoees sere lie renee Yes | No | 50% 
(O}IT VOR, wiesian cae crete Yes Behe Clladaso sl) SASS IS 
Oklahoma J... 2. oie Yes Ay aloreravel | Creare ENO | 5 1G 
Ontartoenen neces Ge We carole coacc| S45 || CGS 
Oregons: seeswctein || eee MES We ooncal) Niko || SOY 
Pennsylvania....... Yes) - lla nerse vei wcteeell lm MOSu || 97.9231 tere | ieee 
ROKtOsRICO;as race No report (re... oi|is oro cyereters tall creer ell eesecaenel | eae 
Ouehecesen <r ckcuhe || Sete {cal In seed tots oI POU Aulle-adaccliomoce « 
Rhodevslan dss scics...5 ills wrechovsenstal one eaal ene | A eSe [Ooi on eee Yes 
S¥ Carolina yas |e emo Vesn|Frace Ves t85.%a\). 2 ceeeeeeree 
SSD alkcotarne scctceet onl era ee SVieci eee NOmnROOL, 
METIMNESSEC ke tesco oll cs Wereeriote|eomtoe ne Yes | No | 10% 
Witalivge cta.stersters cleic | toner erete| Reet Yes | No 6% 
Wier monbeecsiaei.ccscatfon| Cee ae ee es ree ee YestiliNo |. 93:%iilc cece 
Virginia. . Nerats No © oaine tal! ssrerene |UBINOM [Greens o |) YesuiimeNces 
Washington (E) Spalerat || ape ees Yes [ort No || 91 [nlc ae 


Peet ra: a'n wal aice tole [lsserrsre ys |) OCS ei MUO |= eines (ere es ere 
West Virginia....... Wes | Asse |trdaeces | Ces || OL0G 4 eeseee | eee 
NVTSCONSIIeenet cierto Yes SoU alloc eee RES 81.95 |)... eee 


No reports from other units of field, 
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CHART D 


CHILDREN’S DIVISION LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Effi- 

Assn. ciency Insti- 

CSD: Confer- tutes Reading | State or | County 

Work ence. for Course Prov. Caps 

State or for Parent for Crp: Work 
Prov. Assn., | Teachers} C.D. | Workers | in Inter. 
Con- Chil- of Workers | in Int. AR 
vention dren’s Children Tr. Sch. | School 
lv. 
Leaders 

WWlabaimanaces «55: Yes No No Nom galore 
Arizona IND TEPORC Sever wtars Nees does e-ollel| © oe eel eek eee le ee ee 
AG eSAS aericieniaieie © fe) No Yes No No No 
GCalitormiax(N)- .. 62. Yes No Yes iOS) 4 vets atl aeons 
C@aliforiar(S))s. 3.6. No No No Ves | (Grader 
Golorados ns cae Yes Yes Yes Yes Grad. Yes 
Gonnecticut: ..... .%.- Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Delawatesyti.2..<o- IN (elias) ove) celle anes [Sears ha eental batten ollare oo s oc 
DSTO COli ee een silINOTEPOLEN «are ons a tiaaenars oath teoeux iovei|| cheese tel ere een 
Rilonidacy iets es vic c ING EDOLE| Os costa gee eros fois ete licrs favo sce cies] ee meee Cae eee 
Georeias. ceils: oe CS aul eh ote Sige Yes Yes Yes 
NGG ilavets, gh eo ea ROR RO No No No Yes Yes No 
UOT See Seems Yes Yes Yes Yes Grad. Yes 
Geta yy ene eee Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
HOW AR Pics wears Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
ESANSAS ) oe ses cise Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Kemeucky? .ts. «ie Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Wouisiania... «6c. Yes No Yes Yes No No 
IM IWS ley IA Eres Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Wit tobe se ese sle nr Yes No No No: No No 
Maritime Prov...... Yes No Yes Yes Yes No 
Mcinvlandsc rq... ote" Yes No Yes No No No 
Massachusetts..... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
I es een OAS Mew ee BP Alle AO TE IB efor Is raed nena (oreo ented] KYO oats 
IMPS EEN, 6a Goo box Yes Yes Yes Yes | Grad No 
IMinnésota... <--> Yes No Yes Yes No No 
INississippl.c.. 2.1 No No No No Yes No 
IMNGSolite a aenen Comoe Yes Yes Yes Yes Grad. Yes 
INSTI o.com boooe NOUR atlmes coop on Doce peo Obl ooo. cadlioudionoc 
Nebraska seni one Yes No No No No Yes 
New Hampshire... . No No Yes No No No 
New Jersey......-- Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
New Mexico.....-.- No No No No No No 
IN@waVOnrk-anetee ss) Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
INeCarolina,. 6. «1. SEAN lhe tetera [li etal a eee ete erl (cesarean (maces a0 
Ne: Dakotasc.<' <1 Yes No No No No Yes 
Cin Glin ea ae Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 

Yes fo) No Yes Grad Yes 
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Ontanowesacea oor 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania....... 


Quebec 
Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 


MenIMeSSeE ai. a's fs aoe 
Witaliaercyar crs tie iedores 
Vermont... 2952+ 


Virginia 


Washington (E).... 
Washington (W).... 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


No reports from other units of field. 


CHART E 


Effi- 
Assn. ciency Insti- 
Cab: Confer- tutes | Reading | State or | County 
Work ence for Course Prov. Cape 
State or for Parent for (OS 1Dy Work 
rov. Assn Teachers| C.D. | Workers | in Inter. 
Con- Chil- of Workers | in Int. it; 
vention dicwe Children Tr. Sch. | School 
iv. 
Leaders 
Wess isco Yes No Grad. No 
he, No No Yes Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Grad Yes 
=e No No No Yes No No 
Bitaeaes No No No No No No 
Rete No No Yes Yes No No 
Me ee Yes No Yes Yes Grad No 
Yes No Yes Yes No No 
No No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
nee No No No No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes No No 
Yes No No No No No 
ngs tere Yes No No Yes Yes Yes 
TN ite Yes Yes Yes Yes Grad Yes 


FIELDS VISITED BY INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Arkansas 
Brit. W. Indies. 
Brit. Col 
California (N).. 
California (S).. 
Canal Zone.... 
Colorado 
Connecticut.... 
Cubateece acs: 
Delaware 


1918 & 1919 


1920 


#| wl (0l @e\\6) 8] 66: ¢ w-ie'll|e 6 © «) siege) 0) Sumi) 


©) (0).0) 6 .lKe\{0) @, 6.10 6 Ile lerere Le yeleve iavells) 
(0.8) 6 @ 6 (8 <0) v.:0%e sh we io ole fanenetes, = eeitel 
@: eile) ej.6 wwe (e' 60 a) [le alls) = aia) ale Lae ane 
Shieh a\V'eiret ig: 6: Jei/e ee site) aie leteliateliey 6! etels 


Financial 
Cam, 
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1918 & 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Dist. of Financial 
(Calinsigtay Fe lloe aoe aa dl lca eeee eee Cain an eee 
| BS aks Ee a ey ye Oe ere Schoolopeet |Peeren +00, 2| tae. ee : 
; Methods 
REAP oid ei eee ak hee hc oer cies caged Conventions tas C 
Three In- 
stitutes 
EL AW AMIN Oat ee [epee rast ys SRR Oe PERT ete, Meese ay. Min || sec 
IGE ao yes ere en ees ol haem ts poeng eae IOS Ay ecm een ee take eae a OR Ree gE 
Tinos Acres: Convention | Convention |............ Institutes 
Special M’tg Convention 
Institutes 
Narciciniaw water. Convention | Convention | Institutes Institutes 
Institutes Convention 
Co. Con- 
ventions 
ROSE tk SN ea eee || ae en ee RENE oa tg 
ESA TISAS Mets Tee Ray es | ieee cere ciate | Aaa. ein cies Bay UE oP yan ee Conventions 
ESCRUCTIC Kayastet 3 (Very cacie ee ce esse ete Mead | eusieketis knee | eae ee 
Wowisiana. .. 7% Convention) || Convention | ae 
Mrtimne ween | COnvention. |i.cncoc oeccee Tnstitutesy. ie eee 
NVIESIIUCG Ame alu reverse cucoie | wiele emecoreeer oes cust creel ee 
Maritime 
DLOVaNCesaana | CONVENTION tt. tain. or lO cee here | eee ee 
WW Cares ota le an ell ekg eaenack heees cece Convention | topeciali ms [pee eee 
Meetings 
Financial 
Cam. 
Massachusetts. | Institutes [............ Convention |— see eee 
I MISSSYE GS. cece al Herc Re REE | [ERO orca eR Macon MR Dee eT) 
Michigan...... ASOMVENULON) | -vacianiene occ: iE ficiencya a) |beannniieer ee 
Inst. 
Mississippi..... Convention | amet caer =.|,ais s.cemsle 2 cle | ee creeds 
IWFSEOITECs one n so || C@enKeonsioray || (Geranxssoretor Iooamannantourlloccoccunocns 
Institutes 
PVT aa 10 ee eee es ene bcs ener orig elie checene te arcs a | Met ea RSet noon | eee aR 
PINS eis Lecea rereeepiste | eases oe ae esate | or one cece las, Sulcetell ooueawncr a oeucieerera dl es eco caeeea ears 
ING EKG seo con Al Meet ecorherol Ac Aiea teenie ener? ou Wire yh RUN aaMl DR eRe oie a 
IN Goat Koyetatal Eaters Real lax ween ee, Biehl is BoA Reels cao Nces (ne eae anal [eras sen w clog 6 
New, lamps Mane) |yariionr ioe Inter. Tr interalis eine eee 
Sch. Sch. 
Institutes 
INGWalersevor marl) COMVENtIONG IE sare staensraci |\si ot atelsvaten iota sarearserteere 
INS MIE a clo Pe trgeadl te tok is oles soy Sol love eo bre Shawl onmie cuceeeeker naman Ne rere 
New York..... Convention | Exec. Com. | Convention | Co. Con- 
Financial Com. on Ed. ventions 
Cam. Convention 


Institutes 
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1918 & 1919 1920 1921 1922 
North (Garolinas|\ eres sect ol ecm eren ote Convention | Convention 
North Dakotas. | Convention inci. srrerete ok |nstelernetotete crete) | ieee 
Ohioseee ee KNEES. Ale Goanescobad Institutesae |e yea eer 
Convention Convention 
Denom. Sch. 
of Meth- 
ods 
@klahomahoncscl jacana Convention ))!.5507.!g2. sete e lore oe eee 
Ontarion cre. Gonivemtion: ise ea ey li eiene kere ct ol oe ee een 
ORE SOM eee sell Sates ee hee Conventionaliet aac arcs | tisk reenter 
enisylvaniay | COmventiony|re iter Institutes nla 
Financial 
Cam. 
| Soyo vel kOlee MRM Wg aie Mae ere lei cen NA Slie aie Moe amodolleGSc caboose c 
QUebe Gis. %.d:te! fisiece 5 sislakeevewea| o Sesane PaoPene oe | oetexelen a cle orton | Oieeo aan een 
132 p¥oYa (S54 KG) Ea aa Weal Ihe Mire none Ga eae leat rnidc aiao Bot Instituter "|e eee 
Saskatchewan sot (ce custo. at eo ltevcticets (on ONT | era e Teer | ee 
South Carolitta y ticd jiccceaesete ane [chert teen ae oe | ee ee ere oe ae 
South. Dakota® 5 | :strave:ra acc svaca 3) avoetarencee cust erene | tepemerckoteteel ot ener | Ineo eee 
CPENNESSECH 6 ia hlls cc cvorsmeee eronay'e- | Son gehnce meron nerd ete ene eretealetior clea net era ae 
POA SUAS alae Baise: ll alas, cpoattreereya.e dilletafe Bonen avec tamece | tame eae teeta rece (eee 
Witenes Saye. Mares ee sear tenes wane eee les area aycoe ret ate aire | oem | 
Vermont...... (COMET loon asoncae ne Albrotebteey  \logancsonece+ 
AVGige40 10 Waa Mane ran Dn re ners Sie Mins sllakurnicnt- acid GcuollaAdione a. o10 0" 
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Conferences for those interested in the Children’s Division were 
arranged for teachers, superintendents and other officials concerned 
with children. The program was carried out under the leadership 
of Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin, division superintendent. In addition 
to the general conferences of the department, other meetings with 
addresses of interest to those present were held for Junior teachers, 
with an overflow meeting, Junior superintendents, Primary teachers, 
Primary superintendents, Cradle Roll workers, and state, county and 
denominational Children’s Division superintendents. 

On account of lack of space only a few of the addresses at these 
conferences are printed here. 


Spiritual Ideals for the Church School in the 
Christian Education of Children 


Antoinette Abernethy Lamoreaux 


HOSE of us who are working with a child to supply all that 

nurture demands as he is building character need the guidance of 
ideals. They only define for us what we desire to have brought to 
pass in the lives of children because we deem these results the greatest 
possible good for them. 

I have selected some spiritual ideals which seem to me fundamental, 
and I want to state them very simply in the form of declarations of 
purpose. 

The first ideal is a background for all which follows. “J will 
endeavor to teach so wisely that nothing will have to be discarded 
as the children grow in knowledge and experience.” 

One of the tragedies of life is the mental breaking-up which comes 
in the later teen years, when larger knowledge and experience do 
not fit into earlier training. The growth of the child’s life mentally, 
socially, and spiritually ought to be just as unbroken and progressive 
as his physical life. It is a sin against him when he is taught through 
lessons or life that which will not fit into larger lessons and broader 
experience later on. He can receive only a small amount of truth at 
first, but it must be that which can be built upon all through his life, 
or, to change the figure, it must be the good seed which shall bring 
forth a harvest of thought, attitude, relationships, and conduct which 
does not need to be thrown away as valueless in the later experiences 


of life. 
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The second ideal is also a background for all that follows. “J will 
seek to have the children learn what the great values of life are.” 
I do not mean “learn” so that they can recite a list of values, but 
unconsciously to acquire an inner urge toward these things, a recogni- 
tion that they are the supreme values and consequently a trend of 
life and conduct toward their realization. 

Our children are living in a turmoil of clashing standards and 
appraisal of values. Wealth, society, pleasure, power, are all held up 
by their devotees as the greatest good. The voice of the Master as 
he calls down through the ages, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” is almost unheard in the din of these other 
voices. But we have heard again and again in these sessions that 
Jesus Christ and his principles are the only solution of the world 
problem. If we can help our children really to discover for them- 
selves that trying to show good will toward all the Father’s children 
everywhere, helping to bring joy to their lives, living so that kindness 
and goodness shall spread in the world, all this because they are 
motivated by love for the Father and others, brings the most joyous 
experiences that life can know, we will have realized this ideal. 

This appreciation and acceptance of values comes more from 
unconscious absorption than from any other source in the early 
life of the child. What he hears praised spontaneously, what he hears 
most often discussed with favoring mental attitude, what people about 
him are seeking to do in ordinary, voluntary conduct, these things 
elevate themselves in his mind as values to be sought and the deep 
rootedness and force of this unconscious tuition we can not measure. 

The story to which he listens in Sunday school is a powerful force 
in realizing this ideal, provided in the telling of it a child can feel 
the teacher’s admiration for the spiritual values which it sets forth. 
But all this must be only subsidiary to the greater teaching values of 
his own personal experience in doing these acts of good will containing 
spiritual values, and learning through conduct, which is the only way 
in which any spiritual truth can really be learned, its supreme value 
for himself and for others. 

“TY will lead the children to know the Heavenly Father and find him 
in their daily life.” 

I put the two together for they are not always so related. Many 
people who believe in a heavenly Father have lost him out of daily 
living. They live orphaned lives lonely, burdened, joyless. 

Our graded lessons have the great objective in the earlier years of 
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leading a child to know his Father. We all accept that as fundamental. 
I want to emphasize the importance of relating the Father to daily 
life and events in the world. This is not done primarily by instruction 
but by absorption. If a child is in the atmosphere of this loving, 
spontaneous recognition of the Father’s co-operating presence in daily 
living it imperceptibly becomes a reality to him, and then instruction 
but adds weight to what he has absorbed. 

“T will endeavor to help the children know Jesus Christ as their 
loving Friend, Helper, Leader, and Savior and before they leave the 
Junior Department acknowledge themselves as his loyal followers.” 


All our teaching is directed towards this. We try to help the little 
child know Jesus as a loving Friend, ministering to his life as an 
expression of his love. Later comes the larger thought of Jesus as 
Leader calling men to follow his way of living and enlist under his 
Captaincy. The consciousness of his work as Savior is not as it is 
in mature life. A Junior will not have the black sense of sin which a 
man rescued in a mission will have, nor will he have the sense of sin 
that grows with the years, but he can have, early, a recognition of 
what the Psalmist calls “redeeming life from destruction.” He can 
see how Jesus Christ makes possible the fullest use of every day and 
of every power, that nothing shall be wasted or lost in his life, and 
he will learn with ever increasing gladness how Jesus Christ as Saviour 
can take away the sin which will poison and destroy the life he so 
eagerly wants to express. 

“T will lead the children to worship in spirit and in truth.” 

Worship is recognizing the “worthship” of the Father and his son 
Jesus Christ. It is reverently recognizing the value of spiritual things. 
It is the outreaching of the spirit of the child toward his heavenly Father 
who waits with eager hungry heart to receive that contact. “The 
Father seeketh such to worship him.” In this reaching toward him 
there is a real contact. “If with all your heart ye truly seek him ye 
shall ever surely find him.” Thus saith the Lord. This is not a 
beautiful dream or a theoretical experience but one of the great verities 
of life. It seems easier to grasp this truth since the development of 
radio, yet not through the spaces does the call of the little child have 
to go to his heavenly Father. Closer is he than breathing, nearer 
than hands or feet, and the outreach of that child heart toward 
the heart of the Father brings back to him a response. It is this 
which enters into experience, strengthening every spiritual desire, adding 
emphasis to spiritual values, and leaving a deposit in the child’s spiritual 
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life. We have had moments of this worship in spirit and in truth in 
this convention, when reverent music has led us into the presence of 
God. Did we not worship as the Rainbow Chorus sang last night? Did 
we not all reach out toward God in the beauty of the pictures sur- 
rounded by the hush of a silent multitude? All of these helps we will 
make use of, music, beauty, stillness, joy, to lead our children into 
the experience of worship and to build up a consciousness of spiritual 
realties. 


“I will endeavor to establish a spirit of brotherhood with others 
in the minds of the children.” 


They need not wait till they are grown to feel this sense of brother- 
hood with the world. Indeed if they do wait until then it will probably 
never be felt, but now while they are children they can be led to feel 
their kinship with people of all races and colors and social stations. 
The two elements in brotherhood which we need constantly to bring 
to the children are, first, their indebtedness to others, foreigners, public 
servants, all who enter into the complex of personal relationship with 
them in the home, school, community, nation, and world and, second, 
an ever recurring opportunity to minister, to express an active good- 
will toward everyone because they are brothers. 

“I will endeavor to make the attitude and the expressions of the 
Christian life habitual.” 


There is great gain to a life when some things are taken out of 
the realm of choice and become habits. When a man does not need 
to decide every time a given situation occurs what he will do about 
it but involuntarily acts according to the habit he has formed con- 
cerning it; when, for example, he does not need to make up his mind 
whether he shall give to missions but only needs to decide to what 
objects he shall give and the amount; when he does not need to decide 
every Sunday whether he shall go to church or not but goes “as his 
custom is”; when Bible reading and prayer are not matters of fresh 
daily choices but the settled habit of life; when loving consideration 
of others, world sympathy, active good-will toward all have become the 
fixed expressions of love for God instead of simply an emotional out- 
let used under the stimulation of some special appeal, a great gain 
has been made by the individual. Attitudes, motives, and conduct which 
are Christlike can become habitual in a child. Ours is the obligation 
as teachers or parents to provide the situations which will call out 
loving interest and desire to help and then make it possible in an 
atmosphere of sympathy and encouragement to carry out into action 
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this spirit of good-will toward others and love to God which is the 
expression of the Christian life. Not once or twice is this to be done 
but again and again until a child reacts spontaneously to a situation 
in this Christian manner because it is becoming habitual with him to 
think and love and do as Christ did. 

If we can realize these ideals in our work with children we shall 
have the joy of sending out into this tortured world those whom God 
can use to heal its hurt. The problems stretch out beyond our reach 
but our children can touch them and we may share the joy of victory 
with them. 


Play Life in Relation to Religious Education 
Meme Brockway 


At evening, when the lamp is lit 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit and sit and talk and sing 
But do not play at any thing. 
Now with my little gun I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


So sings Robert Louis Stevenson, the poet interpreter of childhood. 

But the ordinary adult, and even the ordinary parent, views less 
sympathetically the play of children. The boy’s tower of blocks is 
almost completed when mother calls, “Put away all your playthings, 
Robert. I must sweep the room.” Robert delays—inarticulate, unable 
to tell her that this lofty tower, never so high before, means long and 
patient effort, a dream almost realized. “Robert, I have work to do, 
mind me!” Down crashes Robert’s work, his dream, before the 
angrily wielded broom. 

What is play? It is so common that we may have never stopped 
to analyze its place in life. 

Play bust be a recognized factor in Christian Bdncion Cotton 
Mather presented the old ideal in his pamphlet entitled “Incidents of 
children in whom the fear of God was wonderfully budding before they 
died.” The church has been slow to learn this lesson. The “Elemen- 
tary Teacher” once presented a cartoon in which a Primary teacher 
bowed low before a great idol—the idol Tradition—and prayed, “Keep 
me from ever doing anything which our school has never done.” 
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This stern unsympathetic attitude has driven out thousands of youth. 
As one puts it, “Many have rejected the water of life because they 
did not like the water buckets in which the church of their childhood 
presented it.” 

Let me say it again, Play is an essential factor in Christian 
education. 

We command child nature only as we obey the laws of child nature. 
God himself taught the child to play. Who shall gainsay him? 

This implies that: 

(a) The church should provide a place for play in its building. 
I covet for every child too early impressions, a happy memory of home 
life and a happy memory of his church life. I am not of those who 
“question the spirituality of any church which has a basement for play 
and social life.” 

(b) The church should provide a place for play in its planned 
activities. Hikes, swimming and nutting parties, camping trips, base 
ball, games, etc., are needed in the development of Christian childhood. 

(c) The church leaders, pastors, officers and teachers should be 
companions in play. Horne tells us that “Religious education is always 
going on when an adult Christian is in company with immature minds.” 

It is a question whether the adult does not receive at such times 
more than he gives. 

You teachers ask often, “Am I too old to teach children? Shall I 
give up my class?” I’ll answer frankly, and tell you the exact year 
which determines this. When you are unable longer to enter into your 
class’ play as an equal, not as a superior, resign. You must be a 
sympathetic companion in play or you are not sufficiently sympathetic 
to teach. 

The week day club is an ideal place for dramatics. Two-thirds of 
all the undirected play of children is dramatic play. It even enters as 
an element of gang life. The little child dramatizes animals first, then 
the acts of people and later the characters whose deeds he admires. 


Every impression entering through the senses tends to come out in the 
muscles, 


(a) It stimulates memory. “The fact acted out is the fact re- 
membered” says Mrs. Heist. 


(b) We find as we watch adults attempt to act familiar Bible 
stories that dramatic work clarifies and organizes thinking. 


(c) The opportunity for emotional expression deepens feeling, 
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Dr. Gessell says, “Instinct and emotion are as capable of organization 
as motor and mental processes.” 

(d) Dramatics develop imagination, initiative and resourcefulness. 

Incidentally it seems to satisfy the desire for expression and serves 
as an antidote to stage struck youngsters. 

Cautions: 

Do not choose stories in which Deity appears. 

The teacher should keep in the background, yet with firm and gentle 
control, Let the children plan scenes, assign parts, construct and find 
needed properties. Let it be genuine expression. 

Play the story, if possible, three times, changing parts in first two 
rehearsals, then voting upon best actors for closing rendition of the 
story. 

The adult reader may at the end recite a Bible verse which sums 
up the motive of the story. 

Often the children will select a song which forms a most fitting 
close. 

Jesus, our Master Teacher, spoke of the play of children, dramatizing 
weddings and funerals, “calling to their fellows in the market place, we 
have piped unto you, but you have not danced, wept unto you and ye 
did not mourn.” 

May we become interested sympathetic as he, and may he make us 
wiser teachers as we learn to use the all absorbing play of childhood in 
our supreme task of educational evangelism. 


The Cradle Roll Class in the Church School 
Elizabeth Williams Sudlow 


STUDY in the evolution of the Cradle Roll Department would 
A show that the work has passed through three stages or periods 
of growth, and each might be marked by one distinctive word. The 
first is sentiment. In the beginning the Cradle Roll was largely senti- 
mental; it was a pretty adjunct to the primary class; it was so sweet 
to have the tiny babies enrolled in the Sunday school. The second 
period is designated by the word spectacular. Great stress was placed 
upon fancy cradles, striking wall rolls, elaborate programs and special 
day services when baby would be the central figure. We advertised 
the department in a spectacular manner. The third word is service. 
And this period was made possible because of the two which went 


before. 
How can we best serve through the Cradle Roll Department? The 
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Cradle Roll class offers one medium. During the past few years 
workers have ably demonstrated the fact that a class for children under 
4 years of age is practical and possible. As the result of a questionaire 
sent to many hundreds of Cradle Roll superintendents in all parts of 
the country I found that the majority of workers, perhaps 70 per 
cent, are making some provision for caring for the little ones during the 
Sunday school hour. 

It may be that the organization of a Cradle Roll class will mean 
simply separating the children under 4 years of age into a group by 
themselves. A teacher will be selected to care for them, and the class 
will be a part of the Beginners’ Department. This is the very simplest 
kind of organization. Perhaps the group might be set off in a corner, 
behind a screen or curtain, in another room, or even out under the 
trees if the weather permitted, for their lesson story. It may be 
possible to leave the older children after the opening songs and 
retire to a room where specially planned circle work suited to the 
very limited understanding of the children may be carried out. Or 
it may be that the Cradle Roll group can be put in a separate room 
for the entire period. This of course is by far the most preferable. 

It is not always advisable to have many children in one class. 
Small groups are more easily handled. Only a few superintendents 
teach. The teaching is usually given over to someone else—the most 
suitable person to be found. As many assistants as can profitably be 
used should be enlisted. 

As to the necessary equipment. First, of course, will be small 
chairs. One school made a dull corner attractive by the use of slip- 
over covers of gay cretonne for the chairs. A low table is almost, 
but not quite, essential. Where there is none the children may kneel 
and use their chairs when necessary. A sand table is helpful. Several 
substitutes may be suggested. A big pan placed on a chair has been 
used many times. An ordinary kitchen table turned upside down, the 
legs reversed and made shorter, is not bad. A box with fitted cover, 
mounted on legs, serves a double purpose, a sand table and regular 
work table. Hooks for hats and wraps are quite essential. So is a 
blackboard. One worker combined the two by utilizing a three leaf 
clothes horse. One leaf was covered with slate cloth, the others with 
dark denim. To the denim might be pinned pictures. On the outside 
of the screen were screwed coat hooks. A piano may seem indis- 
pensable, yet if the leader has a true voice she may lead the little 
ones even more easily than with an instrument. 

Objects of various kinds such as blocks, toy animals, etc., to be 
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used in illustrating the lessons may often be procured from the ten 
cent store. Birthday calendars are necessary. The birthday child may 
sit in a chair decorated with a bow of ribbon or on which is placed a 
fancy cushion. Perhaps the honor will be the wearing of a gilt paper 
crown. The little piece of hand work to carry home each Sunday 
might come under the head of equipment. In the ten cent store now 
may be found pretty shades of pink and blue writing paper. This 
is just heavy enough for many forms of hand work, and is inexpensive. 
A little article to carry home means much to the child. Often mothers 
say something like this “I did not feel like coming today, but Mary 
cried so because she wanted to come and get her card, I just had 
to bring her.’ While Mary’s motive in wanting to come might be 
questioned, still it had the effect of bringing Mary’s mother and of 
helping to make Mary a regular attendant. 

The wise teacher will have written on each of these objects a 
Bible verse or part of a hymn, so by this means is scattering the 
Word in a pronounced manner. Attendance cards are another most 
necessary part of equipment. Special designs are used each month, 
and the weekly attendance marked in some appropriate manner. At 
the close of the session of the last Sunday of the month the child 
is given the one on which his name is written. This shows father 
and mother just how regular or irregular Mary has been, and perhaps 
may inspire them to have Mary at Sunday school every Sunday 
during the coming month. 

Suitable lessons for use in the Cradle Roll class are not hard to 
find. “Object Lessons for the Cradle Roll” by Miss Danielson, with 
the blocks and home folders, is widely used. “Cradle Roll Stories” 
by Anna M. Boyle is another popular course. Many teachers simplify 
the first year Beginners’ lessons. Others build their program around 
a Bible story. 

When mother or father accompanies baby, what shall be done with 
them? The fathers are usually taken care of by a committee from 
the Men’s Bible Class; sometimes the mothers go to an Adult class. 
In one instance the father remained with a timid child and has served 
as departmental secretary ever since. Frequently the mothers are seated 
around the room and look on during the opening service. A good 
plan, this, for they become acquainted with the work and are able 
to continue it in the home. 

A Cradle Roll class is practical,—is possible, in every school 
whether large or small, rich or poor, city or rural. It requires some- 
one with a vision to see its possibilties, someone with a desire to serve. 
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The Church Cooperating with the Home 
Mabei Bailey 


The Need: In the first seven years, the child receives a “set” 
toward or away from religion. The child’s time is spent almost wholly 
in the home. The teacher starts the training—the home continues it. 
They must work together to help the child interpret religiously the 
things he sees. Parents are the supreme influence in the child’s world. 
The home is the only field of action. 

Providing Equipment for Religious Training of Child: See the 
Sunday school from the standpoint of the child’s ineffaceable memory. 
Make the place beautiful. Provide pictures, chairs, screens, floor 
covering, flowers. Secure the best lesson material. 

Getting and Holding Pupils: Enroll every child in the community. 
Strive for prompt and regular attendance. Magnify the Sunday school 
in the pupil’s eyes. Provide week-day happy times. Make the teacher 
a family friend. 

During the Sunday School Session: Teachers and officers have a 
right to the support and sympathy of the parents. Parents provide 
the child with an offering for church use and so help train the child 
to share with God. Parents visit department to become acquainted 
with the work. Mothers serve as helpers in the department. Attend 
a parents’ class in the Sunday school. 

In the Use of Lesson Material: Teachers should use the best 
material. Connect it naturally with the child’s every day life. Make 
Christian acts desirable. Parents should ask the child about the Sunday 
school lesson. Preserve the lesson folders. Re-tell the story to the 
child. Teach Bible verses, prayers, songs, grace, little verses, etc., 
suggested by the teacher. Include Bible stories at storytime. Have 
religious pictures in the home. 

Helping the Child Carry out the Teacher's Plans by bringing: 
Nature objects. Pictures. Flowers. Toys for sick children. Extra 
money, as teacher directs. 

Providing Opportunities for Self-Expression: The teacher suggests 
the mothers’ part. The folder carries instructions to mothers. Some 
lessons have a printed letter to mothers. The whole week may be 
colored by the Sunday school teaching. God becomes vital in the 
life of the child. Give the child a chance to build the lesson into life, 

The Church Should Provide Opportunity for Parent Training: 
Bring to their attention helpful books and leaflets. List the books in 
the public library that would help parents. Provide books for the 
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parents’ reading course. Have occasional mothers’ or parents’ meet- 
ings. Organize a parent-teachers association. Start a beginners’ 
mothers club. Have a mothers’ class in Sunday school. Provide a 
parent training section in the community training school. 


Use of Pictures in the Primary Department 
Elizabeth Dean 


I suppose there are but few of us who have been so trained—or who 

have so trained ourselves—that we appreciate as we might the 
beauty of the every day world about us. The sunrise and the sunset— 
the graceful form of the elm tree across the street—the marvelous 
shading and beauty of the flower in our door yard—the swift move- 
ment of the little bird that flits across our patch—the wonder of the 
morning glory vine that climbs over our kitchen fence—the frost 
picture on our window—the vista lying out before us some autumn 
day as we stand at the top of the tall hill. 

We live on an earth that is crammed with heaven, and every bush 
is alive with God, but many of us belong to the class who have not 
learned to see. 

But we need to cultivate the seeing eye for pictures in nature 
about us, and we need to gain much from the wealth of art in the 
world in which we live—of story and history—of events and places— 
which we may never see first hand, but which may become ours through 
the pictures of the world. 

One of the fine things that has come to the Sunday school world 
in the past few years is the awakening to the value of the things 
that appeal to the eye, and the material that is being prepared to meet 
this need in our schools, and in this as in many other lines, those 
who work with the children have been the ones to feel this need most 
keenly, and be most active in providing for the need. Today it is 
possible to equip our schools with objects and illustrative material and 
pictures somewhat adequate for doing real teaching, and leading to a 
real appreciation of art and nature. 

The atmosphere of the room in which the child spends the hour 
of the Sunday school determines to a large measure the question of 
reverence and order and what the child will get out of the hour. 
“Nurture by atmosphere”—unconscious nurture—holds a place scarcely 
second to that of direct instruction. Barren walls, chipped plaster, 
defaced paint, are not conductive to reverence, not are inharmonious, 
glaring colors. 

21 
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WaLL PICTURES 


In every department there should be a few carefully selected, well 
framed pictures for the wall, pictures excellent in quality, chosen 
because of their fitness for the room, their adaptation to the age of the 
pupils, and their unconscious educational value. Two good, appro- 
priate wall pictures are of greater value than a number not carefully 
selected. 

Nearly all authorities agree on the outstanding favorites for wall 
pictures. Among the ones loved by both Beginners and Primaries are: 


Christ Blessing Little Children Saint Anthony 

Sistine Madonna Child Playing at Mother’s Knee 
The Child Samuel Arrival of the Shepherds 

Baby Moses Triumphal Entry 

Holy Night Young David 

The Lost Sheep Good Samaritan 


David Rescuing the Lamb 


While the favorites with Juniors show the change in their develop- 
ment and view point, and among their choice we find: 


Christ and the Doctors Head of Boy Christ 

The Rich Young Ruler Christ the Door 

Moses and the Tables of Law The Shepherdess 

The Boy John Baptist Sistine Madonna 

The Good Shepherd Sculptured Head of David 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den Places Connected with Life 
The Angelus of Christ—Bethlehem, 
Head of St. Paul Nazareth, Jerusalem 


Christ and the Fishers 
SEASONAL PICTURES 


Perhaps next to the permanent wall picture, should be mentioned 
the seasonal picture. The movable screen, or the strip of burlap fas- 
tened to the wall, may be made one of the most attractive and best loved 
spots in the room. Many of the Beginners’ pictures are of the seasonal 
type, for in their lessons they are getting the “religious interpretation of 
life” as shown in nature about them, and bird and blossom—the winter’s 
snow, and summer’s rain—the soft green of the early spring and the 
glory of the autumn leaf, may all tell of the loving care of the heavenly 
Father, and fortunate the child who has for a teacher one who uses 
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all these means in linking the beauties of nature with the thought of 
the Maker. 

In addition to the lesson pictures of this type, a wealth of material 
may be secured from current magazines and prints. Some of the very 
best may be obtained from the covers and advertising pages of 
magazines which, when mounted and filed, are ready for use at any 
time. 

Posters—telling, attractive, pointed—for special times and seasons— 
may emphasize the meaning and significance of these special days, and 
advertise coming events of interest to the children. 

As a means of creating atmosphere and a reverent spirit and attitude 
pictures may be a very real help in the worship service. Worship 
is particularly dependent upon atmosphere. All that the child gets 
does not come from direct instruction. The atmosphere of the room 
is created by the attitude and spirit of the teacher and assistants— 
the size of the room—the tinting of the walls—the manner of lighting 
—the very seats upon which the children sit—their bodily comfort 
so far as wraps are concerned—the heating and ventilation—all of 
these and more enter into creating that subtle thing we call atmos- 
phere, which has much to do with the spirit of worship. And pictures 
of the right type may be a very great help in creating the atmosphere 
for worship. 

Pictures showing a prayerful attitude, having a prayerful atmos- 
phere, those that present individuals or groups in the act of worship, 
tend to produce in those who see them a desire for the same experience. 
Modern pictures showing children giving thanks for food, in prayer at 
mother’s knee, awaken associations in the minds of those who see them. 

A little child at mother’s knee—The Child Samuel—The Angelus— 
Christ Blessing Little Children—The Triumphal Entry—are among 
those that are a help in creating the right atmosphere for worship. 


MIssIoNARY PICTURES 


Aside from the missionary lessons that come as a part of the 
regular graded lesson course, there is missionary instruction and train- 
ing that should come as a regular part of the expressional life of 
the school. Children’s missionary instruction should be given from the 
child’s viewpoint, and should deal largely with the children both of 
our own and other lands. The children—their homes—their manner of 
dress—their games—everything that enters into their lives may be 
explained by means of pictures, objects, and sand table illustrations. 
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Of course, “No impression without some expression” should be the 
rule, and children should be trained to give not only their money, but 
also gifts which may be used in schools and in the homes of these 
foreign children. 


The Responsibility and Opportunity of a Junior 
Superintendent 
Josephine L. Baldwin 


HE junior superintendent has as large a responsibility and as great 

an opportunity as is ever given to any worker in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. Among the responsibilities are the selection and training of 
teachers, securing the cooperation of the parents of the children, 
maintaining a close personal relation with the pupils in the department 
and finding the programs for the conduct of the department in all its 
phases of worship and service and recreational activities. 


TEACHER THE KEYSTONE 


Among the responsibilities, that for the teachers is mentioned first 
because the teacher stands either as an aid or a hindrance between 
the child and all that religious education is endeavoring to accomplish 
for him. A department will never rise above the grade of its teaching 
force and when you are visiting and see one in which many of the 
pupils are habitually tardy, careless and irreverent in their attitude 
toward the school and its services, their lessons unprepared and their 
homework undone, you may put it down in your notebook, as a fact 
established by the best circumstantial evidence, that the teachers are 
not thoroughly alive to the importance of the work they are doing 
and take no real interest in it. And in such a case the superintendent 
who tolerates such conditions is not without fault. 

Everyone is aware that a person cannot teach what he does mot 
know, but we often fail to realize that no one ever will teach in any 
genuine way what he does not love, and is not enthusiastic about. 
Therefore, one of the greatest of the responsibilities that confronts the 
junior superintendent is that which involves the selection of teachers 
to do the work and training them in the work. 


THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


Selection implies choosing one out of several and in all too many 
cases junior superintendents find themselves in a situation which 
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admits of no possibility of selection other than that implied in the 
phrase, “Hobson’s choice.” This is an exceedingly serious state of 
affairs, for unless the supply of persons fit and worthy to teach equals 
the demand, the Sunday school is placed in the position of a mendicant 
and must simply make the best of what it can get. The government 
spends millions of dollars every year for the training of teachers who 
are to guide the mental development of the children, but the church, 
having the responsibility for the religious development of the children 
and youth under its charge, has not yet realized the importance of the 
task sufficiently to make teacher training an integral part of its plans. 
If there is no training class in our junior superintendent’s school her 
first duty is to agitate for the inclusion of such a class as a part of the 
regular curriculum. 

But let us suppose that the junior superintendent is working in a 
church which has a well-established teacher training class, one that 
has been in operation at least three years, and that several of the 
members have specialized during the third year in junior work. There 
are more of these than there are vacancies in the department. How 
is the choice then to be made? Or suppose that there is no such 
training class and the superintendent must simply look among the 
older members of the intermediate and senior departments or among 
the younger people of the church. What should be the basis of such 
choice as is permitted? 

The first requirement is love for the Lord Jesus Christ and joy in 
his service, and the second is like unto it, a genuine love for the chil- 
dren. Religion in a very real sense is caught rather than taught. 
God could not manifest himself to the world until he became in- 
carnate in a human life, and the teachers in whom the spirit of 
Christ dwells are the ones who lead their pupils to know him whom 
to know aright is life eternal. But love, while paramount, is not 
sufficient. The teacher must have knowledge of the materials of 
instruction and knowledge also of the child to be taught. But the 
teacher who has the first two characteristics of love for Christ and 
love for the child will not long remain without the other two. 

Any department of the church school that attempts to do its 
work without the intelligent assistance of the homes that are capable 
of giving such cooperation is like a row boat filled with people on a 
troubled sea attempting to make port with only one oar. But in order 
to inform and interest the home concerning what the school is try- 
ing to do the junior superintendent and teachers must visit the homes, 
and establish friendly relations with the parents of the children. No 
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church visitor or calling committee made up of members outside the 
department can ever take the place of the persons who are working 
with the children. The one may be, and often must be, perfunctory. 
The other is born of interest and affection, and has the power to 
awaken a like response. Parents’ meetings at the church, and social 
meetings at the different homes must be planned, and a junior section 
kept active in the Parent-Teacher Association of the school when 
there is one. All of these things help to tie home and school together. 


Tue Course or STUDY 


It is not given to the junior superintendent to decide what lesson 
material should be used in the department and this is as it should 
be, for any department is but one segment of the whole and the 
curriculum of the school must be a unified course of study if the 
highest purpose of religious education is to be achieved. Some of 
our schools have failed to realize this and have seemed to think that 
so long as they were using Graded Lessons they might take the 
primary from one series, the junior from another and the inter- 
mediate from another and have an even better curriculum for re- 
ligious education than any one course would provide. But that is not 
a course of study—it is a crazy quilt. The sections do not match 
and were not originally intended to go together. 

Second only in importance to the lessons themselves and supple- 
menting the impression they make is a well-conducted service of 
worship. For this the superintendent is responsible and should give 
as much time to planning and arranging for the worship of the 
department as the most conscientious of teachers gives to lesson study. 
The subject of the program and the Scripture used and the hymns 
sung in developing that subject must all be within the range of the 
child’s experience and furnish a vehicle for the expression of his 
normal desires and emotions. Of first importance in connection with 
the service of worship is the song book, for in some of the books 
that are widely advertised for Sunday school use most of the music 
is jazz or ragtime and the words are doggerel in form and have 
no content of worthy thought. 

The prayer service is an exceedingly important part of the service 
of worship but it will be of little value if it consists merely of a 
prayer by the superintendent or by any other officer or teacher, after 
the manner of adult services generally. Ninety-nine per cent of 
our junior children must be taught in the Sunday school how to 
pray if they are ever to learn in their childhood, for this great 
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subject is almost entirely neglected by the home. Therefore the 
prayer service presents one of the greatest of the opportunities that 
belong to the junior superintendent The essentials are for each 
Sunday, a subject for the silent prayer in which the children can be 
genuinely interested. Then there must be a more general subject 
for the sentence prayer which the superintendent gives phrase by 
phrase, the children ‘and teachers repeating it after her. For example, 
let us suppose that during the week following a given Sunday in 
a certain school the pastor was to start on a trip to the Holy Land. 
If the children are reminded of this fact and it is suggested that they 
pray for him in their silent prayer that he may have an enjoyable 
trip and return safely to his home again, they will pray “with the 
spirit and with the understanding also.” Then if the superintendent 
prays for the church and Sunday school and thanks God for both 
and for the way in which they are reaching helping hands out not 
only to the community but to the whole world, the children will 
join heartily in such a prayer. If on that same day preceding this 
prayer service the children join in repeating or reading Psalm 121, 
“The Traveler’s Psalm,” and in singing some hymn like “How Strong 
and Sweet My Father’s Care,” there will be a unity in the whole 
service which will be felt by the children and which will deepen their 
trust, and their love for God as well as their love for their pastor. 

There is ample evidence wherever such methods are used that the 
children are taught to turn readily and naturally to the heavenly 
Father in prayer, that they are given a vocabulary for prayer, and 
become dissatisfied with the mere repetition of a rote prayer each 
night when they have learned to really talk with God in the Sunday 
school service. Have you ever thought of how little value the rote 
prayer is even though it may be the Lord’s prayer itself? The 
children are taught the words usually before they could by any 
possibility understand the full meaning of those words. They say them 
in a parrot-like way in many parts of the country every day in the 
public school, and in every religious service that is held that prayer 
is repeated. But it can have no possible value as a prayer unless 
the worshiper who takes the words upon his lips has the ideas and 
desires that those words express in his mind. 


ProvipING MorTIvEs 


The junior superintendent is dealing with children in a period 
when there seems to be a natural antipathy to work of any kind. 
Fortunately, however, the junior child is eager to earn rewards and 
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recognition. Through providing proper incentives, the junior super- 
intendent may help the pupils to perform acts of study, service and 
other types of expressional activity until habits of industry and help- 
fulness are established. When this desideratum is reached the pupil 
will have moved a step forward in his religious life and the motives 
presented to him should be proportionately higher. The honor roll 
is one effective method for individual recognition. The class banner 
arouses class spirit and effort, and appeals to many who would not 
exert themselves to gain a place on the honor roll. An exhibit two 
or three times a year of the books that the children have made is a 
reward and stimulates to further effort. Promotion to the inter- 
grade to grade within the department, and promotion to the inter- 
mediate when the work of the junior is finished, is something to be 
looked forward to with eagerness. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE CHILDREN 


Until comparatively recent years the church has shut itself out from 
the pleasures of its people, adults and children alike, as if between 
pleasure and religion there were a great gulf fixed that no Christian 
might ever pass and retain his claim to the title. Now we as a church 
have heard the call, “Come, let us hve with our children,’ and are 
responding affirmatively and with joy. We have discovered that since 
the child’s play is the most real part of his life we must not only 
participate in it but present such opportunities for supervised play as 
will furnish both a school and a gymnasium of ethics. The superin- 
tendent who plans for socials, picnics, hikes and other forms of recrea- 
tion in which teachers, officers and children may play together will 
learn to know the children more truly than would be possible in years 
of Sundays, and will weld the department into a harmonious whole. 

Each class in the junior group should have a president and secretary, 
not to make the work easier for the teacher, but to train the children 
in the faithful discharge of responsibilities, and to educate them to 
make decisions carefully and wisely. These class officers naturally 
become a Junior Council, and this council led by the superintendent 
should make the rules for the department and decide every question 
that comes up in the department relating to its general management. 
This forms the department into a republic with a representative govern- 
ment instead of having it an autocracy ruled by one person. It also 
brings the superintendent into close personal relations with the repre- 
sentatives from each class and so deepens her influence. 
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The position of the teacher makes possible the closest and most 
helpful personal relations with the children, and that is the reason why 
her influence is so strong. The superintendent’s office is not in itself 
conducive to friendship with the children individually. But the super- 
intendent cannot do the best things for the children unless each child 
realizes that she is his or her sympathetic and loving friend. How is 
she to establish such a relationship when her duties are concerned so 
largely with the group rather than with the individual? One of the 
most effective ways is through the writing of birthday letters. The 
birthday is the one day that belongs to the child out of all the special 
days of the year. The rest he shares with other people, but the anni- 
versary of his birthday is his very own. If on that day a birthday 
letter comes to him from the heart and hand of the superintendent it 
brings more joy than we who are the recipients of so many letters can 
even vaguely realize. 


Relationships 
Mary Foster Bryner 


Pee the Junior boy and girl are the center of all our 
endeavor, let us place the child in the midst, that we may study 
his general characteristics and needs. These are condensed into the 
Bible definition of the “Ideal Child” (found in Luke 2:40, American 
Revision). 


“The child grew and waxed strong Physically 
“Filled with wisdom” Mentally 
“And the grace of God was upon him” Religiously 


Our highest aim is to develop Christian character and conduct in 
every child by religious education and experience. This can be accom- 
plished more effectually when the Church School and the Home are 
related in the endeavor to know, love, teach and train each child as 
an individual. 

Each child is related to a group or class. The Junior Superintendent 
should with great care select, encourage, instruct and train each class 
teacher. 

Each class is related to the whole Junior Department, The superin- 
tendent should know and aim to attain the Junior standards. 

The Junior Department is related to the Children’s Division so the 
leader should know what has preceded in the Cradle Roll, Beginners 
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and Primary Departments, in order to complete the building of the 
foundations of Christian character. 

The Children’s Division is related to the other divisions of the 
church school. As the Junior boy or girl is related to the preceding 
periods of child life, the relation continues as life develops into youth, 
young manhood or womanhood, until full grown manhood or woman- 
hood is attained. The relations to these divisions may be compared to a 
completed building. 


Foundations laid During Childhood 

Framework set up During Youth 

Filling in During Young Manhood and 
Womanhood 

Finishing touches During Adult years 


Junior workers should aim to prepare for the advance described in 
Luke 2:52 of “The Ideal Youth.” 

Each division is related to the church school, which implies hearty 
cooperation and loyalty on the part of all departments to the general 
superintendent and officers. 

Because the school is related to the church as its teaching service 
there should be loyalty to the pastor. 

Because each church is related to its denomination there should be 
cooperation in promoting its programs, literature and standards. 

Thus far the relationships are family or denominational but they 
do not end there. 

Each church is related to its local community, therefore it should 
be vitally interested in a united effort to reach all the people for reli- 
gious nurture and training. This implies ASSOCIATION with other 
churches in their related efforts to promote all agencies for the uplift 
of childhood and youth and the discouragement of such agencies as 
contribute to their downfall; to strengthen the good and destroy the 
evil; also to unite in all efforts to better conditions in all Sunday 
schools. 

Each church school is related to its township or district and should 
use its influence to make known and put into practice the methods and 
means provided to impart religious instruction and training. 

Each township or district is related to the county. Through these 
larger gatherings the Junior workers may receive inspiration and in- 
formation; may learn policies and programs; may accept standards and 
goals. Opportunities are afforded through the conventions, institutes, 
rallies, conferences and reading circles. 
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But each school should be ready also to associate with the others in 
giving help; to cooperate in surveys, visitations and the extension of 
efforts to gather in the “others’—the unreached half. The strong 
should be ready to help the weak, also to direct and stimulate coopera- 
tive effort. There are kingdom interests which are broader than any 
one school or denomination. . 

Each county is related to the state or province and will be helped 
by studying and following its leadership, for the aims are to promote 
religious education and evangelistic service. Enthusiastic, united effort 
is needed for the successful promotion of such movements as Children’s 
Week. If a state or province is strong enough to conduct a training 
school all groups of workers should be interested. 

Each state or province is related to the International Sunday School 
Council for Religious Education which is a rallying center for all 
denominations, with a kingdom vision, to direct and stimulate united 
endeavor. Righteousness can exalt a nation only as the individuals live 
righteously. 

The International is the strongest ally of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. It is responsible for supplying strong leadership. Each 
worker should share in this work. 


Cooperating With Other Organizations 
Mrs. H. R. Shaw 


Ae educated childhood must include the development of body, mind, 

and spirit. The era of neglected, uneducated childhood must give 
place to a day when all children shall receive their individual rights. 
There are many federal, state, county, and community organizations all 
working for a better childhood. Every one of these is developing 
highly specialized leaders. Our cooperation as a Sunday School Asso- 
ciation with these is essential. 

1. Sunday school people need to know the program of other organi- 

zations interested in child-welfare. 

2. Other organizations need to know the program of organized 

Sunday school work. 

Many states have proven already the value of such cooperation. The 
out-standing organizations which are cooperating are: Mothers’ Con- 
gress and Parent-Teachers Associations, Motion Pictures, Children’s 
Bureaus, Women’s Clubs with their Child-Welfare Departments, Day 
Nurseries, Play Ground Associations, Libraries, etc. 
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Results of working with the leaders of such organizations through 
Children’s Week as well as at other times have proven invaluable. Every 
community should seek to bring these organizations in closest interest 
and cooperation with the Sunday school program which stands for an 
all-round educated childhood. 

A few results obtained through cooperation are: 

1. Opportunity of more definitely knowing the all-round needs of 
children. 

2. Opportunity of helping lift the standards for children. 

3. Securing from outstanding leaders in other organizations the 
finest interest in the Sunday school program. 

4. The help we afford these organizations through conferences, in- 
stitutes, and conventions. 

5. Reaching thousands of parents the church fails to reach with a 
message on the spiritual needs of children by joint mass meetings. 

6. Better type of pictures in motion picture theaters. 

7. Great help in promoting Children’s Week. 

8. Information to be gained in familiarizing ourselves with the 
program of all Child-Welfare organizations. 

9. Unusual opportunity of advertising and selling the Sunday school 
program to all people and acquainting them with the needs of childhood. 


Community Church Parent-Teacher Associations 
Elizabeth Harris 


A> I see it the purpose of a Community Church Parent-Teacher 
Association is two-fold. 

1. To arouse interest in and to improve the local or community pro- 
gram of Religious Education which would include a survey of the 
schools showing the work they are doing with the children; the special 
needs in the schools of the community; suggestions as to common in- 
terests and opportunities of working together either as an entire village 
or city or as groups of churches in a city; such as, Community Christ- 
mas Trees, singing of Christmas carols, community picnics, Children’s 
Week visitation, special training lectures, etc., etc. 

2. To study the community in the light of the needs of its children. 
This may possibly include a survey which shall evaluate the existing 
agencies in their relation to childhood, their adequacy or inadequacy, 
the proper means to use in order to prohibit where necessary, improve, 
where improvement is needed, or to supply any unmet community need 
such as playgrounds, play supervision, recreation centers, etc. 
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The frequency of meetings will depend upon what other organiza- 
tions for promoting religious education are already existing. If there 
are several mothers’ or parents’ clubs or classes, there could be a federa- 
tion which would meet once a quarter, semi-annually, or perhaps even 
annually. 

If there is a Parent Department in the Community Training School, 
it would meet the need so far as study is concerned and the organiza- 
tion could be cared for by perhaps one annual meeting with one or two 
large mass meetings during the year. 

It is necessary to remember that the community school classes reach 
only a small percentage of the parents of the community, and that the 
work of such a school is largely to send workers back to the local 
churches; that is, the foundation of such a class would be to prepare 
teachers and leaders for mothers’ clubs, parents’ classes, etc., in the 
local school. The entire work of a Community Church Parent-Teachers 
Association could never be done by a group or class in a community 
school. The class in the community school would be simply one of its 
activities. 

Should this be the only active organization for parents and teachers 
in the community, the meetings should be held once a month with some 
study and special lectures, surveys, reports, etc. 


CooPERATION WITH EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS 


The Community Church Parent-Teachers Association should co- 
operate with any existing agency with and through which it can work. 
Some of the organizations already existing and some suggestions as to 
cooperation : 

(1) The Local Sunday School Orgamization. It should be remem- 
bered that the Community Church Parent-Teachers Association is a 
part of the Sunday school program. It should seek in every way to 
keep its connections with the parent organization close. The officers 
of the Parent-Teachers Association should be members of the executive 
committee of the Sunday School Association. Joint institutes should 
be planned, together they should arrange for outside lectures, etc. 
The work is one, and care must be taken that they do not become 
rival organizations instead of one organization. 

(2) Local Church Mothers’ Clubs or Parents’ Classes. The organi- 
zation in the local church of some means of cooperation between parents 
and teachers should be one function of a Community Association. 
As indicated above plans should be made for training local leaders and 
teachers. Where there is a large percentage of churches with clubs or 
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classes, this larger organization could be a sort of federation of 
parents’ organizations seeking to do for the community what can only 
be done by the combined Christian forces. 

(3) The Public School Parent-Teachers Associations. The extent to 
which a Community Church Parent-Teachers Association can cooperate 
with the Parent-Teachers Association of the community will vary in 
different localities, indeed, in different sections of the same city. 

Where the community is small, with perhaps only one or two 
schools and where the denominational feeling isn’t too strong, splendid 
things can be done. For instance, in one small city the president of 
the Parent-Teachers Association approached the Ministers’ Association 
asking for its help in helping the child in his moral and religious life. 
She said that she felt that they had done very good work in the line 
of the physical care of children and in securing the cooperation of 
parents and teachers in their intellectual life, but that they would fall 
far short if they stopped there. “What could they do for the spiritual 
life of the children?” It was through this Parent-Teachers Association 
that the permission of the Board of Education was secured for the 
filling out of blanks by the children, giving their names and addresses 
and telling where they attended Sunday school and if they were not 
attending where they would like to go. In other communities at least 
one meeting a year is given to a consideration of the religious side of 
the child’s life. 

There need be no hesitation about seeking this cooperation, for the 
National Congress of Mothers and its auxiliaries, the State Parent- 
Teachers Associations, have from the first emphasized the need of the 
spiritual nature of children. 


Exhibits and Demonstrations at Fairs 
Pearl L. Weaver 


Te childhood is to have its rights there are four things that must be 

receiving our undivided attention. We must: 

1. Arouse the public mind to see the absolute need of religious edu- 
cation for all children. 

2. Arouse adult life to the sense of responsibility to provide this 
religious training. 

3. Inspire the present leadership with a vision of their glorious op- 
portunity and tremendous responsibility. 

4, Enlist and train an ever-increasing number of leaders. 
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The whole program of the Children’s Division seeks to do this, but 
just now we are to consider one feature which, although at present 
is receiving but little attention, is almost limitless in its possibilities. 
This feature is Exhibits and Demonstrations at district, county and 
state fairs. 

Just what do we mean by such an Exhibit? It is the gathering 
together and placing on display in a building, booth or tent, materials 
which will be helpful and suggestive to workers in Sunday, vacation 
and week day church schools. It may also provide other features such 
as Story and Play hours for the children who attend such fairs, and 
an Institute for the workers with the children. 


How Swart WE PROCEED? 


1. This should be an activity of the State, County, District or City 
Sunday School Association and, therefore, the plans should be brought 
before the executive committee of this organization, and the coopera- 
tion of the whole executive secured. 

2. The second step would be the appointment of a committee to 
interview the Fair Association authorities. This should be a strong 
committee made up of influential people and those who know what they 
want and how to present their proposition to the fair authorities. 

3. After the Children’s Division workers have secured the coopera- 
tion of the executive committee and the fair authorities, the next step 
will be the forming of the committees for putting on the exhibit. We 
would suggest the following: 

(a) General Exhibit Committee. The duties of this committee 
would be to determine the kinds of material to be exhibited; 
the rules of entry; sending out an appeal to the schools and 
communities for material; see that someone is present all 
during the fair to explain the exhibit; have general supervision 
of the work of the sub-committees. This committee should 
be made up of those who not only are interested, but who 
understand educational values, that they may guard against 
the exhibiting of any material that could not be recommended 
to other schools. 

(b) Publicity Committee. One of the essential sub-committees 
would be Publicity; the duties of this committee would be to 
advertise through newspapers, by sending out dodgers, leaflets 
preliminary to the fair, and the distribution of dodgers during 
the fair. Also, send out bulletins, put up posters, etc. In fact, 
anything that would attract the general public to the exhibit. 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f£) 
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Space Committee. This committee would see that the space 
for the exhibit was ready when needed; that the necessary 
equipment for putting up the exhibit was on hand; that signs 
directing folks to the exhibit were posted; that the exhibit 
space was appropriately decorated. 


The Registration Committee. The duty of this committee 
would be to see that all visitors to the exhibit were registered. 
In one county where this was done they provided tags which 
they pinned on everyone who attended Sunday school. It 
meant that during the week of that fair all over the fair 
grounds the Sunday school folks were conspicuous. This is a 
good advertising scheme. 


A Story and Play Hour Committee. This may be a real 
worth-while feature of the fair and this committee should be 
very carefully and wisely chosen. The duties of this committee 
would be to secure story tellers, select stories, and see that the 
story tellers had the material. Secure a quiet place for the 
story hour; determine the time for this feature, and cooperate 
with the advertising committee in advertising it. They would 
also secure those who were to direct the Play Hours; suggest 
suitable games for the different groups; find a convenient place 
for the games, and advertise the play hour. It is essential 
to the best interest of the children that both the Story and 
Play Hours be graded, that is, there be a story and play hour 
for Beginners children, for Primary, and for Junior. This 
may be cared for by having the different groups of children 
at different hours, or by having three story hours going on 
at the same time in three different places. 


The Institute Committee. The duty of this committee, in 
cooperation with the general committee, would be to determine 
the time and place for the institute, secure the speakers or 
leaders for the conferences, outline the program, and advertise 
the institute. In one county that does not have a county fair, 
but has a farmers’ institute built on much the same plan, they 
provided the institute feature. Their experience was that many 
farmers’ wives who never attend county conventions came to 
the institute with their husbands, and while the men were in- 
terested in finding out how to raise better crops and better 
hogs, the women were learning how to provide better religious 
educational opportunities for the children of their communities. 
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Materials for Exhibits. There are two general types of material 
that should have a place in the exhibit. 

1, Materials made by pupils and teachers in the Sunday, vacation 
and week day church schools, and material used in putting on com- 
munity activities. This would include such material as hand-work 
done by the pupils; work books; scrap books; etc., calendars, seasonal 
posters, record systems, Sunday: session programs, Pareunt-Teachers’ 
meetings programs, workers’ conference programs, etc., provided by the 
workers with children; community material such as Children’s Week 
advertising, programs of different community activities, etc. This 
would be the material for which recognition would be given by the 
Fair Association. 

The question of premiums is a debated one, but whether money 
rewards are given or simply recognition by seals or ribbons, there 
should be judges who would pass upon all this material and give it 
proper recognition. The judging would be based upon the rules of 
entry which would have been determined by the general committee. 

2. The other type of material in the exhibit would consist of help- 
ful suggestions for teachers and parents, such as lists of books attrac- 
tively mounted. These lists should include helpful books for teachers, 
books for parents, and graded story lists for children. Also helpful 
leaflets and magazines mounted and displayed, samples of literature 
issued by other organizations working for the uplift of childhood. 
Also a display of books, if possible. In one county so much interest 
in good books has been created through this part of the exhibit that 
public libraries have been besieged for these books with the result 
that they are putting into many public libraries a splendid collection 
of books on religious educational work. 

Another feature of this part of the exhibit might be a display of 
models of up-to-date Sunday school buildings. _ 

Where Get Information? Write to your own State Children’s Divi- 
sion Superintendent asking for suggestions. She can supply you with 
International Leaflet No. 110 which gives some very definite informa- 
tion. If you cannot secure this leaflet from your State Children’s 
Division Superintendent, write to the International Sunday School 
Association, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CoNCERNING Exuisit at STATE Fairs 


All that has been said refers to the fairs of smaller units than the 
state. However, the plans for putting on such an exhibit are very 
28 
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much the same for state associations. There are two ways suggested 
by which we may secure suitable exhibit material for state fairs. 

1. Promoted in smaller units first, and as counties and districts put 
on these exhibits, select from them the very best material. This will 
enable the State Association to have an exhibit of the highest class 
material. It is a slow process, however. The other plan is: 

2. To build up an exhibit at the state fair first, gathering material 
from individual schools and communities. There are two advantages 
in this plan. One is that you can get your exhibit before folks in a 
shorter period of time, and the other is that it may prove an incentive 
to the smaller unit. 

In promoting this feature of our program there is one danger that 
confronts us and that is that leaders will become over-enthusiastic and 
go into this thing unprepared. We should seek in every way to make 
these exhibits of the very highest class educationally. Unless we have 
some very definite rules of entry which are adhered to and are very 
careful in our display of material, we will defeat our purpose and 
spread abroad a lot of poor material which will be duplicated in hun- 
dreds of Sunday schools, and instead of advancing the cause we will 
retard it. 


Training Teachers of Children 
Hazel A. Lewis 


ET us picture the ideal teacher of children. She grew up in a 
Christian home, and her own experiences in the Sunday school 
were happy and normal. Throughout her childhood and youth it was 
a potent factor in shaping her life. When there came to her at six- 
teen or seventeen years of age the desire to serve and make her life 
count, some leader in work with children recognized her possibilities 
and gave her an opportunity to find herself. When she discovered how 
much she needed to know in order to serve effectively, her church pro- 
vided her the opportunity she needed through a Teacher Training class 
where sympathetic and capable leaders touched her life and directed 
her training. She discovered more definitely her own particular field 
of service, and came in the years of her young womanhood into the 
place she was best fitted to fill by personality and preparation. 
Perhaps your objection to a picture like this is that “it never hap- 
pened.” But it is happening all about us. Hosts of young women are 
finding their fields of service through just such means as these. More- 
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over, for every teacher of children there must be a background of per- 
sonal experience, practical contact with the work, genuine enthusiasm 
for it, and thorough training. Whatever lack there may be in any in- 
dividual case must be supplied in some way. Too often these efforts to 
make up for the lack of normal development and training must be 
superficial and incomplete. Our aim must continually be the natural and 
continuous development of teachers. 

The sources to which we must look for our supply of teachers are 
so near to us that sometimes we do not see them clearly. These future 
teachers must come up from our own schools, through our own 
departments and classes. A girl who has had the advantage of a 
graded Sunday school through the Elementary Division and the In- 
termediate Department has more biblical background than was in the 
old Teacher Training Courses. Her maturity is not a matter of years 
but of spiritual development. In addition to this natural develop- 
ment through the departments of the school there are those men and 
women who have only recently come to a realization of the church as 
a field for their service. The best and most capable of these may often 
be attracted to work with children. Whatever they have not had in the 
way of preparation for this task they must be led to acquire, for na- 
tive ability alone cannot meet the need. 

The greatest opportunity for training which has come to teachers of 
children is the New Standard Teacher Training Course. In many de- 
nominations this is a one hundred and twenty hour course, twelve units 
of ten lessons each, in others there are twelve units of twelve lessons 
each. Two years provides general training and one year affords op- 
portunity for specialization. This is usually looked upon as a three- 
year course, although it may be completed in less time if there is op- 
portunity for attending Leadership Training Schools during the sum- 
mer. Adding to the one hundred and twenty hours in class periods, 
another one hundred and twenty hours of preparation, this course rep- 
resents only two hundred and forty hours of work: a small amount 
of time in the light of the great task for which it prepares. This is 
the minimum that should be expected in training teachers of children. 

In addition to the opportunities offered through the training class 
in the local church, and Leadership Training Schools conducted by the 
denomination, it is possible to secure this and other courses in Com- 
munity Training Schools and through correspondence courses. Every 
prospective teacher of children and every teacher now engaged in the 
work should make it their purpose to complete as soon as possible, the 
work prescribed by this new Standard Teacher Training Course. It 
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should be no mere perfunctory study, done in order to secure a diplo- 
ma, but should be thorough in every respect and should include the 
largest possible amount of practice and observation work. The study 
of a text book and the ability to answer examination questions are no 
longer satisfactory forms of teacher-training unless there is also de- 
veloped a certain degree of skill through actually doing the work 
that has been studied, testing the results, thus opening the way for con- 
tinued growth. The training of a teacher of children is never ended. 


CHAPTER IX 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION 


Report to the Sixteenth International Sunday 
School Convention 


By Wm. H. Danforth, Chairman; John L. Alexander, Superintendent; 
R. A. Waite and P. G. Orwig, Associate Superintendents 


HIS convention closes a decade of service in the interests of the 
young people of the Sunday Schools. While the Advanced or 
Secondary or Young People’s Division runs back to 1911, and the 
Intermediate Department reaches back to 1908,—the fact remains that 
the Division, as it is now existent, was organized for its present tasks 
during the months between May, 1912, and January, 1913. The ten 
years that have passed since then have seen a complete organization 
forged out of the needs of the field to minister to the eager life of the 
adolescent. This in the language of the historian is a Decade of Service. 


A Survey or Connpitions 1912-1922 


At the beginning of the decade there was a great rumbling on every 
side, as interested folks, here and there, began to discover the possibilities 
of young people. The Boy Scout Movement was very much in the 
public eye. The Men and Religion Forward Movement had just closed. 
The Adolescent Commission of the 13th International Convention was 
attempting to survey life conditions surrounding young people. The 
National Education Association was occupied with the discussion of 
senior and junior high schools. There was much talk of juvenile delin- 
quency, church neglect of ’teen-age children and a sort of a helpless ques- 
tioning in the premises. The fires of investigation, discontent, desire and 
promise smouldered everywhere, with the possibility of genuine relief 
for the age-long, misunderstood problems of youth. 

At the close of the decade, we witness a different set of attitudes. 
Everywhere and on every hand there is a genuine flow of interest in the 
adolescent. The business men’s clubs—The Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimists, Triangles, Chambers of Commerce, etc—are alive with en- 
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thusiasm and plans for the welfare of youth. True, it is mostly for 
boys as yet and is not very tangible in its objectives in most places, but 
it is the dawning of a new day. On all sides, organizations for adoles- 
cents flourish. The Boy Scouts of America, The Woodcraft League, 
The Girl Scouts, The Camp Fire Girls, the Knights of King Arthur, 
the Knights of St. Paul, the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work—Building, Hi-Y, 
Employed Boys’ Brotherhood, Community—the Y. W. C. A. Girl Re- 
serves and a host of other organizations vie with each other and com- 
pete for the attention of the same American boy and girl. Even the 
consciousness of the Church has awakened to the need, and directors of 
boy work and directors of girl work are common in the life of the local 
churches. The Denominational Sunday School Boards have likewise 
felt the stimulus and most of these boards now employ an adolescent 
specialist, while some feel the need for two or more. Add to this the 
twenty-eight salaried young people’s superintendents of the Sunday 
School Associations, and you have a vivid picture of the development in 
adolescent interest since May 1, 1912. The close of the decade registers 
a tangible achievement in the welfare of youth, there being a new zeal 
for playground activity, the betterment of the under-privileged child 
through settlement, club and juvenile court, with even the secret frater- 
nities and lodges organizing, backing and supporting junior orders. Thus 
the Masons, the Moose, the Woodmen, etc., have also broken into this 
popular field of activity. 

At the beginning of the decade, there was a scant literature on the 
adolescent problem. “The Boy Problem” by Forbush, “Adolescence and 
Youth” by G. Stanley Hall, “Boy Life and Self-Government” by Fiske, 
Boys’ Self Governing Clubs by Buck, Winning the Boy by Merrill, Boy 
Training by Alexander, The Young Malefactor hy Travis, The Boy 
Saver’s Guide by Quin, From Youth to Manhood by Hall, and The 
Boy Scout Manual were the standard guides to the subject. At the 
close of the decade there is an abundant literature of varying values, 
covering the entire adolescent period. The year 1913 saw the produc- 
tion of a standard, leaflet literature for the adolescent years of the Sun- 
day School. 


WELFARE, NEEDS, Reticrous Motive 


Today, “the welfare of youth” is a popular slogan. Practically all 
national and local, non-profit institutions raise their budgets on its 
magic formulae. The “welfare of youth” is echoed and re-echoed, and 
has been standardized by the modern golden-rule, Christianity-applied 
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Men’s Business clubs. But it is now beginning to be glimpsed that 
real welfare must have a religious heart, and these business men’s or- 
ganizations are calling to the church to put the needed note into the 
work for the good of the adolescent. Hence the bigger opportunity for 
an enlarged effort for the training and development of youth, based on 
the religious motive, at the close of this decade and the beginning of 
the next. 


A Retrospect. THE BEGINNINGS 


What a wonderful story is the record of the International Sunday 
School Association as the historian pens the achievements of this decade! 
After the creation of a series of organizations on the welfare basis for 
the betterment of youth, the International sounded its new note of 
religious motive in ’teen-age activity. 

“Something to do, something to think about, something to enjoy, 
with a view always to character building,’—such was the general and 
vague objective of these welfare organizations. How fast they came! 


1892—The Knights of King Arthur 
1902—The Seton Indians (Woodcraft League 1906) 
1904—Big Brother Movement 
1905—Boy Pioneers—Sons of Daniel Boone 
1907—Playground Association 
National Child Labor Committee 
Federation of Boys’ Clubs 
1909—Knights of St. Paul 
1910—Boy Scout Movement 
National Vocational Guidance Movement 
1911—The Camp Fire Girls 


In 1908, however, Frank L. Brown, late General Secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, urged the formation of an Inter- 
mediate Department in the Sunday School. In 1911, Dr. Brown with 
Mr. E. H. Nichols, Miss Margaret Slattery and others secured the 
support of the San Francisco International Convention for the Senior 
Department and the Secondary Division and thus paved the way for 
the religious basis of the evolving young people’s work. In 1912 (May 
1), the Division was organized with an employed superintendent and 
the religious type of Young People’s work began. As it gained mo- 
mentum, the state Associations (Ontario leading in the fall of 1912) 
employed Young People’s Superintendents, and in 1915 the Denomina- 
tional Sunday School Boards began to name their ’teen-age specialists. 

The Story of the Decade or of the two and a half quadrenniums, 
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1912-1922, is worthy of an extended treatment, but space allows only 
a brief, tabulated statement. 


I. Tue Orcanizep SunpAY ScHoot CLass For ADOLESCENTS 


In the period 1912-14, certificates of registration were issued for 
8,/71 classes. 

During 1914-18, the number of certificates of registration increased 
to 36,680. 

In 1918, the International Sunday School Association ceased to issue 
certificates of registration, but the last annual registration survey 
revealed the fact that approximately 100,000 classes held certificates, al- 
though only about 25,000 classes were functioning. 

Much attention is necessary to keep these organized classes at work. 
They need continued suggestions for program. 


II. Tue DeEPARTMENTS—INTERMEDIATE, SENIOR AND 
Younc PEOPLE's 


In 1912-14, separate departments for worship purposes were being 
advocated. 

In 1914-18, an estimate based on reports from the State Sunday 
School Associations claimed about 150 departments. 

In 1918-22, recent reports record approximately 1,200 departments. 


III. Younc Propre’s Sunpay ScHoot CoNFERENCES 


There are no records for 1912-14. These conferences were new to 
the Sunday School field. 

In 1914-18, two hundred and sixty-two (262) Young People’s Con- 
ferences were held annually with a reported attendance of 56,361. Much 
of this work was mass participation. 

In 1918-22, the Young People’s Conferences were on the Organized 
Class delegate basis and the following tabulation for 1921 affords a 
study of this movement annually for the quadrennium: 
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REPoRT OF OLDER Boys’ anp OL per Girts’ and Younc PEopLE’s 
CONFERENCES 
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37,038 


Enrolment 


Adults 
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Approximate Number 
Churches Represented 


Approximate Number 
Y. P. in Office 


Total Number 
Forward Steps 


Total conferences, 550. 
Total enrolment, 65,851. 
Churches represented, 7255. 


Forward steps, 9757. 


IV. THE Younc PEropie’s INtEr-SunpAyY ScHoot Counc 


The pioneer councils—Toronto, Kansas City and Birmingham—were 
born in 1913, but records for the years 1912-14 are not available in 


council development. 


In 1914-18, ninety-six (96) Inter-Sunday School Councils of young 


people were directing a community program. 


1918-22, however, records the big development of this form of 
young people’s activity and the following tabulation for 1921 will 


visualize this growing force among young people. This is a fair, annual 
statement for the quadrennium: 
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Report oF InteER SunNpDAY ScHooL CoUNCILS 
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Number of councils, 327, 
Delegate membership, 7236. 
Officers, 1525. 

Churches represented, 1809. 


V. L&aApERSHIP TRAINING—THE INTERNATIONAL OxpEer Boys’ AND 
Oper Girts’ CAMP CONFERENCES 


Last summer we held the eighth annual Older Boys’ and Older 
Girls’ Camp Conferences at Lake Geneva and the second annual Older 
Girls’ and Older Boys’ Camp Conferences at Lake Winnipesaukee. These 
Camp Conferences are open to older Christian boys and girls (16-21 
years) and are Requisite Schools with a four years’ course of twenty 
units of study, leading to matriculation in the International Association 
School. The story of the growth and development of the Camp Con- 
ferences is fascinating. The following tables tell the story: 
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I. Enrolment by years: 
Conference Point-on-Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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Three thousand seven hundred fifty-seven camper-students and lead- 
ers have passed through the Camp-Conference study and discipline dur- 
ing these eight years. Over fourteen hundred older boys and girls have been 
inspired to enter the colleges and universities of the continent to prepare 
themselves for volunteer and professional Christian service. Most of 
our State Young People’s Superintendents are Camp-Conference dis- 
coveries. A score of ministers and directors of religious education in 
local fields received their vision at the Camps. Several of our boy and 
girl graduates are in the mission field already or going. Four of our 
graduates, supported through college, are ready for Young People’s 
positions this spring; three entered the service last spring. Over a 
score are now in the various colleges in preparation. The object of the 
Camp-Conferences is the discovery, training and placing of leaders in 
the field of religious education. 

Forty-three states have sent their older boys and girls to these Camp 
Conferences. They cost a little less than $3,500.00 last summer. 


VI. Avutt LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


1. The Young People’s Section of the International 
Training Schools 


The sections of the Adult Training Schools at Conference Point-on- 
Lake Geneva and later on at Geneva Point-on-Lake Winnipesaukee for 
Young People’s Superintendents and teachers have been well attended. 
Seventeen out of the first class of graduates in 1916 were from the 
Young People’s Section and both the proportion and interest have been 
Sustained since then. Practically all of our State Superintendents are 
school graduates and scores of county superintendents have either fin- 
ished the course or are now doing the work necessary for a school 
diploma. In 1920, we reorganized the courses on a requisite and asso- 
ciational basis, and the third requisite year and the entire asso- 
ciational course of three years is in full operation during the summer of 
1922. With the extension of the training schools to the Rocky Moun- 
tain District, in the summer of 1922, we extend our influence and train- 
ing to another new but ready field. The courses offered in the Young 
People’s Section of the adult training schools are included in the schools’ 
catalog. 


2. The Leaders’ Institute 


These Leaders’ and Teachers’ Institutes number themselves into the 
hundreds every year. They are held mostly in county and district fields 
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and very often in connection with the Sunday School conventions. The 
usual conference, in these instances, gives way to well-defined instruc- 
tion periods of standard length. In some places, they have been sections 
of standard Schools of Methods while many of our state superintendents 
have promoted them solely along young people’s lines. In many states, 
where a series of Young People’s conference tours have beer promoted, 
the first day of the tour in each geographical district has been devoted 
to this form of adult training for the leadership of adolescents. Ap- 
proximately a thousand to fifteen-hundred of these Leaders’ Institutes 
are being held annually. The program is based on the Requisite Train- 
ing School curriculum and has been thoroughly standardized in content 
and promotion. 


3. The Superintendents’ Institute 


The Sunday School Association has adopted the Superintendents’ In- 
stitute for the purpose of training community supervisors in religious 
education. The Young People’s Superintendents’ Institutes are a 
requirement in the International-State Standard, and these institutes are 
held in connection with state conventions, county efficiency conferences 
or in separate gatherings for this purpose. The rating in percentages 
on the standard is in keeping with the nature of the institute, its length 
and program. We are recognizing the fact that community religious 
educational leadership depends on intensive training and the young 
people’s leaders are majoring on the adult and his preparation for lead- 
ership. These institutes are standardized in program, promotion and 
rating. Thirty-seven (37) state associations included these institutes 
in their activities this past year. 


VII. Sprecrat Movements 
1. Father and Son Week 


For several years, without standardization in program or promotion, 
a great many of our state associations celebrated Father and Son Week. 
Some of these celebrations were merely Father and Son banquets, 
which ran into the thousands and some of them in program covered an 
entire week. This activity was carried on by a large number of state 
associations in the fall of the year, while other associations observed 
the national Y. M. C. A. week in February. Because of this, there was 
quite a little confusion in the field and on agreement, engineered by a 
special committee of six and adopted by the Blue Ridge Assembly of 
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Boy Workers, was put into effect in 1921 for the first time, the Father 
and Son Week, by common consent, centering around Armistice Day 
in November. The probability is that this will remain the date of the 
National Father and Son Week. It affords a good beginning to the 
community program of religious education in the fall of the year. 


2. Mother and Daughter Week 


This year girlhood came into its own and for the first time a stand- 
ardized Mother and Daughter Week Program was promoted jointly by 
the National Council of the Y. W. C. A. and the International Sunday 
School Association. The program for 1922 was published in the May 
issue of the “Sunday School Worker” and will form the basis of future 
programs. From reports received, the community features of the pro- 
gram were very popular. The celebration was standardized in program 
and promotion by the International-State Young People’s Superinten- 
dents in conference. Mother and Daughter Week promises to be as 
popular and profitable as Father and Son Week. 


THE QUADRENNIUM oF 1918-1922 ® 


Great movements have had their rise in this Quadrennium. The 
Inter-Church World Movement made its contribution to religious edu- 
cation through the surveys it conceived and executed. It also gave a 
new impetus to the movement of whole-time Christian callings. The 
various Forward Movements of the denominations also added their con- 
tribution to the progress of religious education, and the Blue Ridge 
Assembly of Boy Workers is worthy of mention as it struggled with 
church relationships. Everywhere there has been a seeming effort to 
grapple with spiritual illiteracy. 

During this period, great progress was made in academic acceptance 
of courses in religious education. Courses on Young People’s work 
were introduced in a dozen educational institutions, the outstanding 
example being Boston University. The Superintendent of this Division 
taught and introduced Young People’s courses at this seat of learning in 
1919 and 1920, and Professor Herbert C. Mayer was added to the 
faculty of Boston University as a full time teacher of Young People’s 
courses. Mr. Mayer, a graduate of Oberlin, gained his experience in 
our organized Sunday School system and is identified officially with our 
Summer Camp-Conferences and Schools. 
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Our own Young People’s Division was quietly busy, as the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations and the territorial units, 
comprising the International Sunday School Association, through the 
Joint Committee on Reference and Counsel were attempting to merge. 
Following the Buffalo Convention in 1918, the Young People’s Division 
Committee began a serious, studious attempt to standardize its commu- 
nity program for young people. This Quadrennium standardization 
might be set forth chronologically as follows: 

1918. The Committee wrought out its field policy for the Quad- 
rennium. 

1919. The Committee sought a way for cooperation with the gen- 
eral welfare organizations that dealt nationally with boy and girl life. 
To this end, it devoted two days to a conference with the leaders of 
these organizations for the exchange of information. 

The Committee also spent five days in standardizing the Young 
People’s Conference, Inter-Sunday School Council and the Superinten- 
dents’ Institute. 

1920. The Committee adopted the International standard for the 
measuring of state associations in Young People’s work. It also 
adopted a comprehensive plan of community Young People’s literature 
which is now under preparation. The curricula, also, of the Interna- 
tional Requisite and Associational Training Schools for the Young 
People’s Section were re-organized and re-written. The formulation 
of the beginnings also of a standard college program were begun. 

Mr. Preston G. Orwig, Young People’s Division Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, became the Associate Superintendent of this Division 
for the International field in the spring of 1920. 

1921. This was a great promotion-salesmanship year. The empha- 
sis was on promoting or selling the Young People’s program and stan- 
dardized promotion or selling plans were worked out and adopted, 


(1) For the promotion of the Denominational Young People’s 
Standards, and 


(2) For the promotion of the Community or Sunday School 
Association Young People’s Standards. 


1922, The last year of the Quadrennium saw the final touches to 
the completion of the Young People’s Division program. A complete 
program of Adult Leader Training was standardized and adopted for 
the training of the community leadership of adolescents. 
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A standard policy for a State Sunday School Association, covering 
all the phases of the work of the Young People’s Division, was also 
wrought out and adopted. 

The decade just closed and especially the last Quadrennium of 
1918-22 has been the Period of Preparation for the next Decade of 
Service for Young People and the Kingdom. 

Throughout the Quadrennium, there has been a growing professional 
spirit among our Young People’s Superintendents. Conferences of 
these workers were held in Ohio, Connecticut and other states, cul- 
minating in the organization of the International-State Young People’s 
Superintendents’ Annual Conference. The fourth of these Annual Get- 
togethers was held in Chicago last January. It has become the stan- 
dardizing body in Young People’s Community work. Ten types of 
community promotion are now in use in our Association field: 


TYPES OF PROMOTION 


1. State or Provincial Convention—The Convention is the most 
important means of discovering and training adult leadership. Hence, 
it should receive first attention in developing young people’s work. 

2. County Association Young People’s Superintendents’ Institutes 
or Conferences—This is a more intensive effort to train adult leader- 
ship. It is especially focused on young people’s work with the express 
purpose of preparing adult leadership to put our association Young 
People’s program into action. This ranks with the convention as one 
of the first types of promotion. 

3. Leadership Institutes—This is an attempt to carry knowledge of 
our program further into the field. It touches township and district 
young people’s superintendents and also shows the connection with the 
local school. This is a prime essential to intensive community work. It 
is a natural outgrowth of the County Young People’s Superintendents’ In- 
stitute or Conference. 

4. County Conference Tours—In developing work among young 
people in a new field this type of work makes reasonably sure of a 
right start. Careful preparation and qualified leadership give a pres- 
tige to the new work. These tours should be planned to touch a new 
series of developing counties year after year. 

5. State or Provincial-wide Young People’s Conferences—This 
type should come only after a group of counties are established in the 
work, It is a means of standardizing and unifying methods and aims. 

6. County and City Inter-Sunday School Councils—This is an 
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advanced type of association work. It should follow not less than two 
or three excellent young people’s conferences. The necessity for such 
work must be felt before a council can succeed. 

7. Special Movements—Father and Son, Mother and Daughter, En- 
listment Campaigns, etc., are types of work to be done by a well-founded 
council. The success of these movements depends absolutely upon a 
well-organized working county or city council. 

8. Friendship Campaigns—This is a special concerted effort to 
break down apathy toward the Sunday School and Church and its 
ideals. It combines adult training with the young people’s conference 
and personal interviews. This type is planned for a particular need 
and as such cannot be limited to any place in a policy of promotion. 

9. College Leaders’ Conference—This is another special type not 
depending entirely on preliminary or succeeding types. It aims to 
challenge Christian leadership in colleges and universities, 

10. Financial Tours—There is no best time to have a financial 
tour. It may precede all work. It certainly follows after good field 
promotion. Then, it really can have an appeal on fact. 


Looxinc Forwarp Into 1922-26 


The proposed merger of our Sunday School forces brings to our 
Young People’s work both resources and problems. The approximately 
seven and a half million of young people in the Sunday School enrol- 
ment, and the nearly forty-six million of young people on our conti- 
nent have only about one hundred young people’s superintendents, giving 
their full time service to adolescent religious education. In 1914, Marion 
Lawrance said “The adolescent is the weak point in our religious har- 
ness.” It is still to be seen, whether the new, proposed merger organi- 
zation will move forward to possess the Kingdom of Youth or will 
narrow its view to the present level or fall below the present in using 
its resources for a forward movement. It means community leadership 
with the religious motive or a new lease of life to our outside, welfare 
organizations. 

The simplest kind of an International Standard for the measurement 
of State Associations in Young People’s work has been in operation 
now for two years. The standard and the various standings of the 
State Associations follow. They reveal the state of the field in Young 
People’s work. 

23 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION STANDARD 
Tue LEGEND 


I. Organization (6 points) 


1. State or Provincial Supermtendent:..-.--......-. 4. 1 Point 
(a) Salaried Jo. casas ee aero nterrs 1 point 
(b) Salaried but with extra duties........... £ point 
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(b) Nominal §@ommitteesen scr eee eee: % point 
(c) One Committee Meeting ................ % point 
(d) Two Committee Meetings .............. 1 point 
Grn County, Superintendents once rec eee ices 3 Points 


(Based on proportion of counties reported) 
II. Adult Leader Training: (6 points) 
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(>) PAt Annuals Convention seemeeee eer eee 1 point 
(b) At Officers’ Efficiency Conference....... 12 points 
(ce), Separates Institutem nn aaaepr eerie ae eres 2 points 
2. International Training School, Young People’s Section 
Stuid ents: .< wrrrsrereretete, ois etoresereveseins ode shatetehe me cee tice eter ene 2 Points 
G)pMales Studentsa escmeeerr ee eit 1 point 
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Ill. Young People Training: 
1 sYounc People’s Conferencesse pera ome ee eee 3 Points 
(a) State or Provincial-wide: 
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(3) Separate sex conferences.......... 2 points 
(b) -Gounty=widemne cece ae ene ee 3 points 
(Based on proportion of counties reported) 
Zee lntet-Stndays Schools Councils meee ranean 3 Points 


(Based on proportion of cities of 10,000 population with 
city or county councils) 
3. International Camp-Conference Students .............. 4 Points 
C)=Boy2 Delegates ow. ee ee 2 points 
(b) Girl -Délesatese sh 2. ca eeeennae eee 2 points 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S STANDARD—1921 


STANDING OF THE STATES AND PROVINCES 
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STANDING OF THE STATES AND PROVINCES 
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‘There are twenty-eight Young People’s Superintendents employed 
by the Sunday School Associations for the promotion of Young Peo- 


ple’s work. 


CoMMuUNITY LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION 


The future development of Young People’s work in the State and 
Provincial Associations seems to point in several very definite directions. 
At present, there are twenty-one State and Provincial Superintendents. 
As we survey the field, we believe it possible: 

(1) State Superintendents. To develop the sentiment and financial 
resources of eleven states, looking to the employment of whole-time 
Young People’s Superintendents. This would increase our State and 
Provincial Superintendents to thirty-two. 

(2) Associate State Superintendents. The woman-associate is the 
most promising advance in Young People’s work. With a man-superin- 
tendent to assume the Divisional responsibility, it is but natural to ex- 
pect a woman-associate assisting in the making of policies and sharing 
the promotion of the work, thus emphasizing the unity of the Young 
People’s program. At present there are four Associate Superintendents. 

(3) City and County Associations. The rapid development of the 
Community Program points the way to the need of adequate super- 
vision and promotion of the work of religious education among young 
people. This will demand organization and paid direction. There are 
now five of these superintendents. 
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(4) The International Districts. There is much territory in the 
International Field that cannot support a paid state Young People’s 
Division Superintendent. Many states constitute missionary territory 
without functioning overhead, general committees and organization. It 
will be the work of years to build up these overhead sufficiently 
to properly function. In the meantime, there is still the need of young 
people to be met. We therefore believe that the next step in Interna- 
tional supervision is the creating of six or seven International Field Dis- 
tricts and the employment of a whole-time, International Young Peo- 
ple’s Superintendent in each. Only in this way can we develop the inter- 
est and resources of thirty-three state and provincial associations, now 
without the necessary overhead organization to properly function in 
work among young people. 

The business citizenship of the country is aroused to the fact that 
youth is our greatest civic asset. Any one who has a plan to enhance 
the values of youth has a generous hearing, and if the plan has any 
merit it has the immediate financial backing of the business men. Note 
the campaign carried on by the business men’s clubs to finance boy and 
girl organizations. Note also the publicity slogans of our national and 
local welfare and religious organizations, when they seek their operat- 
ing budgets. The lure of the dollar is the need of youth. 

This Division of the International Sunday School Association is con- 
fident that there is no need to fear a lack of finance in the promotion 
of a program of young people’s work based on a religious motive. The 
work may be regarded with suspicion, jealousy, petty ambition or other 
non-Christian fears, but the lack of money is not a substantial hin- 


drance. 
YoutuH OrcanizEp Asout A CoMMUNITY’s CHURCHES 


“Thy Kingdom Come.” It never will until our young people have 
been led to live “the Jesus Way” together,—until the things that divide 
are second to the things that unite, until the youth of the community 
think and speak and act in the Kingdom, cooperative way! The Youth 
of the Community Organized about its Churches for Kingdom Con- 
quest! Here is the slogan for a Young People’s work based on a re- 
ligious motive. This is what business men would like and the church 
should lead. 

Welfare organizations have no inherent right to exist for youth. 
Education for living is Christian education and Christian education 
centers about the churches. Shall it be 
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The Youth of the Community 
Organized About Its Churches 
for Kingdom Conquest 


or do we cripple along as formerly because of lack of faith and King- 
dom vision? ; 
“We specialize in the wholly impossible.” 


Young People’s Inter-Sunday School Council 
R. A. Waite 
Boys’ Superintendent of the International Sunday School Association. 


ITH “graded training in responsibility” as a possible slogan for 

the work of the Young People’s Division, the Inter-Sunday 
School Council offers the largest field for development in the organized 
young people’s work. 

What is a Council? “The Inter-Sunday School Council is a co- 
operative community movement among young people (ages 16-24) of 
the organized classes of the Sunday schools of a given locality.” Ac- 
cording to the latest report (February, 1922), there were 327 Councils 
with 7236 members in 11 states and provinces. 

From the community point of view there are five types of Councils 
—(1) Neighborhood, (2) District or Township, (3) City, (4) County, 
(5) State. Where more than one of these Councils exist in a given 
locality, their organization should be inter-locking, so that the work 
will be carried on systematically in harmony with a common program. 
The inter-church representatives of the individual Sunday school make 
up the Neighborhood or District Council; the officers of the District 
Council form the County Council, and the officers of the County 
Council constitute the State Council, which last is headed up by the 
State Young People’s Division Superintendent. 

From the personnel point of view there are four Councils working 
together as one—(1) Boy’s, (2) Girl’s, (3) Men’s, (4) Women’s. In 
addition to serving as advisory members of the Boy’s Council and of 
the Girl’s Council respectively, the adult Advisory Superintendents 
should be organized into a Men’s Council and a Women’s Council for 
the study of their field with the view of furthering the program of 
Christian education among young people. 

The Council program should be planned to meet the fourfold needs 
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of all the young people of the community served. For activities carried 
on im the individual Sunday school, the Council has only the indi- 
rect responsibility of suggestion and promotion, but for the activities 
carried on by, the individual Sunday school on a community-wide basis, 
the Council has the direct responsibility of planning and supervising. 

The purpose of the Councils has been given in a fourfdld state- 
ment: 

(1) To develop and maintain a high standard of Young People’s 
work in all Sunday schools within the Council area. 

(2) To promote fourfold (physical, social, mental and religious) 
inter-Sunday school activities among the young people (ages 12-24) of 
the Sunday schools in the community Sunday school work. 

(3) To discover and develop leaders among young people for local 
and organized community Sunday school work. 

(4) To unite the young people of the Sunday schools of a commu- 
nity in a definite and constructive program of Christian service and 
community betterment. 


The Young People’s Conference 


Preston G. Orwig 


Associate Young People’s Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Association, 


HERE is common agreement among those who have had anything 

to do with the Young People’s Sunday School Conference, as pro- 
moted by the International Sunday School Association and its auxiliary 
State, County and City Associations that this is one of the most 
strategic movements that has ever been launched in the interest of the 
youth of the church. 

It is interesting to note that until approximately 8 or 10 years ago 
conferences for older boys and girls and young people of the Sunday 
school were practically unknown.. 

From a few scattered Conferences in 1912, the movement has spread 
with great rapidity until today practically every state in the union has 
held young people’s conferences. Eleven State Sunday School Asso- 
ciations recently reported having held 650 conferences during the year 
ending January, 1922, with a total enrollment of 57,797 young people 
and 8054 adult leaders, the delegates coming from 7,255 Sunday schools 
representing practically every Protestant denomination in the country. 
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Nearly 10,000 forward steps in Christian living were taken in these 
conferences. The states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Missouri alone 
held 420 conferences in this period. It should be remembered that all 
of these conferences were a joint young people’s conferences—the old 
type boys’ conferences and girls’ conferences are not included in those 
statistics, such conferences are now rarely béing promoted by the 
state associations. 

It is needless to suggest that this mighty group of young people 
has been a powerful factor in the success of the young people’s work 
of the Sunday school, all across the land in the past decades of Sunday 
school history. 


DISTINGUISHING Marks oF A YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


The question, what are the distinguishing marks of a young peo- 
ple’s conference could well be answered at this time: 

(a) Personnel—The age limits of the young people’s conference 
are 16 to 21 or 24 and bona fide adult leaders of young people in the 
Sunday school such as pastors, superintendents, young people’s super- 
intendents and teachers. Adults are permitted to attend in limited 
numbers. Usually a quota is given and the county and district is held 
to that quota in the registration of adult leaders. The statistics of the 
eleven states mentioned show a proportion of one adult to each group 
of seven young people. Every delegate must pay a registration fee of 
from one to two dollars. 

Only bona fide registered delegates are privileged to attend the 
sessions of the conference. There are no “open sessions.” Visitors 
and “drop in” delegates are not welcomed and indeed not admitted. The 
“banquet” delegate is an almost unheard of character. The delegates 
are impressed with the fact that they are there for business. The pro- 
gram is developing and progressive and a delegate must attend all the 
sessions in order to get the full worth of the conference. Experience 
has proved that greater good can be accomplished with a conference of 
75 young people all of whom are in all of the sessions than with a total 
300 people whose attendance is scattered over five or six sessions. The 
temptation to let down the bars in order to record a “big” registration 
has been successfully overcome and today 95 per cent of the young 
people’s conferences are “air tight” so far as attendance privileges are 
concerned. 

(b) Its Organization—The young people’s conference in reality con- 
sists of an older boys’ and an older girls’ conference, meeting together 
at the same time in the same town and where possible in the same 


oe 
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church. Each section elects its own officers and these officers automati- 
cally become the officers of the whole conference. The two groups 
meet jointly for a consideration of all subjects that concern both 
groups and hold separate sessions for handling such work as pertains 
distinctly to the separate sexes. The young people’s superintendents of 
the State, County, City and District Associations are usually the adult 
leaders of the conferences. These leaders occupy an important place 
behind the scenes. The whole conference is in the hands of the young 
people, the adult leader functioning only as a councilor and general 
stabilizer. 

(c) Program—The standard young people’s conference has at least 
three sessions, not including the banquet, the conferences are one, two 
and three days in length, with sessions morning, afternoon and evening. 
Some state and county conferences have what they call an annual “start 
right” service, which is held in the morning as early as seven o'clock. 
It is not unusual to see five hundred young people in attendance at these 
early morning meetings. 


The content of the program consists of: 
technical. 
1. Addresses } inspirational. 
Demonstrations. 
Discussion periods. 
Expressional—fourfold life activities, 
Forward Step session. 


oN RS ASS) 


An outstanding, distinguishing feature of the program is the pre- 
dominance of participation on the part of the young people and the 
noticeable absence of the usual adult domination and control. In a well 
organized young people’s conference the voice of the adult is seldom 
heard, unless that adult happens to be on the program for an address 
or to lead a discussion. Adult delegates do not participate in the dis- 
cussions (under penalty of being heavily fined). As a result young 
people are taking part in the general program of these conferences, who 
ordinarily never dream of speaking out in meeting and pitting them- 
selves against the greater and more superior wisdom of adults. 

(d) Promotion—The promotion plans of a young people’s con- 
ference is one of its real distinguishing marks. A well organized con- 
ference will call into play a host of young people who will be formed 
into a promotion committee with just enough adult supervision to keep 
the machine on the tracks. These young people are assigned to eight 
or ten different sub-committees, such as: banquet, speakers, publicity, 
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printing, meeting place, recreation, entertainment, visitation, registra- 
tion and the like with an adult leader serving as advisor on each com- 
mittee. It goes without saying that when a group of young people 
have put something into the promotion of the conference they are going 
to get a lot out of it. It has frequently been expressed that the pro- 
motion work of the conference is in many respects as valuable to the 
training of the young people as is the conference itself. 

The Results——The dividends are large. Here are a few of the re- 
ported results of Young People’s Conferences: 

(a) Increased interest, enrollment and attendance in the Sunday 
school. (b) Organization of classes and departments. (c) More effi- 
cient methods. (d) Discovery and training of leadership. (e) Raising 
of standard of Sunday school work for young people in churches of 
an entire county and city. (f) Increased loyalty to the church. (g) 
Forward steps in Christian living. (h) Decision for life service. (i) 
Emphasizing the place of youth in the program of Jesus Christ and His 
church. 

One of the most outstanding results of the young people’s confer- 
ences is the extension of the horizon and the development of the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood among the young people of the community in 
which conferences are held. These young people are early learning 
that very important lesson that the churches of the various denomina- 
tions are not competitors but all members of the great body of Christ, 
—each interested in the success and welfare of the other, the strong 
helping the weak, and the weak growing stronger through the help and 
encouragement of the strong. 


Expressional Through-the-Week Activities 
O. G. Herbrecht 


ie introducing the matter of expressional through-the-week activities 
for adolescents, I must do it from the standpoint of a school, which 
regardless of size or location aims definitely to teach spiritual things to 
adolescents in such a way that their inborn religious instinct will de- 
velop to the limit of its capacity and in harmony with their physical, 
mental and social sides of life to produce a manhood and womanhood 
that shall have reached the fullness of the stature of Jesus Christ. 
Such a program measures worthily with the dignity of adolescence. 
This teaching process—like all teaching processes—involves two fac- 
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tors, IMPRESSION AND EXPRESSION. Nothing has been either 
taught or learned that has not been expressed by the pupil. 

Next to a trained leadership we must look for an organization, of 
course, under the direction of the adolescents themselves, that shall 
lend itself naturally to a complete program of religious education. In 
the last ten years, the ORGANIZED YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS has 
presented such a means most effectively. This movement was begun 
precisely for the purpose of affording means of expression for the 
instruction given on Sundays. To use the teen age organized class for 
any other purpose, is to prostitute it. 

In discussing expressional through-the-week activities it will be well 
to remember the approved grouping of the Young People’s Division. 


Intermediates 12-14 
Seniors 15-17 
Young People 18-24 
For one would not propose the same sort of activities for each of 
these. or instance, a debate on Christian citizenship would be in- 
tensely profitable to middle or later adolescence but quite uninteresting 
to Intermediates; while the construction of an electric map would 
rouse only scattered interest among the older group while proving 
keenly delightful to the early adolescent. In the list I shall give you in 
a few moments I have made no attempt to distinguish between these 
groupings, leaving it to your own knowledge of adolescent psychology 
to choose rightly, 
In the second place I want to recommend a few books: 


1. Leaflets: 
Denominational 
International 202-204. 

2. Books: 


Alexander—The Boy and the Sunday School. 

Alexander—The Sunday School and the Teens. 

Moxcey—Leadership of Girls’ Activities. 

Athearn—The Church School. Ch. 8-9. 

Maus—Youth and the Church. Ch. 9. 

Thompson—Handbook for Workers with Young People. Ch. 6. 

Russell—Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People. 

Meredith—Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious Education, 

Father and Son Library, 

Richardson—Leisure Time Activities under Church Auspices. 

This list does not pretent to be exhaustive, but it may be sufficient 
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to create an appetite where there was none before or help to develop a 
better understanding of the situation among those who are conscien- 
tiously trying to meet the expressional needs of the teen age class. 

Thirdly, I must call your attention to a few fundamental condi- 
tions which should govern our choice of activities for the teen age 
class. There are eight of them, and six of these are to be found in 
Dr. Athearn’s great work, “The Church School.” 


1. They should be under the supervision of the class teacher (but 
not superimposed by him upon the class). Remember adolescent char- 
acteristics. 

2. They should be correlated to fit into the general purpose of the 
year’s lessons. (eg. During the “Life of Christ,’ deeds of Christ- 
like ministry. ) 

3. They should call out the largest amount of student initiative. 
(Class “go ahead.) 

4. They should have the approval of the director of religious edu- 
cation—superintendent-pastor. 

5. They should be in every way worth while and only worthy 
means should be used. (Re-carpet the church; how raise the money?) 

6. They should serve to deepen the personal aspects of religion, 
(especially since Intermediate religion is introspective). 

7. Except in special cases, activities should be group rather than 
individual. (Athletic team in Sunday school. What about the rest?) 

8. Activities should be such as to develop the fourfold life. 


No universally applicable list of expressional activities can be made, 
for though the teen age everywhere has certain outstanding interests in 
common yet these alone are not decisive in the choice of material. 
Must consider: 


(a) The Community—Rural, Small town, City, Need of each. 
(b) Teacher’s personality. 

(c) Class environment—Home, School, Business. 

(d) Class sex. 


What we teach, THE IMPRESSION. 
Honline’s definition of religion. 
A man’s thoughts about God. 
A man’s feelings toward God. 
A man’s conduct in relation to God. 
Betts: Teaching religion is to give— 
Knowledge about God. 
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To create attitude toward God. 
To develop skill in Christian living. 


With this goal, we are to teach adolescents with the Bible as a text 
book: 


I. Religious History. II. Religious Mechanics. III. Religious Ideals. 
IV. Worship. V. Stewardship. VI. The Church. VII. Missions. 
VIII. Temperance. IX. Life Service. X. Social Living. 

EXPRESSION. 


I. Religious History—Pageantry, Bible plays, Stereopticon lectures, 
Special study classes (Teacher training; Reading circles), Visit to art 
galleries and museums, Bible declamatory contests. 

II. Religious Mechanics—(Bible material; geography; customs), 
Maps (electric, pulp; tracing journeys), Models for other classes, 
Charts (Old Testament History; Life of Christ Sunday School), 
Study of Orientalism by demonstration. 

III. Religious Ideals (Service; character purity, etc.), Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas baskets, Visits to shut-ins; jails; foreigners, Sup- 
port bed in hospital. 

IV. Worship—Daily Bible Reading, Inner Circle, Prayer Group, 
Pocket Testament League, Nature study for spiritual ends (day; silent 
night hike), Prayer in homes, Choral work with interpretation. 

V. Stewardship—Tenth Legion. Financing church and benevolent 
enterprises, Supporting student in mission, Class tithe, Mid-week 
church attendance. 

VI. The Church—Study classes on church life, Church house 
cleaning, Equipment, Pageantry—Church history—organization, Serve 
on church committee, Church census among young people. 

VII. Missions—Curios, Impersonations of missionaries, Mission 
study group, Letters to Missionaries, Missionary boxes and barrels, 
Surplus material, Sewing (dressing dolls, layettes). 

VIII. Temperance—Anti-cigarette campaign, Dress crusade, Anti- 
Slang, Personal Hygiene, Distribute literature, Arrange temperance 
meetings, Secure temperance pledges, Scientific study of temperance. 

IX. Life Service—Preparation for—college, private study, Serve 
on class, school, and church committees, Teacher training, Summer 
camps, Schools of methods, Reading. 

X. Social Living—Secure employment (for others), Games, Par- 
ties, Camping, Hiking, Canoeing, Fishing, All water sports, Kodak- 
ing, Citizenship, Domestic arts for girls, Radio, telegraphy, etc. 
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Worship for Adolescents 
Mary Virginia Howard 
Young People’s Division Superintendent, Kentucky. 


(ee considering worship for adolescents, we must consider instruc- 

tion in worship for many young people do not have the advantage 
of family worship, and the church school in most cases has the entire 
responsibility. In most church schools some provision is made for 
such training in the Children’s Division, and in such schools the task 
of the Young People’s Division is to carry on this program of wor- 
ship in the manner best suited to the needs of the boy and the girl, the 
young man and the young woman of this division. Then we must 
consider the pupils who may enter the church school in this division, 
without previous training. 

Atmosphere is a very important factor in adolescent worship. It 
is impossible to worship amid interruptions of late comers, secretaries, 
street noises, and talking. Arrangements should always be made to 
have late-comers enter the room only at certain intervals. The room 
should be one in which a spirit of reverence is easily created in a few 
minutes after the clatter of voices about all the interesting things of 
life. This atmosphere is best created not by the ringing of a bell but 
by soft music of a piano and other instruments and not by a loud or- 
chestra playing some “jazzy” Sunday school song. 

Grading is also an important feature in adolescent worship. It is 
impossible to train young people to worship properly in a one room 
Sunday school where there are people of all ages. The programs are 
planned usually for the adults or for the children. The young people 
have no part in planning or carrying out the prograins and are usually 
not very much interested in what is known in so many Sunday schools 
as “the opening exercises.” 

The educational purpose of graded worship in the Young People’s 
Division of the Sunday school, according to Miss Maus in her book, 
“Youth and the Church,” is, first “To teach boys and girls to worship 
through the conscious cultivation of feelings that have to do with new 
attitudes of appreciation; second, To provide opportunity for ex- 
pression through participation in worship programs that are graded and 
adapted to meet their needs and third, To train young people for ser- 
vice in the realm of worship by making it possible for them to have 


part in planning pondering worship programs, accumulating and cor- 
relating materials.” 
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In the ideal, the building of worship programs presupposes depart- 
mental organization of which a program committee is a very vital 
part. This committee is usually composed of young people in the de- 
partment and the advisory superintendent. In some cases the execu- 
tive committee builds the programs. 


Illustrate— 


These themes were worked out by a girl: 


I. Ideals—1. The Need of a Star of An Ideal. 2. The Challenge. 
3. The Star That Points Us to Christ and to God. 

II. Ideals in the Fourfold Life—1. Physical ideals. 2. Mental 
ideals. 3. Social ideals. 4. Religious ideals. 

III. Ideals of Great Men—1. Washington. 2. Lincoln. 3. Woodrow 
Wilson. 

IV. The Ideal Boy, The Ideal Girl. 

V. Ideals in choosing a vocation. 


Not only in the planning, but in the carrying out of the worship 
program as many young people as possible should be used. It is often 
so easy to use those pupils who can preside best and who already have 
powers of leadership well developed, but we must keep in mind the 
fact that worship for adolescents is training in worship as well as par- 
ticipation in worship itself. 

Music for adolescents should be the best. 

A good song leader is essential to an effective worship service. In 
nearly every department there is some boy or girl who can be trained 
for this position. A very carefully selected instrumental piece is often 
as effective in worship as vocal music. 

In departmental worship, there should be provision made for some 
special feature—a short talk, to the point, made by one of the boys or 
girls of the department. It might be a special visitor who has been 
asked for this particular program. 

Giving should be considered an act of worship, and should be 
included as a part of instruction in worship. Isn’t it fine to live in an 
age when young people, as well as their fathers and mothers, are ex- 
pected to give and are taught the responsibility of stewardship. 
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The Organized Class 


H. L. Pickerell 


Wises does a Junior find upon entering the Intermediate Depart- 
ment? Too often he finds no department at all. The adult pro- 
gram with the traditional superintendent’s worship program and the 
uniform lessons hold sway and he finds little therein designed to meet 
his growing needs. Because he is the smallest member of this group 
he is still thought of as a child. Nothing so galls the Intermediate as 
to be thought of as a child. 

The teachers of these early adolescents too often fail to realize the 
characteristics and capacities of these Intermediates and they proceed 
to teach them as if they were still children. Naturally the more vig- 
orous of the group become quite restive under such a situation and the 
teacher begins to use soothing syrup methods in order to hold the 
class. But all attempts to hold this vigorous youth in a plaster cast by 
threats, promises, rewards and mechanical methods fail and finally the 
cast so chaffes the pupil that he breaks the artificial contacts which 
hold him to the Sunday school. Next Sunday Johnny does not appear 
at Sunday school and the teacher wonders why. 

Some few of these boys and girls will come back to the church dur- 
ing later adolescence but the great majority of them will forever join 
that great host which is not definitely linked up with any group of 
people in an effort to build the kingdom. The church has not yet 
realized the significance of the early adolescent years. One of our 
outstanding educators has recently said the Intermediate is the most 
neglected pupil in our entire program. 

Outside agencies have pointed out the way and are intelligently 
seeking to meet the needs of our young people. Many secular organi- 
zations and movements such as Scouts and Camp Fire Girls have been 
quick to see the desire of young people for group expression and have 
enlisted thousands of them in their activities. 

The public school discovered that only a small percentage of pupils 
were remaining in school after the eighth grade. It was evident that 
something was wrong in the system that permitted the great mortality 
at the end of the eighth grade. The Junior high school resulted. The 
subjects of study, activities and organizations are adapted to the grow- 
ing demands of youth. Asa result of this new organization thousands 
of boys and girls are being held through the high school grades who 
otherwise would have left school at the end of the eighth grade. 
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Practically every institution seeking to minister to the needs of 
youth has in recent years been readapting its program so as to allow 
a larger participation on the part of the individual. A greater oppor- 
tunity for self-government and self-determination is coming rapidly 
into all organized life. 

The objective of the organized class is “The winning of the class 
members to personal allegiance to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord; 
and the proper expression of the Christian life in service for others in 
the name and in the spirit of the Christ.” Thus one strengthens one’s 
self and helps others. 

Reasons for Organized Class: It is the natural thing for young 
people to want to be members of a group. 

It places the discipline, the business and the activities of the class 
in the hands of the pupils. 

It develops initiative, self-reliance, self-control and the ability to do 
things. 

Organization increases class spirit. 

A class name, class motto and the certificate of recognition suitable 
for framing all add to the interest and enthusiasm of the class. 


Coordination of Young People’s Work 
Milton M. McGorrill 


Director of Young People’s Work, American Baptist Publication 
Society 


O provide a great task for young people and to get all the young 
people behind the whole young people’s task is the goal we are 
seeking. 

In approaching this matter of unifying our young people’s work 
certain things must be kept in mind, These things, I think, all of us 
keep in mind in our work but I mention them that they may be before 
us. In the first place the unified organization and program must catch 
the imagination of the young people. No prosaic organization con- 
ceived of as an appendage to the church or Sunday school or as a 
training school for a rather indefinite future service will ever chal- 
lenge the interest and endeavor of young folks. Although it must 
have elements in it that lead on to larger service and supply training 
for future work, yet its essential nature must appeal to young people 
as worth while here and now. 

In the second place the young people must run the organization 


24 
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themselves with such adult counsel as will insure the worth and direc- 
tion of effort but not destroy the initiative of and control by the 
young people. It is not so much what happens to them but what they 
make happen that counts in their lives; they must work, not be 
worked; they must develop, not be developed. To violate this prin- 
ciple is again to invite failure and to refuse to respect the needs of 
growing personality. 

In the third place, the program must be balanced. The unified or- 
ganization must care for all the elements that properly come into a 
program of religious education for young people. The problem can 
be met by keeping ever before the young people the foursquare per- 
sonality and by endeavoring to stress proportionately devotion, instruc- 
tion, and expression. Different committees, various meetings, and va- 
ried activities are necessary to carry forward such an ideal. 

There seem to me three ways by which the varied pieces of young 
people’s work may be coordinated or unified. The first may be called 
the Council Plan. In this each organization has one or more repre- 
sentatives on a permanent Council, on which also are the pastor and 
the Sunday School Superintendent. This Council plans and directs 
the young people’s activities of the local church. Personally I have 
not found churches in which this plan has been a success. 

The second way in which the work may be coordinated is to have 
the representatives of the different organizations meet informally and 
plan a program for the year. Practical unity of program is thus ob- 
tained without organic union. Such a plan seems to have considerable 
merit and possibility. 

The third way in which the work may be unified or coordinated 
is by means of the Young People’s Department of the Church. In 
this plan there is but one organization for all the young people of a 
given age in the church. It has as officers one or two adult coun- 
selors, president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and any other offi- 
cers desired, all of which are to be elected by the members of the 
group from among their own number, except the counselor, or coun- 
selors, who should be selected after conference with the proper church 
officials. The main work of this organization, however, is carried on 
by means of the executive committee. This committee is made up of 
the officers of the group, the counselors, the presidents of the organized 
classes, the pastor, and the general Sunday school superintendent. Other 
committees may be formed as needed to carry on the special work of 
the program as provided for in devotion, instruction, social life, rec- 
reation, service, and promotion. 
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How should one proceed to put the plan of unified work into prac- 
tice? First one must secure the consent, cooperation, and interest of a 
few of the prominent young people who are controlling the young peo- 
ple’s work. If this cannot be secured, the time is not ripe for a 
unified work. If this can be secured, then enlist the pastor and the 
Sunday school superintendent. Present the matter to the committee on 
Religious Education and have it thoroughly discussed before any action 
is taken. Call a meeting of the officials of the young people’s organi- 
zations where the plan may be discussed and consent or disapproval 
manifested. Have the plan carried back to the different organizations 
for their action. When the plan is fully understood and the consent of 
the organizations obtained, then hold a rally at which the plan may be 
perfected and a definite program of work projected. If the new organi- 
zation does not have definite things to do, it will die on your hands. 
The baby must have something to feed on or it will not live. 

The Young People’s Department of the Church, whether in name or 
not, is surely becoming the method of organizing young people in a 
local church. The movement is spreading, it is meeting with the ap- 
proval of pastors and thinking young people. It is for us to be careful 
in our promotion of it,—introducing it to a given church only when 
that church is ready for it; carefully planning the work it is to do; 
in institutes and conferences discussing the matter and planning for 
reactions; experimenting with it in varying conditions and in different 


types of churches. 


To Establish a Department 
Sterling L. Williams 


ie will be a grave mistake to undertake the organization of a depart- 
ment in any school unless, to use a commercial term, the leadership 
has been thoroughly sold on the idea. The plan should be carefully 
explained to the teachers, the superintendent of the school, the pastor, 
and at least the class officers, whose classes are to be a part of this de- 
partment. The plan then should go before the entire group of young 
people who will make up the membership of this department. After 
this has been done, the organization can be effected. 

A well organized department will have the following officers: Su- 
perintendent, Associate Superintendent, Secretary, Treasurer, Libra- 
rian, Pianist, Song-Leader and Advisory Superintendent. All these 
officers should be held by the young people themselves except that of 
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the Advisory Superintendent, who is an adult. In order that the de- 
partment may properly function in the department as such and in the 
life of the church and the community, the following committees are 
essential: Executive, Inter-class, Sunday school life, Church life, In- 
ter-church life. 

The Executive Committee is made up of the pastor, general su- 
perintendent, department officers, teachers and class presidents. These 
officers look after the general business of the department and select 
a few of their number who form the program committee. 

Two of the most essential things to the success and maintenance of 
the Young People’s Department are leadership and equipment. It will 
be found unwise to attempt the organization of a department if the 
leadership is weak. The Advisory Superintendent should be a man or 
woman who know and understand young people and who can com- 
mand their respect and confidence. The equipment need not be first- 
class to begin with, but can be improved as the department grows and 
develops. 


The Lessons We Use 


Harold J. Sheridan 


apok functional principle will not have served its purpose when it 
has ruled out the Uniform lesson, it must be worked out much 
more thoroughly than heretofore in the graded lessons. As a matter 
of fact the present available graded lessons while professedly built 
on this basis have used it only in a measure. I think that we can 
fairly say that the various makers of graded systems did as well or 
better than could be expected under all the conditions existing at the 
time, but none has yet done all that needs to be done in the future or 
that needs to be done right now. 

First of all we must hold vigorously to the position that the les- 
sons must be of immediate value at the time of teaching. 

The program must be built around the religious life itself. The 
line of least resistance is always in the other direction. We still seem 
to think that our work is done when we have succeeded in getting 
people to memorize something. It is far easier to teach ideas about 
religion than to educate in the religious life and it is infinitely less 
worth while. 

The curriculum material must be specific with respect to the religious 
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and ethical problems of the time. The church has always undertaken 
to be the critic of conduct, to set up high ideals and to utter words of 
commendation or condemnation. But important as our function as 
critic may be, it is less important than our responsibility in the matter 
of guidance. Our chief task is not that of telling people that they are 
wrong, it is rather that of pointing out why they are wrong. 

Our teaching work must. develop real socialization. I have the 
feeling that a large part of our supposedly missionary education does 
not eventuate in a genuinely missionary spirit and that some of it is 
definitely anti-social in its outcome. 

The Bible must be given a new and finer place in our program. 
One of the great tragedies of the time is that some of the people who 
are most insistent on the high value of our Bible themselves desire 
but little of inspiration and guidance from it. We Protestants often 
boast that we have the open Bible. It is open in the sense that no 
one stands behind us to inflict a penalty for our turning its pages, 
but with a great many people that is about the limit of the sense 
in which it is open. 

We must have far more curriculum material than we now use. 
The present literature is altogether too meager. We must have more 
optional courses. The idea is not that of giving the pupil a choice 
between a blue-covered book and one bound in red or between a course 
prepared by someone living on the Atlantic coast over against someone 
in the far west. The reason for optional courses is that we have 
great varieties in the matter of social and mental heritage and oppor- 
tunity, and that different approaches and methods are needed for these 
varying groups. 

We may also help ourselves and others by using discrimination in 
our selection of graded courses. No system now available is equally 
good at all points. A careful teacher could, with advantage, select 
units from various series and make up a curriculum for the local 


situation. 


Remember that it was a newspaper man, Robert Raikes, 
who started the Sunday school movement. The question 
was raised in the publicity conference if the schools were 


forgetting to use newspapers to keep the movement grow- 
ing as it should. 


CHAPTER X 


ADULT DIVISION 


Report of the Adult Division Superintendent 


HIS report covers a minor part of the quadrennium. I was 
| given charge of the Adult Division on March 1, 1920. After 
twenty-one months, owing to financial conditions it became 
necessary to assume the care of a state Association. For the past 
seven months the Supervision has been voluntary. Previous to March 1, 
1920, the Division had been for many months without any care. It 
has never had the attention it deserved. There is much life and great 
promise in the Division as I have got in touch with it during these 
months. There is also urgent need of close supervision and an adequate 
program carefully directed. If this attention be denied there is danger 
of widely diversified efforts and probably serious interference with 
the most constructive program of the Church School. During the 
period without supervision previous to 1920, both literature and policies 
had been outgrown. The task of renewing these seemed a first duty. 
Following this came organization of the Adult Division Committee and 
the securing of contacts with the field. 


I. CoMMITTEE AND COMMISSION MEETINGS 


With a view to the most careful possible revision of literature, a 
group of fifteen representative adult leaders were assembled in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on April 28-29, 1920. These spent two days in revising 
leaflets and studying plans. 

On December 7-8, of the same year, the first session of the new 
Adult Division Committee was held. To this Committee were presented 
the revised leaflets for final review and recommendation to the Com- 
mittee on Education for authorization. This meeting also made several 
recommendations to the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denomi- 
nations, respectfully requesting action. 

On December 27-28, 1921, the second session of the Adult Division 
Committee was held. This Committee further approved additional 
issue of leaflets, received and approved the program of service, the 
revision of which it has recommended to the Sunday School Council; 
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discussed and adopted points of emphasis for the new quadrennium; 
prepared material for a new leaflet outlining the scope of the Adult 
Division, and prepared Association Adult Division standards for State, 
County and Township, to be submitted at Kansas City for discussion 
and referred to the Committee on Education for final revision. 


II. Literature 


The following leaflets have been prepared during the period since 
March 1, 1920: 


No. 301. Adult Bible Class Organization. 

No. 302. The Organized Adult Bible Class at Work. 

No. 303. The Adult Division in the Church School. 

No. 304. Adult Division Association at Work. 

No. 305. Adult Bible Class Federation. 

No. 306. An Application Blank for Adult Certificate. 

No. 307. A Four Square Contest for Adult Classes. 

No. 321. The Home and Extension Department of the Adult Division 
of the Church School. 

No. 341. oe babes Department of the Adult Division of the Church 

chool. 

No. 342. Church Parent-Teacher Associations and Community Insti- 

tutes. 


III. STANDARDS 
The following changes in standards have been effected: 


1. In the standard for organization required of Adult Classes four 
committees instead of three have been fixed. The third originally 
“Devotional-Missionary” has been divided, making two—Devotional; 


Missionary, the two ideas being separated. 
2. The old “program of service” for Adult Classes has been revised 
as follows to provide a plan for definite Christian service: 
(A) In the Class, to ‘ 
(a) Increase membership. my 
(b) Maintain and operate a standard organization. 
(c) Win all members to the Christian life. 
(B) In the Local School, to— 
(a) Give loyal support to the Sunday School. | 
(b) Assist in providing facilities for the religious 
training of the children and young people. 
(c) Assist in securing adequate provision for social 


ife, 
(C) In the Local Church, to— 
(a) Secure Church attendance. 
(b) Provide trained workers for all departments of 


Church work. 
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(c) Assume some definite responsibility for boys and 


girls. 
(D) In the Home, to— 
(a) Promote regular Bible study. 
(b) Seek to develop family religion. 
(c) Encourage good general reading and the study of 
parental responsibilities. 
(E) In the Community, to 
(a) Assume some definite social service task. 
(b) Co-operate with other social service agencies. 
(c) Promote adult class and department missionary 
standards. 
3. Standards for Association Adult Divisions as follows: 


A. State Apurt Division STANDARD 


I. Administration—40%. 
1. Organization— 

(a) Adult Division Superintendent and three Depart- 
ment Superintendents. 

(b) An Adult Division Committee. 

2. Promotion— 

(a) The Adult Division Committee active. 

(b) The Adult Division adequately presented in gen- 
eral session and provided with divisional con- 
ferences at the annual State or Provincial 
Convention. 

3. Training— 

(a) Efficiency conference tours by State, District or 
Counties. 

(b) State represented in the Adult Division of the 
International Training Schools. 

4. Reports— 

(a) Report made to the State or Provincial Executive 
Committee. 

(b) Required reports forwarded to the International 
Adult Division Superintendent. 

Il. Program—60%. 
1. The average standing of the County Adult Division in 

the State Association reaching 60%. 


B. STANDARD FoR County SuNpAy ScHoot ASSOCIATION 


I. Administration—40%. 

1, Adult Division Superintendent. 

2. Departmental Superintendents. 
(a) Adult Bible Class Department Superintendent. 
(b) Home and Extension Department Superintendent. 
(c) Training Department Superintendent. 

3. Adult Division Committee holding meetings twice a 
year. 
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4. One Efficiency Conference for all Adult Division Asso- 
ciation workers in the county or 30% enrolled at a 
State District Efficiency Conference. 

5. All County Adult Superintendents pursuing some stand- 
ard training course or attending some approved School 
of Methods. 

6. Adult Division Superintendent present at County Execu- 
tive Committee. 

If. Program—60%. 

1. Adult Division work presented at County Conventions 
or an Adult Division Conference held. 

2. The Adult Division represented by some County officer 
at each district or Township Conference or Convention. 

3. Reports made to the Annual County Convention and 
forwarded to the State Adult Superintendent. 

4. All Districts or Townships averaging 60% of the District 
or Township Standard. 


C. District or TowNsuHip ASSOCIATION ADULT DIVISION STANDARD 


I. Administration—40%. 

1. An Adult Division Superintendent. 

2. Some phase of Adult Division work presented at annual 
District or Township Convention. 

3. Adult Division Superintendent present at District or 
Township Executive meeting. 

4. 100% Schools visited by some representative of the 
Adult Committee. 

5. Some member of the Adult Division Committee at the 
Annual County Convention or County Efficiency Con- 
ference or Institute. 

6. Report made to the Annual District or Township Con- 
vention and forwarded to the County Adult Division 
Superintendent. 

7. One Adult Division Workers’ Conference held. 

II. Program—60%. 

1. 10% of the schools having organized Adult Divisions. 

2. 50% of the schools having organized Adult Bible Class 
Departments. 

3. 75% of the schools with Home and Extension Depart- 
ments. 

4, 25% of the schools having some special form of Adult 
training. f 

5. 100% of the schools having one or more organized 
classes. 


TV. FinpIncs AND CORRELATIONS 
The Adult Division Committee prepared a carefully analyzed pro- 


gram for the Division and a statement of “Objectives.” It also 
conferred with the Superintendents of the Children’s and Young Peo- 
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ple’s Division and had presented by these Superintendents to the Adult 
Division Committee a statement of how the Adult Division could best 
co-operate with these two divisions. 


V. SuMMER SCHOOLS 


Adult Division courses have been outlined for the International 
Training Schools. The first two years in both the Requisite and Asso- 
ciational Schools have been given at Conference Point and Winnipe- 
saukee. The third year is now ready for presentation in the summer 
of 1922, The student group in the Adult Division as yet is small, but 
it is growing with the increasing interest in the Adult work. 


VI. Tue Fietp 


There have scarcely been two seasons of Convention work since the 
Adult Division has been re-established. The Superintendent has pre- 
sented the work of the Division in over twenty states and provinces. 
A few of the states are doing remarkably fine work. A large number 
seem now ready for forward effort if leadership can be given. Financial 
conditions have not been such that aggressive campaigns of field work 
could be undertaken. It has been necessary to confine field engagements 
to State Conventions and such special meetings in adjacent states as 


could be arranged for in connection with convention tours. 
The increase in interest in the last two years has been very remark- 


able. Unusual activity and interest is in evidence along the Atlantic 
Coast and in the Southland, both of which sections have been, perhaps 
unduly, regarded as conservative. The tendency of the Adult emphasis 
in this postwar period is inclined to be away from the spectacular and 
in the direction of the more practical. 


VII. A Contest 


Owing to the prevailing desire for organizing contests, most of 
which are purely membership enrollment campaigns, the Adult Divi- 
sion Superintendent, with the advice of others, carefully developed 
“a Four-square Adult Bible Class Contest.” It is a real contest with 
a program. This has passed its experimental stage, is being applied in 
many places and everywhere with success. 


VIII. Succestep EMPHASIS FOR THE QUADRENNIUM, 1922-1926 


1. Efficiency Adult Division tours both interstate and intrastate, 
co-operative if possible, presenting the scope, objectives and goals of 
the Adult Division Programs. 
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2. The promotion of Adult Division work possible in Church 
Schools. 

3. Objective Bible Study for emphasis in Family Religion, Public 
Worship, Personal Evangelism, Stewardship, etc. 

4. Responsibility of the Adult Division for Children and Young 
People. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. W. Harrenny, Supt. 


The Scope of the Adult Division 
E. W. Halpenny 


HE range in age of the Adult Division is from twenty-four to 

the end of life. The term “division” is used in common with the 
Children’s Division and the Young People’s Division. The grouping is 
one in terms of life. 

When anyone refers to the Adult Division the average Sunday 
school worker thinks in terms of what is seen of adulthood in the 
church school. This is an inadequate conception. What we see in the 
church school on Sunday is the Organized Adult Bible Class Depart- 
ment of the Adult Division. It is a visible part. The invisible part, 
however, is much larger. In the visible part are the organized classes, 
men’s, women’s and mixed. The unreached and non-attending are more 
in number than the reached and attending. 

For a number of years, forty or more, the Home Department has 
been at work. Its ministry has been largely to the prevented, the 
infirmed or otherwise detained. As it has developed in these years it 
has proven to be a great feeder to the entire school. Some years 
ago the idea of associating members of adult classes among the visi- 
tors of the Home Department so as to bring them in contact with 
Adult Bible Class prospects was popularized. In more recent years an 
emphasis upon the ministry to the home has developed. This also 
has grown rapidly. During the last twenty years, since the Adult 
Bible Class has been popularized, the idea of campaigns for member- 
ship in various forms has obtained. All of these facts have enlarged 
the outreach of the church school in its contacts with adulthood. 

This enlargement has led to the official changing of the name from 
the Home Department of the Adult Division in which this activity 
properly belongs to the more comprehensive title, “The Adult Home 
and Extension Department.” This in the Adult Division becomes the 
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second department, or the invisible department. Under it are the 
following ministries: 

1. Home and Parents. This represents any phase of effort by 
which the Adult Division reaches the homes and the parents as such 
assisting through special literature and personal contacts in child 
nature and home problems. 

2. Individual Ministry. This means the old Home Department 
idea in all its glory. 

3. Group ministry. This not only refers to group organizations 
in hospitals, homes, etc., but also to the formal organization of exten- 
sion classes for domestics, telephone girls, or any who are pre-occupied 
with regular work at church school time. Their session may be held at 
any other hour. 

4. The Ministry of the great commission. This refers to any form 
of adult campaign for the in-gathering of the unreached. 

A third development is taking shape as a department in the Adult 
Division. This is called the adult training department. It has grown 
out of an attempt to introduce training classes for parent problems. 
The idea was suggestive. It soon appeared that training in steward- 
ship, missions, community service, church history, doctrine, polity, etc., 
were necessary as well as training in parent problems. 

More recently the suggestion of objective Bible study has gained 
currency and bids far to wield a dominant influence in the studies of 
the future. 


Adult Division Objectives 


Rey. Owen C. Brown 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE are five million men and women in the Bible classes of 
North America. This is a great force to be utilized by a program 
that marks out definite objectives. 

The first objective is Bible study. The class must center its thought 
about God’s Word. This is the teacher’s opportunity in the class session 
on Sunday. If he fails here he will fail utterly. 

The second objective is evangelism. Membership campaigns, class 
spirit, sociability, teaching and service should be planned with the 
constant thought of reaching men and women for the Christian life. 
People want to be Christians if only the door into the Kingdom is 
wisely opened. 
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The third objective is church and church school leadership. The 
adult class does not exist for itself. It exists for the boys and girls, 
for the success of the children’s division and for the young peoples’ 
division, as well as for its own work. Each class should furnish its 
quota of teachers, officers and other workers for the entire school and 
church. 

The fourth objective is home religion. As go the homes of America 
so goes America, and men and women of today must answer for the 
kind of homes we have. Here lies one of the finest opportunities of 
the adult class. It can be met by class and group discussions, visita- 
tion, and co-operation with teachers of children and young people to 
bring practical religion into the home life. 

The fifth objective of the adult class is community service. This 
work should be carried on with other classes and churches, in co- 
operation with the public schools, the charitable and athletic associa- 
tions, business clubs and officers of the community. 

The sixth objective of the adult class is worldwide missions, through 
the study of the world field, stewardship of money and life, and the 
special activites of the denomination to which the class belongs. 


Objective Bible Study 
Rev. Charles Darsie 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HE new principle in education is that it must meet the needs of 

the individual and train him for the largest participation in the 

Life of which he is a part. As Jesus put it, “I came that they may have 
life and may have it abundantly.” 

The time has come when the course of study should have definitely 
in mind the needs and interests of the various groups of adults who 
are connected with the local church. Heretofore we have presumed 
that the course of study was to give a general knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures and a kind of basic culture for the grownup membership of the 
church. This program has failed to interest one-half of the normal 
adult constituency and more obviously has failed really to educate 
those who were actually interested. As a matter of fact few adults are 
looking for general courses of culture. The average adult feels the 
hard strain of life’s burden and pays serious attention only to those 
things that seem to be of prime importance. 

Meanwhile the church has suffered for lack of trained members 
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and active workers. The motives of Christian service are the only 
motives that will rivet the attention of adults upon any course of train- 
ing or study. The note of sacrifice and service is the only one that is 
msistent enough to attract the attention of men and women in his 
busy world. What is needed is Bible study with an object in view. 
Too long like the scribes and Pharisees we have split hairs over scrip- 
ture texts. Too long have we debated in adult classes as to “whether 
this man or his parents have sinned that he was born blind.” What 
Jesus wants adults to learn is the works of “Him that sent us.” He 
would have us “take up our cross and follow him.” The Scriptures 
are not an end in themselves. They are a means by which the message 
of salvation is given to a lost world. If adults are ever to save the 
world, yes, if adults are ever.to be saved themselves, they must approach 
the study of the Word of God with a new motive and a new spirit. 
We must adopt the method of Jesus whereby even “Unlearned and 
ignorant men” astonished their enemies who “took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus.” 


Group Ministry 
Rey. Charles Darsie 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PeeteOUs education divides children and young people into de- 

partments and classes with age and degree of development as the 
determining factor. Adults need also to be graded even more than 
others; for peculiarities increase and circumstances vary more widely 
as we grow older. Temperament creates differences in adults, nervous 
adjustment, physical infirmities, tragic experiences and various vicissi- 
tudes of life leave their separate impress upon each individual who 
has lived beyond the period of adolescence. 

Many other elements also tend to divide adults into groups. 
Education inevitably creates a common interest between those of like 
attainments. In like manner financial circumstances create class con- 
sciousness. Marriage makes new circles,. family connections alter 
friendships, social ties, sickness, age and many other circumstances 
divide one adult from another. 

Possibly the most powerful influence separating adults is that of 
occupation. Vocations and avocations of life form the university in 
which all adults are trained. If religious education is to succeed in 
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interesting all classes of adults it must adapt its program to the cir- 
cumstances of groups wherever found. 

This adaptation can be accomplished in three ways. We may adapt 
our courses of study, our places of meeting and our time for class 
sessions. The average school has never stopped to consider how many 
adults are utterly unable to gather at the hour when the rest of the 
school carries on its program. Works of necessity and mercy compel 
the attendance of many individuals elsewhere. Mothers are detained 
at home. This is not to take into consideration the great mass of those 
who might come if they would but doubtless will not come unless the 
adults schedule is brought a little nearer to their taste and convenience. 

The ultimate objective of the adult division of the church school is 
enrollment and training of every adult under the influence of the 
church. Manifestly this is impossible under the old system of uniform 
lessons and classes meeting at the same hour and taught by the same 
method. The Apostolic spirit impels us to become all things to all men. 
The modern age with its new methods of locomotion and communica- 
tion invites us to originality. Experiments of the past have proved 
that all sorts of extension work is possible. Mothers’ classes meet on 
week days, business men come together at lunch or for an hour in the 
evening at the supper table. Classes have been successfully conducted 
in fire engine houses and street car barns, in shop and offices on ship- 
board and even out of doors. Very recently the invention of radio 
raises the possibility that some original genius may conduct group 
study differentiating those who are able to adjust their instruments to 
a certain number of vibrations per second. 

The example of modern universities is very much to the point. 
Large institutions of high educational character have already more 
students off the campus than in actual attendance at school. Many of 
America’s brilliant scholars have done most of their work apart from 
classic halls. With simpler courses of study and a keener interest in 
higher things it is entirely possible for a well organized adult division to 
go out into the highways and byways and constrain every individual 
who is at all concerned about the program of Christianity to take train- 
ing for Christian life and service. 

The adult division must get away from the stereotyped. Because 
classes have been conducted in a certain way for the past half century 
is really no good reason why they must always go on in the same 
rut. Adults, of course, are naturally conservative but still they can be 
changed. Short courses of study can be introduced for those who do 
not wish to enroll for a whole year. Places and times can be made 
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convenient. In this modern day, when all things have become new, 
everything is possible. Modern religious education stands for a new 
education for a new era in the Christianization of the world. 


Building Up Classes and Department by the 
“Four Square” Adult Bible 
Class Method 


H. Spencer Minnich 


Missionary Educational Secretary 
Elgin, Ill. 
ee IS a plan to encourage activity among organized Adult Bible 

Classes. : 

It can be successfully worked where two classes or an unlimited 
number engage in it. It is well adapted for the Adult Department 
of one school or may take in a county, city or township. 

It strives for betterment along four distinct lines: a. enrollment; 
b. attendance; c. home Bible study and reading; d. Church attendance 
and affiliation. 

All calculations are on a percentage basis so that it is fair for 
classes of all sizes. 

It seeks to avoid sensational and temporary gains and endeavors 
to build a work that is bettered permanently. 


How We Put It On In Kane County, ILLINOIS 


1, The Adult Division Superintendent for the county heard Mr. 
Halpenny enthusiastically explain the plan at the state convention. 

2. The plan was carefully studied and the five district Adult Divi- 
sion Superintendents of the county were consulted regarding the 
advisability of launching it as a county movement among adult classes. 
The decision of these workers and the county officers was favorable. 

3. The county being divided into five divisions the five district 
adult superintendents secured the names of all adult classes and the 
address of the secretary or live wire of that class. 

4, All were sent leaflet No. 307 explaining the plan. All were 
notified it would be launched and were invited to come to the county 
convention to hear the plan explained. The contest was to start the 
second Sunday after the convention. At convention, after it was 
explained, 49 classes applied for admission into the contest. 
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5. The contest started a weekly bulletin giving the standing of all 
classes. This helped to maintain the interest. 

6. The eight weeks’ contest closed with practically all remaining 
in it. A banquet bringing representatives from most of the classes 
closed the successful contest and left a warm enthusiastic feeling for 
Sunday school co-operation. 


RESULTS OF THE CONTEST 


The enrollment of the classes on “Setting Up Sunday” was 925. 
The contest lasted eight weeks and closed with an enrollment of 1332, 
being an increase of 44 per cent in enrollment. 407 new members were 
gained for the 49 classes which represented a gain of one new member 
for each class each Sunday of the contest. 

The winning class won 6088 credits and thirteen other classes went 
above the goal which was set at 3600 credits. 

The classes winning best results testified their results came because 
of carefully selected prayer lists, godly teachers, personal work, loyal 
co-operation, the direction of our Father in whose name the contest 
was promoted, and the elusive something called “Pep.” 

We found it possible to conclude the contest with no friction and a 
sense of fairness on the part of all. 

Five months later a survey was made of the results and some ot 
the testimonials are as follows: 

“The contest was organized when we had no pastor and it was a 
good influence in helping to keep up the church work while we lacked 
the pastor. It has also brought together two factions for better ser- 
vice. Has bettered both our Sunday school and church attendance.” 

“Our class practically owes its existence to the contest. We now 
have a complete organization and regular weekly study of the lesson.” 

“We are sorry to report no new members since the contest but our 
attendance during some months is perfect.” 

“We started with five and now have nineteen enrolled. Will you 
as an Adult Superintendent encourage this plan wherever you go, for 
it is a wonderful work.” 

“We received nothing but benefit from the contest.” 

The winning class was composed of young women, most of them 
mothers and the class winning second was composed mostly of hus- 
bands to the women of the winning class. There was a friendly 
rivalry which helped both. 

The acquaintanceship and warm feeling for co-operation will enable 
us to launch a new movement with considerable less effort. 


28 
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The Association Division Organized 


E. W. Halpenny 


FO purposes of administration, the following groupings and titles 
have been adopted by the International Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education. Children’s Division, from birth to 11 years; 
Young People’s Division, from 12 to 24; Adult Division, those 25 
and up. A fourth group, “School Administration Division,” includes 
all the executive officers of the local school. 

Each Sunday School Council should have among its officers care- 
fully chosen superintendents of each of these four “Divisions.” Such 
superintendents should be members of the Executive Committee of the 
Council. 

The Adult Division Superintendent is responsible for the supervi- 
sion and promotion of all work undertaken by the Association in the 
interests of the Adult Divisions in the association territory, including 
adult class, home and extension, and training departments. 


PROMOTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


1, The Adult Division Committee of a State or Provincial Coun- 
cil should be named or recommended by the superintendent of the 
division, and appointed by the executive committee of the Council, 
The method of appointment of the committee should be in keeping 
with the custom or policy of the association. The committee should 
be at least from five to twelve in number. The superintendent of the 
Adult Division of the Council and the superintendents of the three 
departments of the division—adult class, home and extension, and 
training—should be named as members or regarded as ex-officio mem- 
bers of the committee. 

2. The Adult Division Committee of a county, city, district or 
township Council should be made up of the superintendent of the 
Adult Division (chairman), the superintendents of the adult class, 
home and extension, and training departments, together with the officers 
of the Adult Division Council. 


Aputt Division CouNcIL 


1. City, District or Township. 
(a) The members of the Adult Division Committee. 
(b) The superintendent of the Adult Division from each church 
school. Where the church school has no Adult Division 
superintendent, the superintendent of the school should 
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appoint, or have appointed, one adult worker as a repre- 
sentative of the adult interests of the school on the 
Adult Council of the city, district or township Council. 

2. County Adult Council. 

(a) The members of the Adult Division Committee. 

(b) The Adult Division and Department Superintendents of 
the City, District and Township Councils within the 
county. 

3. State Adult Division Council. 

(a) The members of the State Adult Division Committee. 

(b) All the members of all County Adult Division Committees. 

Duties. The Adult Division Committee in any Sunday school 
Council represents the Council and is responsible for the promotion of 
the work of the Adult Division. 

The Adult Division Committee should meet early in the year to 
arrange a program of work for the year, and thereafter as often as 
may be necessary to insure the successful promotion of the program 
outlined. 

The Adult Division Council represents complete contact with the 
constituency, and should be called once or twice a year to assist in 
making plans and to insure unanimous interest in the program and its 
promotion, 


The Evangelistic Note in the Adult Division 
Walter E, Myers 


13s Wichita ae we may say concerning religious education bringing 
children and youth to a saving Knowledge of God and Jesus 
Christ our Lord, we shall ever face the need for a different sort of 
evangelism with adults. An evangelism of the heart rather than of 
the head, if you please. Or, through a soul passion for the redeeming 
power of Christ Jesus to manifest itself in the transformation of 
human lives—we shall consider it “our supreme task with adults to 
first win to Christ, then train in service for Christ,” as Bishop Vincent 
said—This is a revolutionary not evolutionary process with the adult. 
There has never been a single generation since our Lord trod 
Galilee’s shores as one of us, that might not have evangelized the 
whole world if all who professed allegiance to Him had been con- 
sumed with a passion for saving human souls as He was—and this 
generation could take the world for Christ if all of us were consecrated 
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to this task as we are to other ends. Primacy in the place of personal 
evangelism would revolutionize the church and then the church would 
revolutionize society. ; 

We must not only have a passion that gives this the first place in 
life but we must visualize the situation as it is. In civilized Christian 
America more than half the adults are entirely unreached by any 
religious experience—We shall have to see these 57 out of every 100 
as away from God—We may call them brothers, but nevertheless 
they are lost brothers! We may like to think that a great and good 
God, who loves all, will some way, some time, restore them to himself 
and true sonship anyway, even if we do not carry His message, but 
this does not make it so—Unless they recognize their lost condition 
they will forever remain lost! 

God will not supervene to save men when a pathetic and indifferent 
disciples fail to be aroused. His plan is to use human agencies—and 
He has no other plan! This never has been, and never will be, an easy 
task for laymen but it is and always will be essentially a layman’s 
task! In no very great way will it ever be accomplished till laymen 
do it. We talk about everything else to our friend, except about our 
friend’s personal responsibility to Christ Jesus as Saviour and Lord— 
Why not about the most important thing in life? God has no way 
today to reveal his son to the world but by His son’s disciples! 

The one great hindrance to personal evangelism is unwillingness— 
Even God can not save men through us unless our lives are yielded 
lives. ; 

God must have trained personalities as well as yielded lives to do 
his best work. “Winsome to win some.” All things to all men means 
study and unremitting toil. You can not even intercede intelligently 
without a wide knowledge. 

Even with a passion for souls, a vision of the field, a recognition 
of the human element and a yielded and trained personality, God 
himself must do the work through his holy spirit. We are but the 
instruments. 
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Home and Extension Department 
H. W. Becker 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HE Home and Extension Department of the Sunday school offers 

the most ideal opportunity for individual ministry that I know 
anything about. It is an organization that is very simple, with no 
more machinery than is absolutely necessary. It originated with the 
idea of gathering a few persons together who lived rather far from 
the Sunday school and there teaching them in a class, the class to meet 
in a home or in a barn. It soon lost itself in ministering to those 
who were old and feeble, who had once upon a time been members of 
the school but who were no longer able to attend. Now this is the 
Home Department as it is best known today: A group of elderly 
people studying the lesson at home without a teacher, but feeling 
themselves a definite part of the Sunday school for all of that. 

The Home Department ministers to: 1. The elderly and invalid. 
2. Those detained for some reason or other. 3. The indifferent ones. 

The Home Department Superintendent is a woman generally 
middle-aged to elderly. And why? Was she chosen because she was 
the only one available? You know that is the way we often get our 
jobs. No, I think she was chosen because of her fitness for the task. 
She was chosen to minister to this first class, the invalid and elderly. 
There is no doubt about her being best fitted to minister to the needs 
of these. 

But is she the one best fitted to minister to the needs of the others? 
Suppose we come down to the third class, the indifferent ones? Here 
is Mr. Smith, a banker, 35 years of age. Is Mrs. Blank, the Home 
Department Superintendent, best fitted to enlist him? Whom would 
you send after him? Better send a man of his age and business 
interests. Send a good depositor perhaps. Where shall we get this 
visitor? Get Mr. Jones from over here in the men’s class. He knows 
Mr. Smith and understands him in a business way. He will ask him 
first to join the men’s class, and if he refuses, he will ask him to 
become a member of the Home Department. This he does; he can’t 
find an excuse not to join the Home Department. Mr. Smith will now 
be invited to the various social gatherings of the men’s class, and to 
all the special meetings they put on. Mr. Jones delivers to him the 
supplies from time to time, discusses some of the lessons with him, 
almost incidently; then he tells him all about the class, constantly 
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drawing him towards the class and to an acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as his personal Saviour. 

And so with Mrs, Smith, who is about as indifferent as Mr. Smith. 
Whom will we send to her? Why, a woman from the women’s class. 
She handles the situation as did Mr. Jones. And for this young man 
of 18 who is perhaps only temporarily detained from attending his 
class, we shall get a young fellow from the young men’s class to 
minister to him. This plan makes the class responsible for ministering 
to such persons who ought to be in their respective classes. 

With the carrying out of this plan is it necessary that our Home 
Department Superintendent be an elderly woman? Her work is 
changed. If she is still the one best fitted to the new work, all well 
and good—retain her. If not get some one else. You know we often 
retain an idea long after the need for it has passed away. The work 
of the Home Department Superintendent now becomes that of a good 
executive and supervisor. He or she will direct the work of the 
various visitors, canvassers, and teachers of extension classes. With 
this type of work in mind I see no reason why a man should not be 
Home Department Superintendent. Perhaps he would not be a misfit 
after all. 


Now in regard to the results of Home Department work, I have a 
confession to make. I was the Superintendent of a little Sunday 
School of about 125 students. We had reached all the points on our 
denominational standard, except that of the Home Department. I was 
ambitious to have a hundred per cent school, and to be one hundred 
per cent our denomination said we had to have a Home Department, 
and so we went after one. This was honestly the only reason I could 
give at the time for starting one. A year of work in that Department 
converted me to the value of such work. I became a firm believer in 
the Home Department. When the canvass was made every home in 
the community was visited. The whole school benefitted by the 
canvass. There were babies discovered whose names were not on our 
cradle roll; there were Junior boys and girls found who should have 
been in our school. There were men found who had been overlooked 
by our membership committees of the various classes. Yes, and there 
were conditions in homes learned that had not been known before. 
The committee turned over to the pastor the names of several persons 
who had formerly belonged to that denomination but who had never 
become affiliated with any church since they left their old homes. 
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Reaching the Home in the Extension 
Department 
E. W. Halpenny 


HEN one stops to consider it, striking are the number of vital 

contacts which the organized class, or church school, has with 
the home. To illustrate, and by way of suggestion, ten will be listed 
here. ’ 
1. The influence of the multitudes who are regularly members of 
classes. The majority of these are heads of households or wield a 
strong influence therein. This is a very regular ministry the far 
reaching influence of which can never be estimated. 

2. The influence of evangelism. I have seen as many as twenty- 
four men at one time received into church fellowship as the result of 
one organized class effort. The majority of these have an influence 
in their lives through profession of faith. 

3. The Home Department has, for forty years, been ministering 
mostly in silence but nevertheless with great power. In the later days 
of Dr. Dunkin he somehow calculated that at least a million souls had 
been introduced to the new life through this ministry. The homes 
which have been benefitted and blessed, cheered and brightened, are 
legion. 

4, A new contact appears through co-operation with the Children’s 
Division which has hitherto been unrecognized. Thus boys and girls 
who slip away from the ranks of the Sunday school in vast majority 
are from the homes that are non-supporting of the church school by 
home sentiment, for the fathers and mothers of the Bible classes to 
win. To the class and the school these delinquent fathers and mothers 
will result blessing to the home, safeguard to the children and a guar- 
antee of success to the workers in the Children’s Division. 

5. Befriending the “down and out” or even those in trouble but 
not defeated will win the heart and the confidence of the neglectful 
one. Indeed the current criticism is that the professed religious life of 
the church does not manifest itself as it should in helpful contacts to 
just those who need it. 

6. The creation of home ideals not only in the Bible class but by 
the members of the class in club life, in personal contacts with business 
and friendly associates, living the ideal home life under the inspiration 
of the church and church school influence and talking that ideal con- 
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stantly would make telling inroads on the preposterous revelations of 
the domestic relations courts of our day. 

7. Somewhat new to the church school but rapidly growing in 
number, influence and power are the parent-teacher associations. The 
church school has now provided for church parent-teachers’ institutes 
as well as parent problem classes wherever the opportunity is rec- 
ognized. 

8. There are many homes in which there is not sufficient strength 
to hold steady under prevalent temptations. Many such homes have 
been strengthened and saved by the removal of the saloon. It is a 
very direct contribution which may be made to the homes of the com- 
munity that have special lead by the stronger homes through the 
influence of church school cooperation and improving community 
conditions. 

9. The family altar—the strongest and best index of any Christian 
home, A supreme test of any man’s religious life is a great factor. 
In one county 119 family altars were either re-constituted or organ- 
ized under the cooperative effort of the Adult Division within one 
year. 

10. Good reading—provided either through the public library or 
circulating reading circles will have an unconscious but marked influ- 
ence in the improvement of home life. This is a great possibility 
practically untried. 


Has your state, county, or school a publicity committee? 
Note in Chapter XVI how many things such a publicity com- 
mittee can do to help get more pupils. 


CHAPTER XI 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Our Alarming Leakage 


Sterling L. Williams 


largely with the leakage in the Young People’s Division, ages 12 to 

24. In presenting the causes, I wish to bring to you not my own 
ideas and reasons, but the reasons given by some 10,000 young people 
which it has been my privilege to meet and confer with on this point 
during the past year. When asked why boys and girls of their ages do 
not take more interest in the work of the church and why they do not 
attend the preaching services, Sunday school services and other ser- 
vices, they give the following reasons: 

They say that in some cases the adult leaders live in another world 
and fail to get the viewpoint of the young people and therefore fail 
to be interested in their church, school and everyday life activities. 
“They seem to connect us in our thinking, planning and activities with 
the Sunday schoo! only and fail to connect us with our relationships 
and contacts in the home, the public school, the business world and the 
other places where our lives are lived.” 

“The church work is so planned in many of the churches that we 
have little and sometimes no chance to participate. We would much 
rather serve than be served.” When asked what they might do in the 
church, here are some of the replies: “We could be members of the 
church choir, members of the Sunday school orchestra, act as secretary 
and treasurer of the Sunday school, teach younger boys and younger 
girls’ classes, act as junior deacons, stewards, and elders, assist in 
raising the church’s budget, and in many other things, but since many 
of the churches fail to give young people something to do, they lose 
interest and go where they can share in some kind of an activity.” 

They complain that many of the teachers are untrained, lack in 
interest, attend irregularly, and do not seem to understand them. This 
is one of the biggest reasons given, and these boys and girls have dis- 
cussed this very earnestly and sincerely. They draw comparisons 
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between the public school teacher and the Sunday school teacher and 
the Sunday school teacher usually comes up short. They say that, 
“The Sunday school teacher in some cases fails in the preparation of 
his lesson, that he does all the talking or that he asks just the ques- 
tions placed in the Sunday school quarterly.” They do not care for 
this, and say that they prefer lesson discussion instead. 

All of these young people that I have faced in conference are 
unanimous in agreeing that one of the reasons why young people drop 
out of the Sunday school is the failure of the superintendent to plan 
and provide a good order of worship for the Sunday school. They 
say that “his program is very much the same fifty-two Sundays of the 
year.” When asked for suggestions along this line, they have given 
them freely. Here are some: “Our superintendent should study. He 
ought to be in a teacher-training class and like the superintendent of 
our public school, should be attending conferences, conventions and 
reading magazines and books on the administration, organization, and 
program building of the school.” The majority of them say that their 
superintendent does not have a workers’ council and rarely ever calls 
on any of the young people or teachers for suggestions. 

These young people agree that the organized class and the young 
people’s department are two of the best methods of holding young 
people in the Sunday school. Only a very small number of schools 
have well organized classes and the number of young people’s depart- 
ments is very few. They feel, and rightly so, that if the classes were 
well organized and departments were provided that they would have 
sufficient opportunity to participate and to express themselves in such 
activities as would not only meet their needs for growth and develop- 
ment but would afford opportunity for service both in the local school 
and community. They agree further that the pastor should confer with 
them in planning his worship service so that they might have oppor- 
tunity to assist him both in suggestions for the worship service and in 
its participation. 

These young people, all of whom are active in church work, are 
convinced that if the church wishes to stop the present leakage “they 
should reach out and care for the interests of the young people in 
their social and recreational lives as well as their religious and mental 
lives.” Here are some things which they suggest: ‘That the churches 
of a community cooperate in supplying tennis courts, croquet grounds, 
baseball diamonds, swimming pools, libraries, and such other things as 
will helpfully care for the activities of young people, especially for 
their leisure time.” 
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It is the belief of the writer that these young people have not 
missed the mark in giving their reasons for the present leakage in the 
Sunday school. We should give all these reasons careful consideration 
and not treat them as one adult put it not long ago, “But these are 
only the reasons of young people.” No church can ever expect to hold 
its young people who fails to give a program in which young people 
not only participate but have a. share in planning, nor can any church 
expect to hold its young people who fails to provide sympathetic leader- 
ship and sane direction in the promotion of activities and in caring for 
their leisure time. It is much as a young lady said some time ago 
aiter having carefully talked through a matter about which she was 
concerned with a leader who was sympathetic and ready to help, “You 
see I was just waiting for somebody to tell me what I ought to do.” 
There are hundreds like her and the church will lose them unless 
they are ready to tell them and help them in finding that larger 
life which some of us call the “Jesus way of living.” 


Making the Small School Educational 
Arthur T. Arnold 


LL schools are large in responsibility, opportunity and possibility 

though limited in membership with the handicaps which usually 

accompany small enrollment. You cannot measure a school by placing 
a counting machine at the door. 

Unfortunately standards of measurement have usually gone no 
farther than enrollment, average attendance and offering. Evaluations 
have been made of organization rather than of educational content. 
Our Sunday school aims have scarcely been educational in the true 
sense. 

The real question in the school with small enrollment is: what are 
the educational results as evidenced by the answers to such questions 
as these: 

Is there home study of the lessons? 

Is the teaching effective? 

What of the spiritual development of the pupils? 

Has there been improvement in thinking, ideals, daily living, 
service, character, loyalty to God and his church? 

Let it be remembered that head knowledge is insufficient. It must 
control and direct the religious development so as to create religious 
power. Knowledge must be fruitful. The test is whether it has had 
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a bearing on the life of the pupil. Has it helped him to make right 
choices ? 

It must be educational not only of a part, but of all of the per- 
sonality into a particular attitude called Christian. 

The knowledge must be sound that pupils may understand the 
principles which govern right choices. It must assist them to form 
the habit of making wise choices through a program of expression. 

The Sunday school must be at the center of religious education 
but it is obvious that its educational task cannot be confined to one 
hour a week. It is a seven day service. To secure definite and ade- 
quate results it must be educational. The pupils, teachers, curriculum, 
equipment and administration must be taken into account in building 
such a school. Individuals must be gathered, interested, organized, 
taught, transformed, built in character, trained and sent out to serve. 
To do this the small school must have an educational organization, 
educational equipment and educational program. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


What you lose in ability to effect exact gradation by the law of 
compensation you gain in personal contact. You teach souls, not 
simply lessons. 

Begin with the youngest pupils and organize up. Sacrifice some- 
thing of what the older ones would get if necessary, but keep the 
work for the children strong. Care should be used in arranging 
classes by Divisions in a one room school. They should be screened 
or curtained off for class work. 


SUGGESTIVE SMALL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION NUMBER ONE 


Cradle Roll (birth to 3) 
Beginners and Primary (ages 3 to 8 inclusive) 
Juniors (9 to 11 or 12) 
Young People (12 or 13 to 24) 
Adult (24 and over) 
Home Extension (Home Department) 
This provides for a school of four classes with Cradle Roll and 
Home Extension Departments. 


AnRONS 


SUGGESTIVE SMALL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION NuMBER Two 


1. Cradle Roll (birth to 3) 
2. Beginners and Primary (ages 3 to 8) 
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Junior (ages to 11 or 12) 

Intermediate (ages 12 or 13 to 15) (Class organized) 
Senior (ages 16 to 25) (Class organized) 

Adult (ages 24 and up) (Class organized) 

Home Extension 

This organization provides for a five class school and Cradle Roll 
and Home Extension Departments. 

In particular schools the proportions for the classes will not be 
balanced and certain groups may be lacking. You may not be able to 
carry out the suggested plan of organization completely, but you can 
have a definite system of grading, worked out upon principles. 

As you can make it possible the following changes in organization 
number two may be made advantageously: 

1. Separate the Beginners and Primary group placing the children 

5 and under in the Beginners’ Class. 

2. Separate the boys and girls of the Junior group. 

3. Divide the Intermediate group into organized classes for boys 

and girls. 

The teachers in a small school are responsible for the extension 
and efficiency of a particular division of the school. In other words 
the teacher is also a Department Superintendent. 

The officers and teachers need a composite experience to give them 
educational vision and equip them for their task. This may be secured 
through: 

a—Observation—Visiting other schools, Sunday and Week Day 

b—Use of Workers’ Library—Reading of Educational Magazines ; 

The school should provide both; Public Libraries sometimes 
provide helps 

c—Workers’ Conferences—Each school should maintain one 

d—Attendance at Sunday School Conventions and Conferences, 

District, County, State and International 

e—Training Classes 

f—Summer Conferences 

g—Training Schools 


NO eo 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Such equipment will include a building—the best that can be pro- 
vided, clean and attractive. If one room, during a part of the year 
classes may be held out of doors or in a tent. Nearby homes may be 
opened or curtains and screens made to separate the divisions. 
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Provide chairs, and tables, especially for the children, maps, sand- 
table, appropriate pictures for the walls, etc. Such equipment is 
inexpensive, 


EpUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


This includes impression and expression. 

In choosing a curriculum three courses of lessons are now 
available: 

1. The International Improved Uniform 

2. The Departmental Graded 

3. The International Closely Graded 

The International Lesson Committee are soon to release the “Group 
Graded”’ series. 

In changing from the uniform course of lessons to the closely 
graded, extensive study and preparation is necessary. It is seldom 
wise to introduce the graded course in all classes at the same time. 
Begin with the Children’s Division and introduce a system a year at 
a time. Publishers of closely graded lessons have issued a leaflet 
showing how these courses may be used in a small school. 

Never seek the line of least resistance in the choice of a lesson 
course. 

No small school may be said to be educational that does not make 
the period often called the “opening exercises” a worship period. The 
program of worship should be carefully prepared, appropriate for 
special days, and vary enough each week to avoid monotony and assure 
continued interest. 

It is obvious that worship in a one room school cannot be graded 
in its singing, prayer, scripture, responses, memory exercises and giving 
service so as to meet the varying needs of all present. 

Two methods may be profitably used. 

First: Build your program so that the Divisions of the school may 
have some part in the worship period prepared especially to meet their 
needs from time to time. 

Second: The superintendent of the Childrens, Young People’s or 
Adult Division may plan a graded worship program appropriate to the 
Division and on a particular day direct the worship of the school 
through this Division. 

A group of children seated in the rear of a room and carefully 
screened or curtained off may have their own period of graded worship 


if conducted quietly. Sight far more than sound attracts the attention 
of the other groups of a school. 
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It is sometimes necessary to urge consideration on the part of some 
teachers by using the lower tones of the voice. 

A graded program of expression is essential. 

In carrying it out keep your natural groupings intact and make the 
organized class the unit for your program of activities. 

The program that Young People and Adults are interested in is the 
one which they help to plan. To superimpose a program is unwise. 


FourrFotp ProcramM or Activities For YouNnc PEOPLE 


Mental—Debates, Dramatics, Educational Trips, Civic Nights. 
Physical—Indoor game nights, Outdoor game nights, Camps over 
night, Hikes. 

Religious—Pre-Easter church membership campaign, Visits to shut- 
ins, Church history night, Study of special mission fields, 
Benevolences. 

Social—Socials, Boys, Girls, Mixed. 

Parties—Washington’s Birthday, Valentine, Halloween, Mother and 

Son, Father and Daughter. 

Banquets—Class, Father and Son, Mother and Daughter. 

It is a shame for Adults to come together in Sunday school just 
for discussion. 

They should work out a balanced program of activities and get 
under a program of service adapted to meet the needs of the Com- 


munity. 
An ADMINISTRATIVE TASK 


To bring a school up to an educational ideal is an administrative 
as well as an educational task. 

To do so the general officers of the school must have educational 
vision, and administrative ability as well as genuine enthusiasm. 

The minister, if serving several churches, will do his largest work 
through conference with the officers and teachers of his school, and 
by being present with his leaders at Sunday school gatherings of the 
various kinds. 

The superintendent is the administrative officer of the school and 
is responsible for carrying into effect the policies and programs 
outlined. 

The treasurer of the school should, in addition to caring for funds 
and paying bills, be familiar with worthwhile missionary enterprises 
and aid in developing the “grace of giving” in the school by encourag- 
ing intelligent, systematic giving. 
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The secretary may do much to conserve and to promote growth by 
a system of records which show the elements of strength and weak- 
mess in the school. 

The finest team work should characterize the work of a group of 
officers and teachers. 

Let the master-motive dominate all your service for through it 
permanent life value is given to the work. 


Make this book work for you the next four years by 
glancing through it every once in a while. It is a permanent 


notebook for your use. Mark those parts of addresses and 
papers which most appeal to you. 


CHAPTER XII 
HOME VISITATION 


Report of the Department 


A. F. Sittloh Dr. G. N. Brink J. Shreve Durham 
Chairman Vice Chairman Superintendent 


Sunday School Association fourteen years ago—at the Louis- 
ville Convention. During these fourteen years, under God’s 
blessings, more than 62,300,000 people have been visited. 

During the triennium of 1908 to 1911 some 14,200,000 people were 
visited; 1911 to 1914 some 16,856,000; 1914 to 1918 some 17,680,000, 
and during the quadrennium of 1918 to 1922 some 13,600,000 people 
have been visited—a total of more than 62,300,000. 

During the past quadrennium your Superintendent of Home Visita- 
tion was asked to give much time to the general work and special 
financial campaigns of the International Sunday School Association, 
as he was glad to do, since it was needed for the whole work of the 
Association. It was impossible, however, to direct as many Home 
Visitations and visit as large number of people as in the preceding 
quadrennium, because of the time given to the general work and finan- 
cial plans; yet much was accomplished at that time, as the work was 
directed by correspondence, where it was possible. Requests for the 
Home Visitation are far greater than ever in its history. We cannot 
meet all of these requests in five years. 

Of the more than 62,300,000 people visited during the past fourteen 
years, more than 34,000,000 were not connected with any Sunday 
school, church or synagogue, and they have been placed in touch with 
the organization and religious education of their choice through the 
Home Visitation work, All other statistics, government and religious, 
show only about 44 per cent of the population of the United States, 
Canada, etc., connected with any religious organization—Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, etc., yet more than 94 per cent of the 62,300,000 
people visited through this plan, expressed a preference for some 
Sunday school, chureh or synagogue. 
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The spirit of this Home Visitation movement, and the hearty 
cooperation of all the religious organizations in its plans, secure 
expressions of preference from a larger number of people for the 
Sunday schools and churches of most cities and communities than 
they have members. Many Sunday schools have doubled their enroll- 
ment and attendance as a result of the Home Visitation work, and 
many churches have doubled their membership. 


Serves Every DEPARTMENT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


The Home Visitation Department makes only one claim, and it 
makes that claim good—That it serves every department of the Sunday 
school and church. From the first department to the last, for all ages 
and grades, we must get in touch with the people before we can enlist 
them. We cannot enroll babies on the Cradle Roll until we locate 
them. We cannot secure children for the Beginners, Primary and 
Junior Departments until we find them. We cannot get the young 
people in the Intermediate, Senior and Young People’s Departments 
until we get in touch with them. We cannot have the adults in the 
Adult Department and Service until we enlist them. We cannot have 
the “Shut-Ins” in the Home Department until we know who they are 
and where they are and what they are. We cannot save the people 
unless we teach them: We cannot teach them unless we reach them. 
Home Visitation reaches everybody everywhere. 

This plan also helps to hold those we already have in our Sunday 
schools and churches by reaching the large numbers still outside. God 
has greatly blessed the organized Sunday school work, with its cooper- 
ative plans and community programs to reach and bring all of the 
people into the Sunday schools and churches. No movement for 
religious education in the history of the world has accomplished so 
much in so short a time, but it is young yet, and has just begun. 
Only one in four of America’s population is yet in the Sunday school. 
Of our young people, there is an average of more than two girls 
outside of the Sunday school for every one we have in, and an average 
of nearly three boys outside for every one we have in the Sunday 
school. We need better equipped Sunday school buildings. We need 
better trained teachers, and more teachers; yet, as a whole, the Sunday 
school buildings of America are not half filled with people, and as a 
whole, the present Sunday school teachers could well handle and 
greatly help twice as many pupils as they have. 

The greatest peril to the cause of Christ, the church and the 
Sunday school is not any weakness within the Sunday school and 
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church, but the numbers and influence of the forces without. We 
may do good planting and the best cultivating in our own fruit garden, 
but if the shadows of selfishness fall on it and the sands of sin blow 
over it from the outside it will perish. The millions still outside are as 
dear to the heart of our Saviour as the millions we now have in our 
Sunday schools. 


SERvEs City, STATE AND ProvINcIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The Home Visitation movement serves the city, state and pro- 
vincial Sunday school associations in a very definite and large way. 
It brings such quick and large and lasting results to every local 
Sunday school and church where it is observed, that they gladly 
cooperate with the local Sunday School Association and support it in 
every way. The Home Visitation secures the interest of the entire 
community immediately. It gets so much announcement and such wide 
publicity through all newspapers that it brings the City, State or Pro- 
vincial and International Sunday School Council of Religious Educa- 
tion before all of the people in a short time—far more than it would 
be in many years of regular work, and this enables the general secre- 
tary or superintendent of the local organization and all of the assistants 
to get acquainted with a large number of new people for leader- 
ship and support along all lines. The Home Visitation leaves a large 
list of new leaders from every city and community where it is 
observed, with the local leaders, and with the proper leadership they 
can be enlisted in the entire program of religious education. 


Ati FaituHs CoopeRATE IN VISITATION 


All faiths, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, etc., cooperate heartily in the 
Home Visitation Movement. This opens every door in the city or 
community, in which the printed invitation, inviting the people to 
attend the Sunday school and church or synagogue of their choice, is 
left, and a record of the church connection or preference of every 
individual is secured. This printed invitation has been given in 
twenty-two languages. The records are given to the Sunday schools 
and churches immediately. The cooperation of all faiths enlists the 
most hearty cooperation of all educational, social, commercial, indus- 
trial and civic organizations with the religious forces in this great 
general betterment work. The work is always done in the name of the 
City, State or Provincial and International Sunday School (Ass’n) 
Council of Religious Education, and where there is a City, State or 
Provincial Sunday School headquarters, the headquarters of the Home 
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Visitation is there, but where there is no Sunday school headquarters 
in that particular city, the Chambers of Commerce, Board of Trade, 
Commercial Club, etc., always welcomes us to their buildings and 
offices for our headquarters. Newspapers not only give this work 
wide publicity, but also strong editorials and helpful cartoons. City 
and parochial schools close for it. Mayors issue proclamations and 
labor unions join with the commercial organizations in urging all their 
people to unite in this plan to make their cities “Better and Greater.” 

It is not possible to report all of the additions to the membership 
of the Sunday schools and churches from the Home Visitation work, 
since we “Home” all of our work in the local Sunday schools and 
churches, and the results of a Home Visitation are turned over to 
them to become a part of their permanent work. We do know that 
these millions have been placed in their hands, and we have 
definite records of cities that have increased their Sunday school mem- 
bership and attendance more than 400 per cent in a few years as a 
result of the Home Visitation work, of Sunday schools that have more 
than doubled in one year, of churches that have more than doubled 
their membership in one year. Literature giving this plan can be had 
from the local City, County, State, Provincial or The International 
Sunday School Council of Religious Education, 1516 Mallers Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HOME VISITATION CONFERENCE 
SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT 


J. Shreve Durham 


TP Boe report of the Home Visitation Department to the convention 

shows the work accomplished. 13,600,000 people having been 
visited during the past quadrennium, a total of more than 62,300,000 
people visited during the past fourteen years of the movement’s his- 
tory as a Department of the International Sunday School Association. 
The members of the Committee, at least, should also realize that the 
Home Visitation must raise sufficient funds to finance itself in all 
cities and communities where it is observed. We must pay all local 
bills for the large amount of printing, postage, stenographic and cler- 
ical help and general expenses necessary for so large a task, before 
any money can come to the International in return for the services of 
your International Superintendent. 
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We have the figures here for the past eight months only for the 
campaigns where the International Superintendent has given his per- 
sonal and constant direction. Some 1,300,000 people were visited— 
more than 700,000 of whom, were not connected with any Sunday 
school, church or synagogue, and were placed in touch with the organ- 
ization and religious education of their choice. The local expenses 
were $7,300. For the same period the total expenses of the Home 
Visitation Department to the International Association were $3,100.00— 
a total of $10,400.00. Under God’s blessings and the help of our Inter- 
national chairman, members of our committee and friends to this work, 
we have raised all of these amounts—all in new money, paid all these 
bills. Paid a special pledge made by the Home Visitation for the needs 
for the Educational Department of the International Association to 
meet the deficit, and have $311.85 in the treasury of the International 
Sunday School Association to the credit of the Home Visitation Depart- 
ment. We have also taken care of three state conventions and much 
general work during that time. 


INTERNATIONAL HOME VISITATION COMMITTEE 


The present International Home Visitation Committee is made up 
as follows: A. F. Sittlo, Chairman, Denver, Colorado; Dr. Gilbert 
N. Brink, Vice Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mayor Huston Quin, 
Louisville, Ky.; Dr. J. C. Robertson, Toronto, Canada; James H. Little, 
La Crosse, Kan.; Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
L. W. Simms, St. John, New Brunswick, Canada; Dr. W. S. Bovard, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mayor Tristram T. Hyde, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, St. Louis, Mo.; Paul C. Warren, Three 
Oaks, Mich.; Dr. Gilbert Glass, Richmond, Va.; E. H. Hasemeier, 
Richmond, Ind.; Dr. Albert H. Gage, Chicago, Ill.; Joseph M. Steele, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Chas. D. Bulla, San Francisco, Cal.; William 
Hamilton, Toronto, Canada; Dr. Christian Staebler, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Roland Springall, San Antonio, Texas; Dr. R. H. Boyd, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; J. Austin Murphy, (Paris, France) Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
C. B. Forward, Urbana, Ohio; Senator H. H. Phipps, Spokane, Wash. ; 
Rev. Walter A. Snow, Clarksburg, W. Va.; H. L. Baker, New Orleans, 
La.; Senator A. H. LaHuis, Zeeland, Mich.; Herman Bowmar, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Charles Banks, Mound Bayou, Miss. During the past 
quadrennium five of the members of our International Home Visitation 
Committee have been crowned: H. J. Heinz, Pittsburgh, Pa., George 
Warren Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; E. O. Excell, Chicago, Ill.; George 
W. Watts, Durham, North Carolina; and D. P. Gribben, Kansas City, 
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Mo. We miss their good counsel and cooperation, and we extend to 
their families our love and sympathy in the loss so great to them, 
and to us, 

LITERATURE AND MetHops or Work 


The literature for Home Visitation work is being developed and 
improved all the time. Many leaders state that the literature for this 
movement is the most complete in its information, instruction and 
samples of material to be used of any they have seen in any work. 
The leaflet for the instruction of visitors in a campaign has been 
recently improved by adding important points of instruction and a 
diagram showing how the assignments are made. I feel that I must 
give Mrs. Durham credit for a large share in the development of the 
literature, as she has handled much of that part of the work. The 
methods of organization, and especially the plans for the Conservation 
of the work in the local Sunday schools and churches, have been 
given the greatest attention, and we believe show the largest develop- 
ment. The literature giving every step in the organization and showing 
samples of all material used in the work, can be had from the City, 
County, State, Provincial or the International Sunday School (Associa- 
tion) Council of Religious Education, 1516 Mallers Building, Chicago. 


Home Visitation Reaching the Children 


Mrs. J. Shreve Durham 


iis RECENT years when we have known so much of famine and 

need in other countries, I doubt if there is one in this room who 
has not often wished when sitting at your plentiful table that you 
might hand to one of these hungry children the good food which we 
sometimes do not even care for, but there was no way to reach them. 
So there are other needs of children, which we can supply if we can 
only reach them. There are well equipped Sunday schools ready to 
teach them the Word of God, without which any child has a poor 
foundation or preparation for a good and useful life, but we must get 
the child and the Sunday school together, and the Home Visitation 
does find them and it directs the Sunday school to them. 

It locates the babies for the Cradle Roll, as in Dallas, one Sunday 
school had 42 babies on their Cradle Roll, and added 59 more as a 
result of the Home Visitation. The Beginner’s Department in one 
Sunday school in Detroit had 147 members and by the Home Visita- 
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tion added 149. The Primary Department of a Sunday school in 
Shreveport had 63 and added 78. The Junior Department of a Kansas 
City Sunday school, numbering 38, was increased by 46. One Sunday 
school in Toronto found through the Home Visitation, and added to 
the membership of its Children’s Department 184 new members. These 
reports chosen from widely scattered sections can be, duplicated 
wherever a Home Visitation is observed. 

Mrs Maud Junkin Baldwin, who originated the “Children’s Week” 
which is now observed all over the country, suggests as the first step 
in the organization for the Children’s Week, that a Home Visitation 
or children’s survey, be made. Mrs. Baldwin uses the same record 
card as that used by the Home Visitation Department, only adding the 
words, “Children’s Week” at the top. A Home Visitation or “Children’s 
Week” record card properly filled, gives the given name and age of 
every child, as well as the surname, address and religious connection or 
preference of the parents. There are few parents who are not more 
than willing to give the names of their children, for them to be taught, 
or to have even the entertainment and companionship which the little 
ones find in the Sunday schools. 

In San Diego, California, only last week, the leaders planned their 
Home Visitation first, with their Children’s Week to follow. The 
Home Visitation did its complete work, also laid the foundation for 
the Children’s Week. The Children’s Week was well organized with 
its many helpful features, and it also served as an important factor 
in the program for the Conservation of the Home Visitation, especially 
for all below the “Teen Age.” As a conclusion of the Children’s Week 
program there was a Sunday school parade with more than 640 autos 
and more than 2,000 children. Many of the autos were decorated 
attractively with flowers or bunting, and the many adults and great 
numbers of children in the autos, with the crowds gathered on the 
streets to watch them as they drove along the route, made this parade 
more significant than any parade for commercial or other interests, 
ever held in that city. There were many interesting banners, such 
as “The race moves forward on the feet of the children”—“Take more 
thought for the children’—“Tomorrow is Welcome Day in all Sunday 
Schools and Churches for the Home Visitation”’—“Go-To-Sunday 
School Day Sunday”—“Train the Children and you Train the Nation.” 

The Home Visitation plans for reaching the children seem almost 
perfect. Most attention is being given now to the plans for its con- 
servation, or the bringing into the Sunday schools, the children, after 
they have been found by the Home Visitation. The city-wide welcome 
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day in which all Sunday schools of ail faiths unite, is proving a most 
helpful feature. After a Home Visitation in Tulsa, all the merchants 
donated space to advertise the welcome day in the Sunday schools and 
churches. You can see from this page of one of their leading news- 
papers, the cut of a boy advertising boy’s clothing, and in the block 
beneath it, the words: “Boys! Go to your Sunday School Today.” 
The Sunday schools of that city added 1,126 new members on that 
one Sunday. 


Home Visitation Reaching the Young People 
Charles R. Fisher 


HoME Visitation means a systematic effort to reach the young 
people. If your Sunday school and church does not wish to grow— 
then do not have a Home Visitation. The Home Visitation record 
will give you the name, address, given name and age of every young 
person in the home, and a well organized follow up plan will surely 
bring them into your Sunday school. The ages of the young people 
given on the record card will enable you to know just which division 
of the Young People’s Department should have each young person. 
The young people of 15 years of age or over, may accompany an 
older visitor with more experience, and do the writing for them, and 
much other good work in the general Visitation. The older young 
people should be included on the Conservation Committee of the Sunday 
school. The sooner the church and its Sunday school learn how to 
work WITH their young people, and not FOR them, the better for 
both. Please permit your active, energetic teen age workers to share in 
the erecting of the plans to reach, hold and build up the young people 
of your community. The organization of a Young People’s Division in 
your church school will help to solve the problem. The division will 
comprise the departments of Intermediate, Senior and Young People. 
When these departments are properly officered and the officers 
trained, you will have an effective method of conservation for the 
results of the Home Visitation. There is one other step to be taken— 
there must be an adequate program provided which will hold these 
young people whom you would reach. Write your state or provincial 
office of the Council of Religious Education (Sunday School Associa- 
tion) for the four fold program. Home Visitation will find the Young 
People—Will the local Church and Sunday School pay the price of 
training leadership to draw and hold them? 
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Home Visitation Reaching Home 
Department Members 


William Hamilton 


I IMAGINE myself a pastor setting up a Home Department. I have 

carefully and prayerfully selected a superintendent, and we are 
surveying the field. Obviously, the field for operation is the congrega- 
tion, and the task is to visit every home and every unattached individual 
to solicit members. But what is the congregation? The congregation 
as known to the pastor, is being continously proven by the Home 
Visitations conducted throughout the continent, to be far short of the 
congregation—as constructed from the material put in his hands by the 
Home Visitation. The fact in the average congregation is that several 
hundreds of persons express a preference for that particular church or 
pastor, of whom they had known nothing. Take the latest list of 
those who have given you the right to regard them as members of 
your congregation, and of those added by the Home Visitation—you 
may find your most fruitful field of endeavor—certainly the part that 
most needs cultivation. The same is true regarding almost every 
branch of the congregation’s activity. None of it can be thoroughly 
done without an up-to-date list, such as is furnished by a Home 


Visitation. 


Home Visitation Reaching the Entire City 


Rey. Leslie Miller 

{is WAS the unanimous vote of the pastors in the ministerial meet- 

ing Monday morning of this week, that we secure Mr. Durham 
at the first possible date to direct the third Home Visitation in our 
city, Tulsa, Okla. Since coming into this auditorium I have been 
handed a telegram, which states that the Religious Work Committee of 
our ¥. M. C. A., made up from among the leading business men of the 
city, as well as leading pastors, had just voted unanimously to request 
Mr. Durham to come for another Home Visitation as soon as he can 
possibly do so. Our city has many problems, It is growing rapidly. 
Mr. Durham directed the first Home Visitation there in 1916. It had 
about doubled in population in four years, and he was secured to direct 
the second Home Visitation in 1920. It has greatly increased in 
population since 1920, and all desire another Home Visitation. In his 
report to you this afternoon, Mr. Durham stated that he had a report 
from the pastor of the First Presbyterian church of our city, written 
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two years ago, in which he said that he had added 239 new members 
to the church as a result of the Home Visitation.. I heard that pastor, 
Dr. C. W. Kerr, say at the ministerial meeting on Monday, that the 
Home Visitation had netted their church more than 600 new members. 
The Sunday schools of our city added 1,126 new members on one day, 
the first Sunday after the Home Visitation. We have had many good 
movements in Tulsa, so the leaders, who have been there many years, 
tell us, but they all agree that no movement, revival, or any other work 
has done so much for the welfare of the whole city, and for religious 
education, as the Home Visitation. 


Home Visitation Reaching the People 
in Rural Sections 
Mrs. C. W. Elson 


SUNDAY school leader from the rural districts of the county 

of which I am the general secretary, came to study the plan and 
get the actual experience in the work, when Mr. Durham directed the 
Home Visitation in Grand Rapids. She returned to her field, or- 
ganized the forces, divided the territory by school districts, and 
observed one of the most successful Home Visitations of which we 
know. As a result of the work they have interested and enlisted every 
man, woman and child in some form of Sunday school work. I wish 
that all who are willing to undertake such large and important tasks 
as this would follow the example of this leader, and before undertaking 
it, go and labor to secure the actual experience that they may be able 
to direct it so successfully. The rural districts have their problems 
in reaching the people for all departments of the Sunday school and 
church, just as truly as the cities, and Home Visitation proves just 
as great success in the rural section as in the city. 


Home Visitation Reaching the People 
for the Church 


Rev. R. P. Crum 


dst after the second Home Visitation in our city, Tulsa, Okla., I 

was called from a charge in the east to become Rector of the 
Episcopal church of Tulsa. \The Home Visitation records left by Mr. 
Durham, were one of the most valuable things I have ever known. 
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The number of Episcopalians in the city had not been supposed as 
large, until the Home Visitation revealed such large numbers and such 
an important field. Our church and Sunday school building was small, 
but we have gained in numbers of communicants in a tremendous way, 
our Sunday school has increased in large numbers, and we are now 
engaged in building a $300,000.00 church and Sunday school building. 
We are not only delegates to this convention, but also a committee to 
secure an engagement with Mr. Durham for another Home Visitation 
in our city at the very earliest possible date. 


Home Visitation and Go-To-Church 
School Day 


Dr. Geo. A. Joplin 


Home Visitation has been one of the most important movements in 

connection with the work of our Sunday School Association in 
religious education. Mr. Durham began his work in Kentucky, his 
home state. We had the first state-wide Home Visitation that was ever 
observed. The entire state covered in a very complete way on one 
afternoon, The mountain sections did fine work, as well as the cities. 
A group of our leaders were gathered to consider further plans to 
reach the people and increase our Sunday school membership, and 1 
suggested the plan for “Go-To-Sunday School Day.” We made the 
Home Visitation one of the first steps in this great movement, and each 
year as it has been observed in Kentucky, we have added thousands 
of new pupils and permanent members to the Sunday schools of all 


sections of our state. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT 


At the Buffalo Convention, 1918, Mr. W. C. Pearce was elected 
Superintendent of the Field Department. At that time a strict inter- 
pretation as to the scope of the department had not been outlined. 
Therefore, as interpreted by the Department Superiitendent, it included 
the work of organizing the states and provinces and also the mission fields 
of Mexico, Central America, Canal Zone, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian 
Islands and Alaska. It also included the work among the Negroes, 
both educational and organization, Community Training Schools, Asso- 
ciation Officer Training Conferences, both state and provincial. There 
were at that time two assistants to the Superintendent of the Field 
Department. Mr. E. W. Halpenny was the Education Promotion 
Secretary and Mr. A. M. Locker was the Organization Promotion Sec- 
retary. This Department also had the responsibility for making the 
schedules for all state and provincial conventions and meetings of State 
Executive Committees and Association Officer Training Conferences. 
The continent at that time had been divided into ten districts for the 
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purpose of holding Association Officer Training Conferences for Inter- 
national, State and Provincial Officers. 

During the winter of 1918 and 1920, three such district conferences 
were held: One in Portland, Maine, another in Albany, New York, and 
the other in Ft. Wayne, Indiana. The attendance at the first two was 
fairly represented. The third was comparatively small. It,was the 
judgment of the department that further conferences of this type were 
impracticable. Instead of these conferences, it was recommended that 
state wide and regional conferences be held with a member of the Field 
Department staff of the International Sunday School Association 
present at these conferences. Thirteen states have held such state wide 
or regional conferences during the past three years. Pennsylvania 
was the first state to inaugurate a state wide Associational Training 
Conference. They have proven eminently successful in that state. 
Iowa has held a conference of this type during the last six years, each 
succeeding year with increased numbers and great interest and profit 
to the work of the state. Other states such as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
New York, and Missouri have held very successful state wide and 
regional conferences of this type. 


Work OF THE FIELD DEPARTMENT DEFINED 


At the Birmingham meeting of the International Executive Com- 
mittee, February, 1920, the following statement of principles and scope 
of the Field Department was outlined and adopted by that Committee: 

The Department of Field Work is responsible for the creation, 
development and maintenance of the necessary organizations and 
agencies through which the educational program of the Association 
can be distributed to the field. 

Those organizations consist of associations in all recognized units 
of territory which are directly auxiliary to the International Asso- 
ciation. 

This department is responsible for promoting greater efficiency in 
the auxiliary associations by counsel, guidance, and active co-operation. 

It should also encourage the auxiliary associations to secure the 
organization in accordance with a recognized plan of similar associa- 
tions in counties, townships or districts, and cities. 

The Department of Field Work shall co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration by systematic efforts in accordance 
with the definite plans of the latter to secure the proper financial sup- 
sort of the International Association from each auxiliary association. 
(As a temporary measure the Department of Field Work shall repre- 
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sent the Department of Business Administration in the field untii the 
latter Department can place its own special representatives in the field 
to promote the business efficiency of the auxiliary associations.) 

The Department of Field Work has its contact with auxiliary asso- 
ciations through their executive committees, this contact being estab- 
lished by the Field Superintendent and staff, with the assistance of the 
divisional superintendents. 

The following outline of Field Department responsibilities were 
submitted to the Board of Trustees and adopted as a guide for the 
work of this Department. 


I, GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


1. States and Provinces. 


(a) Annual Convention. (Organization.) 
(b) General Officers, Executive Committee and Board 
of Trustees. 
(c) Employed General Secretary, Office Secretary, and 
e Equipment. 
(d) Statistical Report. 
(e) State Standard. 


2. Counties. 


(a) Annual Convention. (Organization.) 

(b) General and Divisional Officers and Committees. 
(c) Statistical Report. 

(d) County Standard. 

(e) County Budget and State Pledge. 

(f) Every County Organized. 


3. Cities. 


(a) Organized as suggested in Manual. 
(b) Annual Convention or Council. 
(c) General Officers, Executive Coimmittee, Board of 
Trustees. 
(d) Board of Religious Education. 
(e) Employed Secretary and Office Secretary, and 
adequately equipped office. 
(f£) Statistical Report. 
(g) City Budget and State Pledge. 
II. DivistonaL ORGANIZATION. (In keeping with International Di- 
visional Policies.) 
1. States and Provinces. 
(a) Divisional Committees. 
(1) Children’s. 
(2) Young People’s. 
(3) Adult. 
(4) Administrative. 
(b) Divisional Superintendents. 
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2. Counties. 
(a) Divisional Superintendents. 
(b) Divisional Committees. 

3. Cities. 


(a) Divisional Superintendents. 
(b) Divisional Committees. 


III. AssocraTIon OFFICERS’ CONFERENCES (Organization and Program) 


1. State or Provincial. 
2. County groups. 
3. County. 


IV. Securtnc GENERAL SECRETARIES OR STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
1. Discover them. 
2. Develop them by means of the apprenticeship plan if pos- 


sible. 
3. Install them. 


V. INstTRUCTION FOR ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


1. General Manual. 
2. Convention Bulletin. 
3. Association Officers’ Conference Bulletin. 


4. Statistical Bulletin. 
5. New Bulletins as the needs of the field may demand. 


VI. STANDARDS 


1. State Standard. 

2. County Standard. 

3. County Standard Chart. 

4, School Standard Chart. 

5. Special standards for new and weak fields. 

At the Birmingham meeting in 1920, Mr. A. M. Locker was chosen 
Superintendent of the Field Department. The scope of this Depart- 
ment had been very clearly outlined and limited largely to organiza- 
tion of the field on a basis that would carry the program of religious 
education outlined by the Committee on Education. It was my privi- 
lege to give full time to this Department from February, 1920, to June, 
1921. 
In order to properly measure the State Sunday School Associations 
as to their ability to carry the program, a State Standard has been in 
use for four years. This standard was wrought out by a Committee 
appointed of General Secretaries and members of the International 
staff. It was submitted to the Committee on Education and later to 
the International Executive Committee and passed for use as a measure 
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of organization for states and provinces during the present quadren- 
nium. 

We realize that the standard is not at all adequate to measure all 
the work accomplished by the various state associations. It is doubt- 
ful whether a standard can be secured which would adequately do 
that thing. However, it does measure in a very definite way the neces- 
sary machinery for the promotion of the program of religious educa- 
tion to reach not only the community activities, but also every local 
school of each entire field. During these past four years there has 
been a steady increase in the development of the organizations of the 
various states and provinces. We hereby submit a standard that has 
been in use during the past four years as a basis for the measure- 
ment of state and provincial associations. 


STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT FOR STATE AND 
PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


I. GerNERAL ORGANIZATION (14 Credits) 


. State or Provincial Executive Committee. 

. Complete organization by County units. 

Delegate at State or Provincial Convention. 

. Apportionment or pledge paid. 

. Statistical report rendered. 

. Member at International Executive Committee meeting. 
. Delegates at International Quadrennial Convention. 


II. EnucatTionaL DEPARTMENT (6 Credits) 


8. Educational Superintendent. 
9. Educational Committee. 


III. Cuwupren’s Diviston (20 Credits) 


10. State or Provincial Superintendent. 

11. State or Provincial Committee. 

12. County Superintendent in each County. 
13. Students at International Training School. 
14. Superintendents’ Annual Conference. 

15. Observance of Children’s Week. 


WV. Youna Prorte’s Division (20 Credits) 


16. State or Provincial Superintendent. 

17. State or Provincial Committee. 

18. County Superintendent in each County. 
19. Adult Training Conference. 

20. Students at International Training School. 
21. Older Boys’ (15-19) Conference. 
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22. Older Girls’ (15-19) Conference. 

23. Young Men’s and Women’s (18-24) Conference. 
24. Older Boys’ Council. 

25. Older Girls’ Council. 

26. Young Men’s and Women’s Council. 

27. Represented at Older Boys’ Camp Conference. 
28. Represented at Older Girls’ Camp Conference. 


V. Avutt Division (20 Credits) 


29. State or Provincial Superintendent. 

30. State or Provincial Committee or Federation. 
31. County Superintendent in each County. 

32. State or Provincial Conference. 

33. Students at International Training School. 


VI. Scoot ApMINIstRATION Divtston (20 Credits) 


34. State or Provincial Superintendent. 

35. State or Provincial Committee. 

36. County Superintendents. 

37. State or Provincial Conference. 

38. Students at International Training School. 


On January of each year we secure a report of the standing of the 
various states and provinces as measured by the above standard. We 
are glad to submit the standing of the states and provinces on February 
Ist, 1922. 


While on the face of it the report does not look very encouraging, 
yet there have been marked improvements during the past four years. 
You will notice that the General Organization stands highest with an 
average of 77 per cent. Next comes the Children’s Division with 55 
per cent and next the Educational with 55.3 per cent. The general 
average is 44.2 per cent. In other words, our educational machinery 
in the various states and provinces is 44.2 per cent efficient in its 
power to carry a real program of religious education to its constituents. 
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CoMPARATIVE RATING OF STATES AND PROVINCES AS MEASURED BY THE 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL STANDARD 
February Ist, 1922. 
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We have had many criticisms on this standard because state officials 
tell us that they are doing many worth while things in their states that 
this standard does not give any credit for. We have carefully filed these 
complaints and by the help of the Field Department Committee and 
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the Committee on Education we are ready to submit a new standard 
for the next quadrennium. We believe the new standard will remedy 
some of the defects of the old in measuring the real work of the State 
and Provincial Sunday School Associations. This standard has been 
passed upon by the Field Department Committee and the subcommittee 
on Education, but has not been passed upon officially by either the 
Committee on Education or the International Executive Committee. 
However, we are of the opinion that in the main it may be voted as 
a guide for the next quadrennium. We are also submitting herewith 
suggestive standards for both County and District Associations. 


TENTATIVE STANDARD OF ORGANIZATION 


STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


I. GENERAL ORGANIZATION (39 credits) 


1. Organization. 


(7) (a) State Executive Committee organization on 50-50 
basis. 
(10) (b) Full time general secretary. 
(5) (c) Office with equipment and clerical help. 


2. Meetings. 


(2) (a) Annual Executive Committee meeting. 
(2) (b) Council officers conference. 
(2) (c) Annual state or regional convention. 


3. Representation. 


(2) (a) Every county represented in state or regional 
convention. 

(2) (b) State representation in annual meeting of Inter- 
national Executive Committee. 


4. (2) Statistics annual report to International office. 
5. (5) Finances Tithe paid monthly to International Council. 


II. Generar Epucation (13 credits) 


6. (5) Superintendent of Education. 

7. (2) Active State Committee. 

8. (3) Active Superintendent in each county. 

9. (2) Educational Superintendents conference. 

10. (1) Represented at International Training School. 
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Ill. 


IV. 


Wale 


Ill. 
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CuHILpREN’s Division (13 credits) 


1i. (5) Superintendent of Children’s Division. 

12. (2) Active State Committee. 

13. (3) Active Superintendent in each county. 

14. (2) Children’s Division Superintendents conference. 
15. (1) Represented at International Training School. 


Younc Peropre’s Division (13 credits) 


16. (5) Superintendent of Young People’s Division. 

17. (1) Active State Committee. 

18. (1) Active Superintendent in each county. 

19. (1) Institutes for leaders of Young People’s work. 

20. (1) Young People’s conference. 

21. (2) Represented at International Training School. 

22. (1) Young People’s Sunday School Councils. 

23. (2) Represented at O. B. and O. G. Camp conferences. 


Aputt Division (11 credits) 


24. (5) Superintendent of Adult Division. 

25. (2) Active State Committee. 

26. (2) Active Superintendent in each county. 

27. (1) Adult Superintendent conference. 

28. (1) Representatives at International Training School. 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATION Division (11 credits) 


29. (5) Superintendent of School Administration Division. 

30. (2) Active State Committee. 

31. (2) Active Superintendent in each county. 

32. (1) School Administration Division Superintendent’s con- 
ference. 

33. (1) Representatives at International Training School. 


TENTATIVE County STANDARD 
ORGANIZATION 


1. (5) County completely officered. 
2. (5) Districts completely officered. 


MEETINGS 
1. (5) Annual conventions of the county held. 
2. (5) Annual convention held in each District or Town- 


ship. 

Si (@) Peal county executive committee meeting 
eld. 

REPORTS 


1. (5) Complete annual statistical report sent to State office. 
' 2. (5) County officers’ reports at county conventions. 


IV. 


VAL. 


Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 
Vit. 
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REPRESENTATION 


1. (5) At State convention. 
2. (5) At county, sectional or state efficiency conferences. 


FINANCES 


1. (5) Budget adopted. 
2. (5) County expenses provided. 
3. (5) Apportionment paid in full. 


(20) Every school a standard school. 


(20) County school of principles and methods (standard train- 
ing school). 


SuccesTtep District STANDARD 


ORGANIZATION 

1. (10) District completely officered. 

2. (10) Every school officially visited during convention year. 
MEETINGS 

1. (5) Annual convention of district held. 

2. (5) Semi-annual district committee meeting held. 
REPORTS 


1. (5) Annual report of every school in the district sent to 
the county secretary. 
2. (5) District officers’ report at county convention. 


REPRESENTATION 


1. (5) At county convention. 
2. (5) At county, sectional or state efficiency conference. 


FINANCES 
1. (10) Financial obligation met in full. 
(20) Every school a standard school. 


(20). Every school represented in county school of principles and 
methods. 


These are not arbitrary in any sense of the word, but mere sug- 
gestions for the work of state and provincial associations. 

All of the states and provinces during the past quadrennium have 
held their annual conventions except Nevada, Tennessee and New 
Mexico. Reports from Conventions attended by the International Staff 
during the past year give the following facts: 
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(a) Total number of counties in these states, 2,464; number organized, 
1,980. 


(b) Number of counties attaining all points of the County Standard, 
48, or less than 2 per cent. 


(c) Standard Counties: Missouri, first, with 12 counties. Eastern 
Washington, second, with 9 counties. Pennsylvania, third, with 
8 counties. West Virginia, fourth, with 7 counties. lowa, fifth, 
with 4 counties. 


(d) Total number of Sunday School conventions or institutes reported, 
including state, county or district, held in these states, in 1921, 
was 12,096, 


(e) Total number of delegates present at these conventions, 71,909. 


(£) Indiana leads in the total number of registered delegates paying 
$1.00 registration fee, the attendance at that state convention 
being 3,851. 
Iowa, second, with 2,858. 
Kansas, third, with 2,813. 
Michigan, fourth, with 2,550. 
Missouri, fifth, with 2,222. 


Tour PLAN oF STATE AND PROVINCIAL CONVENTIONS 


We have been attempting during the past few years to schedule the 
annual conventions of states and provinces in tours. We have not 
been as successful as we hoped that we might be. However, there is 
an improvement this year over previous years and some of the dif- 
ficulties in grouping states for annual conventions have been removed. 
We have had sympathetic co-operation in our effort, but many of the 
states have constitutional provisions or traditions and set dates and 
time of the year when their conventions must be held. At least they 
think so and that makes it so. When some of the traditions and con- 
stitutional provisions can be eliminated we believe the group plan of 
holding state and provincial conventions will meet with favor through- 
out the entire field. It saves money and time of the International 
staff. If we could secure complete co-operation of our state and 
provincial officials in mapping out definite tours for state and provincial 
conventions we could furnish two International workers at no more 
expense than it costs us now to furnish one. We are hoping and pray- 
ing to complete the plan and secure its official adoption in our work 
for the future. 


Divinep INTEREST 


On June 1, 1921, the Board of Trustees urged me to accept the 
position of Business Superintendent and Office Superintendent in addi- 
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tion to the work of the Field Department. Because of a financial 
stringency in our field and the release of Mr. W. C. Pearce, who had 
been Business Superintendent, to the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, it was necessary to limit our staff and increase individual respon- 
sibility in the work to be accomplished. The position of Business and 
Office Superintendent was accepted under protest, but there seemed no 
other way to meet the financial condition that was then confronting 
us in the International Sunday School Association. 

For the past year I have been giving most of my time to finance and 
very little thought and attention has been given to the work of the 
Field Department. Therefore, my report is necessarily brief and con- 
fined to a few fundamental facts relative to the organization of the 
field. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A. M. Locker, 
Field Superintendent. 
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FIELD WORKERS’ CONFERENCES 


Standard for State Organization 
William S. Bovard 


to be carried out. What definite types of work is the State 
force to promote? List these carefully. The organization is, 
of course, to be largely determined by what is to be undertaken by it. 
The Council is the fifty-fifty group formerly called The Executive 
Committee. This should not be too large. It should be fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole state and of the churches. 
This Council should organize itself into a series of standing com- 
mittees, first of all such as, 


ANS first step is the determination of the cooperative program 


1. Committee on General Education. 

2. Committee on Children’s Division. 

3. Committee on Young People’s Work. 
4. Committee on Adult Work. 

5. Finance Committee. 


To these may be added or subtracted as the nature of the work 
to be done would dictate. 

After the Standing Committees are provided the question of the 
employed staff is in order. There should be the usual organization of 
the Council, of course, with its Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer. Then there should be a strong, capable 
general secretary who will be the Executive Office of the Council. 
Under his supervision and as members of his working staff there may 
be: 

(1) Superintendent of General Education. 

(2) Superintendent of Children’s Work. 

(3) Superintendent of Young People’s Work. 

(4) Superintendent of Adult Work. 

(5) Superintendent of Finance Work, and any others whose services 
may be called for by the program. 


The wise general secretary will canvass the resources in workers 
connected with denominational agencies, as to how many of them 
and how much of their time might be available for the cooperative 
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program. This canvass might yield a force of workers that would 
make unnecessary some contemplated expansion of the regular staff. 

The question of meetings of the Council, and other group meetings, 
should be considered carefully as to time, place and membership, as 
well as to the ends to be sought. 

The budget will be greatly simplified as to what its proportions 
should be and as to the sources from which it is to be secured if 
the first suggestion as to definiteness and worthwhileness of the pro- 
gram shall be heeded. 


In the discussion it was held that it was better for the local Sunday 
school not to be passed by in regard to making an annual contribution 
to the work of the County and State Association, because of its educa- 
tional influence upon the next generation of givers for religious edu- 
cation. The opinion was expressed that many small contributions from 
the boys and girls was more valuable than a single large contribution 
from a rich man. The most valuable statement made on this topic was 
based on the experience of Nebraska, in which state as a result of ten 
years’ effort, from 90 to 95 per cent of the budget of the State Associa- 
tion was obtained from local churches which place the item in their 
own budget. Attention was called to the fact that throughout the 
country there was very little opposition on the part of local Sunday 
schools toward contributing to Sunday School Association work, but 
that when opposition was encountered it frequently came from the 
overhead official forces in the denominational bodies. 


In the absence of Dr. W. E. Chalmers, June 23d, due to illness, Mr. 
A. M. Locker called attention to the section on General Education in 
the standard of organization for a State Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education, and briefly commented upon the requirements 
involved. 

The discussion, June 23d, was formally opened by J. L. Alexander. 
He stated that the organization of a state association depended upon the 
following considerations: First, that there are two programs, the 
denominational and the community programs. Whenever two or more 
denominations combine in any activity the work is to be done under 
the general direction of the state association or of its auxiliary. 
Second, the distinct need for an overhead organization. This is due 
primarily, to the fact that the instruction and administration is on the 
basis of age groupings. Third, the divisional superintendents are super- 
intendents of education for their respective age groupings. The divi- 
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sional superintendents may report to a general superintendent of edu- 
cation, who coordinates their work, or an educational promotion super- 
intendent may be appointed to take charge of teacher training, week- 
day religious instruction, vacation Bible schools and such other educa- 
tional matters not assigned to the divisional superintendents. 

The question was raised whether it would not be better to have an 
international specialist in general administration to give supervision to 
the state divisional superintendents rather than to have graded super- 
vision through divisional specialists. In reply it was stated that the 
local Sunday schools were asking for expert advice and discounted the 
statements of general field workers, and that the same demand came 
from the state and county officers. 

Attention was called to the fact that the general practice not to elect 
persons to official positions who had been trained for their tasks but 
those who had the qualities which promised effective service and who 
then wanted to know “what is my job?,” and proceed to get ready to 
do business. These persons want the divisional specialists help; they 
want instruction from those who have the broad theoretical knowledge 
and who by local experience have the practical knowledge also of what 
will work. Divisional organization in counties and districts is neces- 
sary to get positive results. 


TENTATIVE COUNTY STANDARD 


Submitted by Walter Hutton to the Field Workers’ Conference, 
June 24th 


I. Organization—County adequately officered. 

II. Meetings—1. Annual conventions of the county held. 2. Semi- 
Annual county executive committee meeting held. 

III. Representation—1. At State convention. 2. At county, sec- 
tional or state officers’ conference. 

IV. Reporis—l1. Complete annual statistical report sent to state 
office. 2. County officers’ reports at county convention. 

V. Finances—1. Budget adopted. 2. County expenses provided. 
3. Apportionment paid in full. 

VI. Every School a Standard School. 

Discussion June 24th was opened by J. L. Rogers: What is the pur- 
pose of a standard? A standard is a guide to show what needs to be 
done to complete the track of organization to carry the program. The 
track system should not be so extensive that one may get lost on the 
side tracks. 


— 
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The standard as presented by Mr. Hutton has been before the state 
secretaries for two full years, and represents the result of thorough 
study and experience. Progress is made by what can be obtained and 
not by requiring so much as to antagonize or discourage experienced 
workers, The organization of districts should be subject to interpreta- _ 
tion to suit local conditions. 

In the general discussion which followed the need for a standard 
for the continent was emphasized. There were objections to the elimi- 
nation of district organization. On the other hand it was maintained 
that district organization will not work in the large cities. In such 
cities there are found superintendents’ associations organized upon de- 
nominational lines. There are five in Chicago, and six in Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh was named as a city in which district organization had 
secured some measure of success. 

As there was a unanimous feeling in the conference that a county 
standard is required upon motion a committee was appointed to whom 
the standard submitted by Mr. Howard was referred with instructions 
to report at the session on Monday. 

Mr. J. H. Engle, chairman of the committee appointed on June 24, 
presented the report with brief explanatory remarks. Upon motion, 
the report (as presented two days previously) was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Upon the motion of A. M. Locker, it was voted to eliminate from 
the Field Department Manual the suggested District standard as printed 
in the report of the Committee on Education. 

The Plan for Cooperation in Field Work was presented by Dr. 
Hopkins. 

Exhibit B in the joint agreement is important but it is more impor- 
tant to secure cooperation in the field. Where there has been difficulty 
in getting Exhibit B adopted it has been due to the lack of cooperation 
in the field. It would be highly desirable during the coming year to 
present banners to those states in which a large amount of work is 
done together by the state and denominational forces. 

The preparation of the program is the most delicate topic included 
under this subject. Serious thought should be given about the way 
to begin. The first call to get the workers together should be made 
through the Chicago office. Let every worker hunt for parts of field 
work which can be done together. The total payroll of the denomina- 
tional boards and the territorial associations include about 750 men 


and women. 
After a task is discovered and the call for a conference has been 
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issued let the utmost care be exercised of the spirit in which the work 
is undertaken. Let prayer be offered on this account. The whole 
enterprise can be wrecked if the wrong spirit prevails. A list should 
be made of all men and women who work in a given area, and see what 
persons can be used for a given task. 

May not some members of the denominational field forces be used 
to fill temporary vacancies on the staff of the territorial body. It is 
desirable to make the best and most economic use of all available forces 
before raising additional money to employ new workers. The first duty 
is to see if a certain person is competent for the job under considera- 
tion, then to interview the person, and afterwards to negotiate with the 
denominational board concerned. May it not be feasable to have a 
common office for the territorial and denominational field workers. 

At as early a date after this convention, let the field workers be 
brought together, and at least an informal organization effected regard- 
less of Exhibit B. Let the discussion of mooted questions be avoided. 
Let a thorough study be made of the work that can be done together 
for the children, for the young people, for the adults, for local school 
administration, for community training schools, for week-day religious 
instruction, etc. If a leadership training school is to be established, let 
all the forces be used. 

Why not let this common task be financed locally? At any rate 
the cost of travel and entertainment. Ultimately some people must 
pay the cost, why not those who receive the direct benefits. The de- 
nominational boards are in constant need of funds just as well as the 
territorial bodies. If there is either a balance on hand, or a deficit 
incurred let it be shared equitably so that all workers shall be on the 
same basis. 

Questions were asked and answered as Dr. Hopkins presented the 
subject. It was suggested that if an honorarium is to be paid that it 
should be limited and fully understood in advance. 

The discussion of methods of financing elicited the information that 
in the states of New Jersey and Nebraska the entire budget is met by 
contribution from the county associations, 

A final review was made to emphasize the following items: 

1. Cooperative work is first of all to be made effective in the field. 

2. Let great care be exercised in the approach. 

3. Let the field forces get together at an early date to plan the pro- 
gram, to learn how to carry it out, and to discuss all relations involved. 


cw oe 


a 
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County Standards for the Divisions 
Paul H. Vieth 


General Secretary, Missouri S. S. Association 


Oo] HERE are always two things to be borne in mind, the ideal and 

the real. The ideal is the theoretical, the thing as it ought to be. 
It is continually changing, and as we are making progress we are 
continually approaching it. We must continue to realize our ideals. 
The ideal may be far from the real as we now find it. But there is 
also the real. We must idealize this real condition as we find it—make 
it as nearly the ideal as possible. In presenting these standards I 
have in mind some very real conditions as they are. To meet these 
conditions these standards have been established, and have been found 
very effective in our state. 

A standard in the true sense of the word should be a measure of 
perfection. In the sense I am using it, however, it is not a standard 
of complete perfection, but perfection in some specific things only. 
Many things which would be very valuable to have in some counties 
at least must of necessity be left out. Our standard therefore takes 
on the nature of a goal. In so far as the points which are used are 
concerned, perfection is required to reach the standard. As a goal or 
program, this standard is very valuable to the beginner. 

Looking at the standard in the light of the above interpretation, 
I will mention the following characteristics which it should possess: 
(1) It must be brief and concise, to avoid confusion; (2) It must 
be intelligible, easily understood; (3) It must be simple in the sense 
that the credits can be easily figured; (4) It must be flexible in its 
application, in the sense that it applies with equal fairness to the 
various types of counties; (5) It must be attainable, not hopelessly 
out of reach. 

SUGGESTED STANDARDS 


We have a community and a local school program. With this in 
mind, the points of credit should be equally divided between these two, 
so as not to emphasize the one at the expense of the other. The 
standards presented herewith are given not as a model but as a 
guide. They have been used successfully for three years in Missouri. 
I have a growing conviction that the divisional standards should be 
made a part of the general county standard, so that every officer will 
see and promote the program in its entirity, and not simply his parti- 


cular part of it. 
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County CHILDREN’s Division STANDARD. 


1. Complete supervision: 


(5) a. County Children’s Division Superintendent. 

(5) b. Superintendent in each district. 

(10) 2. Annual report to state Children’s Division Superintendent. 
3. Children’s Division work presented in county voncention: 

(5) a. Address. 

(3) b. Conference. 

(10) 4. Annual efficiency conference. 

(10) 5. Promotion of Children’s Week. 

(50) 6. Schools attaining denominational standards. 

This standard is an ideal—and cannot be completely attained by 
and county, possibly for some time to come. The amount of credit 
each point carries appears before the statement of the point. The first 
five, which are association points, carry 50 per cent or half of the 
whole. The last—or local school point—also carries 50 per cent. 

To compute the sixth point add the amount of credit attained by 
each school, divide by the number of schools in the county, and this 
result divide by two. The latter is necessary, since the point carries 
only half of the percentage of the whole standard. 

A county will receive recognization by the state when the first five 
points are attained and 15 per cent on the last point. Higher honor will 
be accorded a county when the entire standard is attained. (See 
“Denominational Standards” for further information.) 


County YOUNG PEoPLE’s DiviIsION STANDARD. 


1. Complete supervision: 


(5) a. County Young People’s Superintendent. 
(5) b. Young People’s Superintendent in each district. 
(10) 2. Annual report to state Young People’s Superintendent. 
3. Children’s Division work presented in county convention: 
(5) a. Address. 
(5) b. Conference. 
(10) 4. Annual efficiency conference. 
5. Annual promotion: 
(5) a. Father and Son Week. 
(5) b. Mother and Daughter Week. : 
(50) 6. All Young People’s Division classes organized and reporting 
annually. 
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The amount of credit appears before each point. The first five 
total 50 per cent. The sixth point offers a possible 50 per cent. 

Proportionate credit will be allowed on the sixth point. The number 
of young people’s classes organized and reporting will be divided by 
the total number of young people’s classes in the county. This divided 
by two will give the credit on point six. 

Every county will be rated in percentage for the points attained. 
Those reaching 75 per cent (50 per cent on the first five points and 
25 per cent on the sixth), or more, will be awarded the Young People’s 
Division pennant. 


County ApuLT Division STANDARD 


1. Complete supervision: 


(5) a. County Adult Division Superintendent. 
()) b. Superintendent in each district. 

2. Annual report: 
(5) a. To state Adult Division Superintendent. 


(5) b. To County Convention. 
3. Adult Division work presented in county convention: 
(5) a. Address. 
(5) b. Conference. 
(10) 4. Annual efficiency conference. 
(10) 5. Superintendent in training. 
(50) 6. Local school points: 
a. Adult class organized and reporting. (15) 
b. Home department. (15) 
c. Parent study class. (20) 


The amount of credit appears before each point. The first five 
total 50 per cent, the sixth point depends upon the local schools and 
is given a possible 50 per cent. 

Proportionate credit will be given on point six. Credit for each 
sub-point is indicated after same. To figure the credit for point six, 
multiply the credit for each sub-point by the number of schools in 
the county (not merely the number of schools reporting). 

Each county will be rated according to the points attained. Those 
reaching 75 per cent (50 per cent on the first five points and 25 per 
cent on the sixth), or more, will be awarded the Adult Division 


pennant. 
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County ADMINISTRATION DivisIoN STANDARD. 


1. Complete supervision : 


(5) a. County Administration Superintendent. 

(5) b. Administration Superintendent in each District. 
2. Annual Reports: 

(5) a. To State Administration Superintendent, 

(5) b. To County Convention. 


3. Administration work presented in County Convention: 
(5) a. Address. 
(5) b. Conference. 
(10) 4. Annual efficiency conference. 
(10) 5. Annual promotion of Teacher Training Week. 
(50) 6. Local school points: 
a. Organization. 


(1) Graded school. (5) 

(2) Adequate records. (5) 
b. Instruction. 

(1) Graded instruction. (5) 


(2) Missionary ine*ruction. (5) 

(3) Temperance instruction. (5) 
c. Training. 

(1) Teacher training. (10) 

(2) Worker’s conference. (10) 

(3) Workers’ library. (5) 


CHAPTER XIV 


TEACHERS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


FINDINGS 


ECAUSE of the strategic position which the pastor holds he 
B should be given a complete appreciation of the whole task of 

religious education, if not before then while pursuing his semin- 
ary studies. The courses in the seminary, however, should not only fur- 
nish ministers a point of view, but also provide technical training for 
directors of religious education. The basic courses should include at 
least sociology, psychology, and pedagogy divided into the rich array 
of subjects under such departments. 

Owing to the fact that the professor of religious education in college 
and seminary finds himself under the stigma cast upon all new courses 
by the older disciplines, he should be loyal and seek the more earnestly 
to place his work upon a dignified basis. Consider the student as a 
unit in a church college. The department of religion or of religious 
education itself, motivated by life, should furnish the invitation for 
all other departments. 

On motion of Walter S. Athearn the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved that this group proceed to form a simple organization to 
consist of president, secretary, and three committees as follows: 
program, permanent organization, and membership attendance. 


Departments of Religious Education in 
Theological Seminaries 
Luther A. Weigle 


Yale University 


HAT departments of religious education should be maintained in 
the theological seminaries of today, seems so obvious as to require 
no discussion. It is of strategic importance that the men who are 
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in training for the ministry of preaching and pastoral service should 
understand the teaching function of the Christian church and become 
fitted for leadership in this, as well as in other aspects of the church’s 
work. And it is perhaps of no less importance that there should be 
men in training for the teaching ministry of the churches, in director- 
ships of religious education, who live in the same dormitories with 
men who are in training for the pastorate, sit in the same classrooms 
and must meet the same standards. 

Without exposition or discussion, I state simply certain reasons 
which appear to me to justify these statements. First, with respect 
to the training of men who plan to become ministers-in-charge of 
parishes, preachers and pastors: 

(1) As minister-in-charge, such a man, if he serves one of the 
better churches, may be able to turn over the direct responsibility for 
the educational work of his church to an assistant pastor, teaching 
minister, or director of religious education. Many ministers-in-charge 
will not be able to do this, but will be obliged to rely upon the volun- 
tary unpaid services of a director or superintendent drawn from the 
membership of the church. In either case, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the minister should understand and appreciate sound standards 
of religious education and should tender to the director or superinten- 
dent, whether professional or volunteer, a full measure of sympathy 
and cooperation. There are churches where the minister ignores, 
and some in which he even hinders, the work of religious education. 
The seminaries can soon make such situations improbable, if not im- 
possible. 

(2) The minister-in-charge does more than any other single person 
or force, to determine policies and inspire public opinion within the 
congregation which he serves. He has been called to be the leader of 
that congregation in spiritual things, both of worship and service. If 
he fulfills his leadership, it is of essential importance that he should 
sufficiently understand and appreciate the principles and methods of 
religious education to give to it proper place in the church’s program, 
and to keep it before the minds of the church’s members, at such times 
and in such ways as may be wise. 

(3) The minister-in-charge bears a larger measure of responsi- 
bility, as a rule, than any other person, for the share which his church 
is willing to assume in cooperative movements among the churches and 
within the community. In no field of the church’s work and service 
perhaps, is there more need for effective cooperation than in the effort 
to supply adequate religious education to the children and youth of 
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America, who are being trained in public schools which almost wholly 
ignore religion, The minister who knows little about religious educa- 
tion may not only prevent his own church from assuming its share of 
a necessary cooperative enterprise; he may, by so doing, weaken or 
prevent the enterprise and retard the religious development of the 
whole community. 

(4) The minister-in-charge, both through the pulpit and through 
manifold contacts of the pastoral relation, can do more than anyone 
else to determine the spiritual life of the families in the homes of 
the parish, and to enlist the intelligent, whole-hearted cooperation of 
parents with the church school for the religious education of their 
children. 

(5) In the majority of churches, which are unable to employ more 
than the one minister and can command only the volunteer service of 
a Sunday school superintendent whose time is much occupied with 
other concerns, the conception and actual undertaking of any forward 
movements toward better religious education, depend for the most part, 
usually, upon the intelligence and initiative of the minister. Where 
there is no educational vision on the part of the minister, the children 
are apt to perish. 

(6) The minister should be fitted to assume a share, at least, of the 
work of training the teachers and prospective teachers of the school 
of his church. In three fields, at least, he presumably knows more than 
other folk in the parish—the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, church history and the doctrines of the Christian faith. Some 
of the subjects in these fields, certainly, he should teach to those who 
are in turn to be the teachers of the children of the church. But he 
is not fitted to teach any of these subjects to the teachers of children, 
unless he understands and appreciates the aims and standards of reli- 
gious education. 

(7) The minister should conceive his own work, as preacher, 
pastor, and leader of the moral and religious life of his people, in 
educational terms. Here we strike upon bedrock. This is the most 
fundamental of all reasons for the training of ministers in the princi- 
ples of religious education. The whole of the life and work of the 
Christian church is in a real and vital sense an educational enterprise. 
The primary interest and ultimate concern of the church is with per- 
sons. It seeks to bring persons into fellowship with God through 
Christ, to expose them to the influence of his Spirit, to teach them to 
know and help them to do his will, and so to promote their moral 
and spiritual growth. Its purpose is thus educational, in the deepest 
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and truest sense of the term. There is no proper antithesis between 
evangelistic and educational ways of conceiving the function of the 
Christian church. Not evangelism or education, is the alternative; the 
purpose and work of the church is that of evangelism through the 
moral and religious education of all, old and young, who come within 
the range of its influence. The church should be, in the best sense of 
the term, an educational institution; the minister, a teacher of the 
people. 


Must ConcEIvE WorkK IN EDUCATIONAL TERMS 


The minister must be trained in the theological seminary, therefore, 
to conceive his work as a whole in educational terms and to set it in 
right relation to other factors of human life which operate to mold 
public opinion and to shape the growth and education of the souls of 
men. He must know how to test and evaluate the various items of the 
program and life of his church, in the light of the church’s ultimate 
educational purpose. Is his preaching, for example, a disconnected 
string of oratorical efforts upon passing topics of the day, or such 
as saves folk from their sins and builds them up in faith and in the 
knowledge and love of God? Do people come to his church to learn, 
to serve and to grow, or to be coddled in spirit and confirmed in their 
prejudices? Is the evangelism which he promotes of the spasmodic, 
crowd-psychology type, or constant, sustained and constructive? Does 
his church simply give to missions, or is it interested to extend its 
fellowship, in intelligent and sympathetic fashion, to its brethern in 
foreign lands? Does its philanthropy involve charity or fellowship? 
Is its social service institutional only or personal? These and their like 
are educational questions. The minister will know how to put and 
answer them, only in the light of his understanding of the funda- 
mental principles and problems of religious education. 

These, briefly stated, are considerations which render it imperative 
that the theological seminary of today should maintain a department 
of religious education, for the training of men who are to go out 
into the preaching ministry and pastoral service. In the Divinity 
School with which I am connected, the courses in religious education 
are elective for these men; yet practically all who graduate in what we 
call the Pastoral Service group, have taken two fundamental courses 
he Sphere and sede of the Chasaes eatin UE EEE EL 
to the forthcoming Report of the Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook, 


to be entitled “The Teaching Work of the Church in the Light of the Present 
Situation,” 
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in this field: one on Theory and Religious Education and one on 
Organization of Religious Education in the Local Church. Many take 
one or more courses, besides these, in Psychology of Religion, Psycho- 
logy of Childhood, Psychology of Adolescence, Methods of Religious 
Education, Materials of Religious Education, History of Religious 
Education, Educational Psychology, Educational Aspects: of Worship, 
etc. 

Second, I believe that the theological seminaries should undertake, 
through their departments of religious education, to train men for 
professional employment as religious educators, in the teaching ministry 
of the churches; and that this professional training can be better 
given by such departments in theological seminaries which are in close 
touch with a good university, as most seminaries now are, than by 
university or college departments of religious education. Reasons for 
this conviction are: 

(1) This is professional training, and should be given in a pro- 
fessional school of graduate rank—that is, a professional school which 
requires a college degree or its equivalent as an entrance condition. 
Increasingly, the term “teaching minister” will come to be used for the 
best prepared of those men who undertake the direction and super- 
vision of the educational work of local churches. The teaching minister 
should be no less well prepared for his work than the preaching minister 
and pastor is prepared for his work. College departments of religious 
education and training schools of college grade are to be encouraged; 
and they can do much to prepare the rank and file of teachers for both 
professional and volunteer service. Departments of religious education 
in the graduate schools of universities can and should train research 
men and scholars in this field. But neither of these types of institution 
can train the teaching minister of a church, the man fitted to become 
director of religious education in a church which sees the full measure 
of its educational opportunity and responsibility and desires therefore 
to employ two ministers, one to preach and one to teach. That can 
best be done by a theological seminary which has broadened its cur- 
riculum to give such training. In our own Divinity School, for ex- 
ample, all of the courses in religious education which were named 
above as electives for the men in the Pastoral Service group, are 
required of men who graduate in the Religious Education group. 


Must Know WHat To TEACH 


(2) But, someone may answer, all of these courses in religious 
education can be given by a college or university department. True; 
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but we reply that the men in training for the teaching ministry of the 
churches need other courses than these, courses which are only given, 
as a rule, in theological seminaries. It is a justified criticism of much 
of our work in religious education that it concerns itself so exclusively 
with methods—how to teach—that it sometimes seems in danger of for- 
getting that it is necessary to know thoroughly what to teach. The 
director of religious education who is, qualified to be the teaching 
minister of the church which he serves must be as well trained in 
the Old and New Testaments, from the standpoints alike of history, 
literature and theology, in church history, in Christian doctrine, and in 
the principles of Christian worship and Christian service, as the preach- 
ing minister and pastor. Such training can only be secured, as matters 
now are, in theological seminaries. And it is difficult to see how the 
matter can ever be much different, in view of the fact that colleges must 
give courses of college grade, and that the graduate school of a 
university is not interested in professional training, but in research 
and in the making of scholars. For courses in these fields that are 
both graduate in grade and professional in aim and spirit, we must 
look to the theological seminary. 

(3) Finally, it means much for the future of the church that the 
men who are entering its pastoral service and those who are entering 
its teaching service should be trained in one and the same school, and 
take, in some lines, the same courses. It will help each to understand 
and appreciate the other’s work. It will help the preacher and pastor 
to make his work more genuinely educational, and the director of 
religious education to be a real evangelist. And in those churches 
where the two men are called to work together, it will render easier 
their sympathetic cooperation. 


Prerequisite Courses Basic to the Seminary 
Curriculum in Religious Education 


J. E. Bentley 


Professor of Religious Education, Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Moe are educators in religion and must know the function 
purpose and objectives of religion in interpreting ethical values. 
Social science has asserted the demand for a sane and efficient demo- 


cracy in which must be fused the professional temper and the devoted 
spirit. 
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A scientific knowledge of both content and method is being de- 
manded of every profession and the day is at hand when vocational 
training is in increasing demand of the seminary graduate. This 
obviously points to a reorganization of the curriculum of the theological 
seminary. 

It is a common custom for the schools to blame the preceding stage 
for any apparent failures based on lack of knowledge, when in fact 
the schoolmen are not at fault but the system. Men are entering law, 
medical and kindred courses having had pre-legal and pre-medical 
training. It is equally important that the minister should have pre- 
divinity training. Truly we have our traditional and time honored 
B. A. degree as a prerequisite to the much coveted B. D. degree in 
our standard institutions. Vocational tests will prepare the college 
student for his work in divinity as along other chosen lines. 

The divinity degree is a professional distinction, akin to medicine, 
law and smilar studies. Its courses, many of which are cultural, 
must be supplemented by professional studies that will fit the student 
for a well balanced vocational career. It is to be regretted that 
many of our theological schools offer a curriculum remote from reality, 
still insisting that books must be known before people. This is an 
abuse of the domestic spirit of the times, when social groupings in their 
biological and psychological significance must be known in order to 
effect the salvation of men. 

Democracy means that no man has a right to be master of any man 
but himself. If a man controls another man it is because the other 
man is weaker and must needs rely on the stronger. Moreover, moral 
factors are indispensable to the welfare of a democracy in order to 
develop mind and conduct. As these gain in control, democracy 
springs spontaneously, for a democracy of unintelligent, unmoral 
citizens is impossible. Democracy then needs religion or it cannot 
survive. It is of no avail whether the theological student be pros- 
pective pastor or priest; it does not matter whether he be a con- 
firmed high or low churchman, Catholic or Protestant, for in the 
final analysis it is the attitude that counts. If this attitude touches 
life, ceremonies or lack of ceremonies matter not, for strength or 
weakness are, not manifested in the churchman’s creed or the evan- 
gelical’s prayer, but in the temper of life and conduct. Do the semin- 
aries adequately prepare men for this outstanding task? To deny this 
would be folly, to doubt might be wise. 
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Can WE TRAIN MINISTERS IN COLLEGE? 


Could ministers be just as well trained in the college and thus 
avoid the expense of time and energy expended in the seminary? There 
are those who would answer this in the affirmative. We must reply 
that if the seminary remains a sanctum sanctorum of ancient disci- 
plines, then it is merely cumbering the ground at a time when the 
workmen of like are demanding fruitage from every vine. Fortunately 
there are new signs resulting in the reorganisation of the seminary 
curriculum. 

The theological seminary is in a period of transition. Witness 
the adoption of new professional courses in the modern school, with 
its emphasis on training, clinic, laboratory, viz., religious education, 
with its emphasis on method, the church and the social order; missions ; 
rural church. Yet some of our seminaries, and regretably those of long 
standing, have not wholly modernised in this respect. Some of our 
time honored institutions have no department of religious education, 
or they combine it with a more or less unrelated department. In the 
judgment of the writer religious education must stand on its own 
feet and be clothed in its own garments, otherwise this vocational 
emphasis must pass either to the college or separate schools of reli- 
gious pedagogy affiliated with theological seminaries. I am not here 
contending that separate schools should not exist for the training 
of directors of religious education, social workers and the like, but I 
am pleading that the average minister shall have the opportunity of 
being trained in religious education, just as he is trained in practical 
theology, inasmuch as the minister has now a wider function than 
merely preaching and pastoral oversight of the parish. He has a 
distinct obligation to the religious educational dematds of his schools 
and should be trained in this aspect of his work also. If this is not 
done he may become a liability rather than an asset to the extended 
work of the modern church. 

The theological curriculum throughout may legitimately demand 
prerequisite courses to its disciplines, e. g., languages basic to biblical 
interpretation. I do not see why church history should not be given 
in the college as a prelude to doctrine and systematic theology. Our 
concern here is, however, with religious education. The professor of 
religious education must know the fields of biology, psychology and 
sociology and have also philosophic insight. It is equally true there- 
fore that the student in religious education shall have read along these 
sciences before entering the seminary department of religious education. 
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In an increasing sense the minister is a teacher, a teacher of teachers 
within the church school, whose sole objective is to lead the children 
into righteous living. Suppose the seminary graduate, who is a genius 
in Greek syntax and a master of Semitics and ignorant of the theory 
and practice of religious education, be called to a church with a well 
developed educational program, can you imagine a greater professional 
calamity? A modern theological seminary with a department of reli- 
gious education then has the right to ask concerning the student’s 
preparation in sciences basic to the department, viz., psychology and 
education, biology, sociology. A brief summary of requirements of 
the re-organised Theological Seminary curriculum may be considered 
from the following: 

1. Traditional disciplines that have been age-long required, must 
be proportionately reduced to meet the specific demands 
dictated by the case in point. 

2. Newer disciplines, such as religious education, Christian Soci- 
ology, Missions, must take their places with Old and New 
Testament studies, and be equally recognised. 

3. The group elective system, in the demands of the diversified 
service must be met by definite professional training for 
specific emphases under major instructors, who in terms 
become “faculty advisors.” 

4. The specialisation will include clinical and laboratory facilities 
and learning through seif-interested professional activity, 
research and experimentation, with its evaluation and tabula- 
tion of results in survey, charts, graphs, etc. 


Basic CAUSES FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


For religious education we shall therefore require that the student 
have had basic courses in 1. General psychology, with a knowledge 
of biology and the methods of scientific experimentation. 2. Genetic 
psychology, with its meaning and emphasis on childhood and adoles- 
cence. 3. The theory and history of education. 4. Introductory courses 
in sociology and the philosophy of human conduct, both of which, make 
their contribution to the psychological principles of moral and reli- 
gious education. If religious education cannot command these pre- 
requisites there is a danger that the department will be reduced to 
college grade. With this piece of educational machinery the department 
can do work on par with advanced studies in standard institutions. 

Much would be gained by this scientific preparation and nothing 
would be lost for the study of psychology is indispensable to a knowl- 
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edge of human behavior and is just as sacred as the devotional read- 
ing of Psalms or Johannine literature, for every individual with whom 
the minister deals, has a biological, social and racial history funda- 
mental to the understanding of human nature. 

Religious education then looks to psychology, pedagogy and 
sociology for its method and to the Bible and life for its content. 


The Curriculum of Religious Education 
in the College 


Norman E. Richardson 


{ey THE year 1866, John H. Vincent accepted an invitation to attend 

a Sunday school institute in Evanston, Ill. The committee on 
arrangements was composed of representatives of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Garrett Biblical Institute, Northwestern Female College, and the 
M. E. Sunday school of Evanston. Immediately following this insti- 
tute Mr. Vincent delivered a lecture on the subject “The Divine Origin 
of Scripture’ which lecture given in the Female College celebrated 
the inauguration of what was called the Sunday school normal depart- 
ment. About sixty young ladies registered for work under the leader- 
ship of Professor Bugbee, president of the college.* 

In commenting upon this historic occasion, Mr. Vincent stated, 
(Sunday School Journal, November 1866) “The institute at Evanston 
was the first of its kind ever held. The suspension of exercises in the 
university, college, and institute, the presence of students and their 
professors, the inauguration of a regular Sunday school teachers’ 
normal course in the Female College, all these features mark a new era 
in the great Sunday school work. The standard is being elevated. 
The energy and talent of the church are concentrating upon a mighty 
appliance. The coming men and women are preparing to give it an 
intelligent and hearty support. Let us take courage and go forward. 
The whole church must be identified with the Sunday school; and as 
the educational department of the church, let it command our best 
talent and our united efforts.” Forty-six years elapsed, however, before 
Garrett Biblical Institute installed a chair of religious education and 
more than half a century, before Northwestern University, including 
the Female College, took similar action, 

The vision of Bishop Vincent and of President Bugbee is finally 
being realized, however, on an extensive scale. In the academic year 


*See Brown, a History of Religious Education in Modern Times, Chap. IX. 
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1919-20, there was a total of 748 semester hours of Bible offered in the 
42 colleges (including two seminaries) for white students in a single 
denomination (M. E.). During the same year, there was offered in 
these same colleges 810 semester hours in education; 554 in psychology; 
143 in philosophy of religion; and 154 in religious education. During 
the succeeding 18 months, nine new institutions within this single 
denomination began to offer courses in religious education—the total 
number of semester hours being 375 instead of 154. In December, 
1921, there were 1052 students registered in these courses and a total 
of 4270 students enrolled in Bible and religious education. 

Religious education now faces a very practical problem of making 
a place for itself among the accredited departments in our American 
colleges. The success of the movement depends in no small degree 
upon the successful and early solution of this problem. Many church 
colleges and some state institutions are establishing departments of 
religious education. But the men and women who have been appointed 
to give instruction in them almost without exception face critical local 
situations. The “casualties” during the past year have been numerous. 
Some of the most acute of these difficulties and embarrassments center 


in the curriculum. 

When a professor is asked to teach history, science, literature, or 
philosophy, it is relatively easy for him to find six or sixteen accredited 
textbooks which have been prepared to meet his need. His problem 
is one of appraising available texts. Generations of experience, of 
experimentation, of practice in teaching his particular subject are re- 
flected in these volumes. He cannot go far astray. In many instances 
he selects the text with which, as a student, he had come to be intelli- 
gently familiar. He chooses the books to be used in collateral reading 
from a similarly large list. A special technique for teaching in his 
particular field has been developed. His colleagues have all studied his 
subject more or less in their own college training. They have no 
apprehensions concerning the existence of an adequate and accredited 
body of material to serve the requirements of academic procedure. 
Probably he has been called to carry on the work of a department that 
had been established before he was born. He is welcomed at once as 
“one of the regular fellows.” One of his greatest embarrassments is 
the necessity of familiarizing himself with the wealth of new literature 
available in his particular field. 
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AVAILABLE TEXT Books Nor NUMEROUS 


But when a professor is called upon to inaugurate a department of 
religious education, he has relatively few precedents to guide him in the 
selection and organization of his courses. The available texts that can 
be used are few. He faces the temptation of using books prepared for 
promotional purposes or intended to meet the needs of denominational 
teachers—training propaganda. His subject is one that in some major 
aspects, does not easily lend itself to scientific procedure as interpreted 
by those who work in the field of natural science. He must depend 
very largely upon the literature that has been created in the general 
field of education—a subject still under suspicion by academicians of 
the old school. When he turns to the psychology of religion for other 
material, again he faces the embarrassment of widely conflicting 
theories, standards, and technique. In the development of his courses, 
he must be absolutely true to a theory of ultimate reality and ultimate 
values which quickens and nourishes a living faith in God and in the 
supremacy of moral idealism. His maintenance of such a philosophical 
background may or may not be in harmony with the position taken by 
his colleagues of the department of philosophy. Furthermore, he must 
be thoroughly familiar with the application of the principles of the 
historical and literary criticism of the Bible and to all other curriculum 
materials, though the organization of his department may be such as 
to prevent his giving any strictly biblical courses. 

By no means the least of his practical difficulties arises from the 
fact that the students who enroll in his courses are possessed of strong 
service motives. They have a practical or a professional interest that 
cannot and should not be ignored. They do not elect these courses 
merely because of the cultural and disciplinary values which they con- 
tain. Supervised field or laboratory work is an essential part of the 
curriculum of this department. But how can such work be carried on 
successfully without his laying himself open to the charge of stressing 
professional rather than purely academic values? And how can he 
develop a system of laboratories, knowing as he does, that practice 
work must not be confined to the hopelessly limited program of the 
Sunday school? And how easy it is for his colleagues whose labora- 
tories are located in the corner basement room of the science building 
to misunderstand the publicity aspect of his experiments in community 
or week-day programs of religious education! His field work must be 


done in the open where his failures as well as his successes are known 
to all. 
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There is particular need that the curriculum of religious education 
in the colleges be sharply defined and delimited. The popular use of 
the terms including as it does missionary education, Bible, genetic 
psychology, history of education, social service, moral education, church 
history, civics and ethics, is a constant source of embarrassment. Very 
close correlation between the curriculum of this department and of 
other departments at such points as the religious motive in English 
literature, the literary and historical study of the Bible, philosophy and 
psychology of religion, history of education, comparative and historical 
studies of religions, the expansion of Christianity, the social program 
of the church, educational and social surveys, educational administra- 
tion, physical education and recreational leadership, Christian ethics, 
and principles of education, is imperative. In both materials and 
methods, the curriculum of religious education is vitally and closely 
related to other phases of the college curriculum. It was once said 
of a certain individual who was woefully crude and brutal in making 
his social contacts that he lacked antennae. One of the primary 
requisites of a department of religious education is that of academic 
antennae. 


CoLONIAL COLLEGES FOUNDED ON RELIGION 


In view of the fact that religious education was the chief motive 
in the founding of Harvard (1636), William and Mary (1693), Yale 
(1711), Kings College (Columbia, 1754) and all other colonial colleges 
and in view of the fact that the hundreds of denominational colleges 
are maintained primarily for the purpose of supplying a religious 
atmosphere for the pursuit of knowledge, and particularly in view of 
desperate need that the moral and religious life of the nation be brought 
up onto as high a plane of efficiency as is the commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial life of the nation, the departments of religious education 
ought not to be subjected to embarrassment in the organization and 
administration of their curricula. But, on the other hand, the very 
importance of these courses should suggest the greatest of care in the 
selection and organization of the materials for these courses. 

The following principles should be observed in the selection, or- 
ganization, and administration of the curriculum of religious education 
in the college: 

1. Wherever resources will permit, there should be offered an 
undergraduate major to consist of 24 semester hours and a minor, to 
consist of not less than 9 semester hours. 

2. With the exception of seminars, no courses should be offered 
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which carry less than three semester hours of credit. One and two 
hour courses should be avoided. 

3. For the purpose of organization of the courses, the subject 
should be divided into five distinct aspects, as follows: 

(1) Principles of religious education (including philosophy, 
history and introduction to study of religious education). 

(2) Psychology of religious education (including genetics of 
religious experience, childhood and adolescent psychology, 
psychology of religion, psychology of conduct, religious 
educational psychology, nature of Christian religious 
experience). 

(3) Materials of religious education (including Bible, curricu- 
lum of religious education). 

(4) Method in teaching religion (including elementary, secon- 
dary, adult method and special method, story-telling, 
hand or project work, method in teaching missions, recre- 
ational and social leadership). 

(5) Organization and administration (including national pro- 
gram, supervision of field work). 

4. It is the judgment of the writer that in making up the 24 
semester hours for an undergraduate major, 18 should be required and 
should be selected from not less than three of the above five divisions, 
one of the three being materials of religious education. The remaining 
six hours may well be elected from these three, or from the other two 
divisions, The following distribution of hours is suggested. 


CI)s Principles: frst ead aes motivate ea eee 6 hours 
(2). 2Psychology 26s tiocsacic tee ce ee 6 hours 
(©) MaterialsiGincludine Bible) aa. eee eee 6 hours 
(4) oMethod sc, Senne: Aah oie sete den cae aera 3 hours 
(5) Organization and Administration............. 3 hours 


An ideal undergraduate major might be constituted as follows: 
Introduction to the study of religious education. ..3 hours 


Bibles @Neclnoehours Ove Suh ons) mereeeteeree 6 hours 
History, of religiousyeducatione. wan eeaaaeeiee aan 3 hours 
Genetics of religious experience (childhood 3 hours, 
Adol’ 3 hours) 7 secs hee ee ee 6 hours 
Method iingteachinewrelieronane ame see eee eee 3 hours 
Orcanizationkandwadministrationeeeeaeeeeeenes 3 hours 


Such a course presupposes that the student has had an introductory 
course in psychology based upon dynamic or synthetic theory of mind. 
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5. Courses in method, both general and special, as far as possible 
should have correlated with them both observation and practice work 
supervised by the professor having charge of the classroom work. 

6. This correlated and supervised field work should be conducted 
in accordance with the following principles: 

(1) All field work should be vital and constructive from the 
standpoint of the local school in which it is done. It is 
not merely practice work for inexperienced students. It 
must be an integral part of the program of the local 
school. 

(2) Such field work should be done in typical situations. As 
far as possible these situations should reveal the ‘actual 
conditions under which ordinary programs of religious 
education are carried out. 

(3) If possible this supervised practice work should be so con- 
centrated as to constitute a demonstration center where 
all phases of a comprehensive and successful program 
can be observed. 

(4) Supervised observation should precede supervised practice 
work. 

7. Experience has revealed the fact that it is relatively easy for 
undergraduate students who specialize in religious education to acquire 
a formal mastery of technique and to develop a professionalized atti- 
tude without being mastered by a motive of self-sacrificing service and 
of downright loyalty to the cause of religious education. If the curri- 
culum leaves a student either unwilling or unfit to work intelligently 
and constructively except under perfectly ideal conditions, it is funda- 
mentally defective. To awaken a spirit of vicariousness, of resource- 
fulness born of a passion for service is as important as to impart use- 
ful information or to help in the acquiring of a mastery of the 
technique of teaching. 


If half tones of speakers at conventions are made of 
uniform size and screen better results will be obtained on 


convention posters and printed matter. See on page 467 
suggested specifications for cuts. 
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Standards of Requirements for Directors of 
Religious Education in the 
Local Church 


A. J. Wm. Myers 
Hartford School of Pedagogy 


AR. HOSE who are in close contact with the work of director in the 
local church can appreciate how great are its demands. The con- 
tacts are so personal, the influence so immediately effective in the lives 
of the pupils, that one feels the director should be all-wise. When 
the formal religious education of the children, youth and adults of a 
community is in one’s charge it means, practically, that the future of 
the local church and community is in one’s hands. The opportunity 
and responsibility is tremendous. One cries out “Who is sufficient for 
these things?” 

It is quite evident that the very best educational theory and practice 
should be employed in religious education where the issues are more 
important than in any other field; that the individual pupil should be 
known and understood even more thoroughly than in any other work; 
that the whole content of the materials available should be thoroughly 
mastered so that only the best should be used for each group; that the 
principles of economics and sociology should be so understood that 
the finest skill should be manifested in dealing with human situations; 
that one should so grasp the inwardness of the life and teaching of 
Jesus that at no period in the developing life should anything be taught 
that would lead astray or that anything should be omitted that would 
promote the fullest life of fellowship with God. With these things in 
mind every director would say that the first principle is this: the 
director should have the best preparation that is possible for him to 
secure. And when one speaks of directors he, of course, thinks of 
women as well as of men for here is one of the finest professional 
opportunities open to women anywhere. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


First, consider the professional training. It is unthinkable that any 
church would employ a director or any person undertake such a 
position who has not had thorough training in the actual work to be 
done; in other words, strictly professional training at some first class 
school. Unfortunately, while this is accepted in medicine, engineering 
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and every other professional vocation it has not yet been adopted by 
the church and church people in this more significant, critical and 
far-reaching enterprise. Distinctly professional training should require 
two full years as a minimum—preferably three years. The course, 
comprising both theory and practice, would naturally include as much 
of the following as is possible in this time. 

The Bible. The aim would be to appreciate it; to study it his- 
torically and scientifically; to discover its teaching value for various 
grades; and to get a first hand knowledge of the life and teaching of 
Jesus and consequently of the religion to be taught. Here is included 
the study of the Christian religion and the history of Christianity. 

The principles of religious education and of teaching. Not only 
should the current theories of the science of education and of the art 
of teaching be known but also the history and development of both. 
Story-telling and the guidance of play and recreation are important in 
all education. Since religious education deals with persons in their 
relation to God, and in social situations and that brotherhood is the 
relationship it teaches, these courses on principles will necessarily 
include, not as something added but as an integral part, both worship, 
social service and missions. These are but names for the Christian 
attitude to God and to people near at hand and afar off. Obviously 
the director must know the available courses or materials of religious 
education and be able to evaluate them, judging critically and so being 
able to select the best. This is a large field as his survey must include 
not only materials for the Sunday school but also for the week-day 
schools of religious education, missions study, social service, and the 
programs for the midweek meeting of the various age groups. Little 
can be accomplished without organization, and little can be done with 
too multiple and complex organization. Religious education no longer 
thinks of this in terms of the church school or of any organization or 
organizations. It thinks in terms of the community and of the natural 
groups, particularly age groups, within it. Simplification and unifica- 
tion is clearly one of the present needs, and this entails a thorough 
grasp of the underlying principles and of the local situation. This 
survey gives the best idea of the local situation so its technique should 
be understood. 

Psychology. It is necessary to know all one can about the way 
persons grow and develop and how the mind works using the term 
mind in its inclusive sense. Then this knowledge should be applied to 
the work in hand. There should therefore be studies in genetic and 
educational psychology, and the psychology of religion. In addition 

29 
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the director ought to be familiar with the studies in the care of the 
backward, atypical and deficient; and in mental measurements. 

Economics and Sociology. The director will be much better able 
to interpret and handle situations if he understands the principles of 
economics and sociology, the methods of family case work and knows 
about the various agencies and institutions engaged in social service 
and community betterment, with which he should cooperate and not 
compete. Intelligent team work would reduce duplication of effort, 
overlapping, and neglect of needy fields; besides bringing a more 
cordial relationship between social and religious organizations to the 
distinct benefit of both. 

One cannot be master in all these four great fields. The director 
ought to know the first two very thoroughly and be familiar with 
and at home in the others. 


THE ACADEMIC PREPARATION 


The best academic preparation for the professional training sug- 
gested above is a full arts or science and theological course. Indeed 
most of the graduate students at our school—and this is doubtless the 
case with all similar institutions—are brilliant young preachers who 
have had several years’ experience in the ministry, know the work 
from that point of view, feel the inadequacy of merely a preaching 
program and are determined to see that a program of religious educa- 
tion is put on in their church. But this is too much to set up as a 
standard at this time. 

There is no doubt, however, that a full college course is a necéssary 
preparation. By taking psychology and courses in education the college 
course will prepare more distinctly for the professional course. 

A good normal school course and a few years’ teaching makes a 
very satisfactory preparation where candidates with the college course 
cannot be found. The fuller professional training and the sympa- 
thetic, first hand contact with children and youth gives something 
which compensates to considerable extent for what is missed by failure 
to have a college course. 

At the present time, however, while the college course ought to 
be kept as the standard, it is impossible to meet the demand for trained 
workers if this is rigidly adhered to. In the meantime it is necessary 
to accept students of the right personality who have had only the 
normal or even high school training. It is an open secret that these, 
for various reasons that need not be gone into here, do some of the 
finest work accomplished by any workers in religion. While holding 
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up certain academic standards rather rigidly it should be frankly 
recognized that academic training and education are not synonymous 
terms and that a college course does not always insure that conscien- 
tious devotion to duty and-to hard study and thinking that are so 
essential to success in this as in other fields. 

The chief weakness of the director who has not had an adequate 
preparation is that he is apt to come sooner to the end of his resources. 
He does magnificent work for a few years, brings his school up to a 
certain point, but can go no farther. This difficulty can be met in 
large part by having the student take a longer course in the profes- 
sional school before going into the work and then after directing for 
a few years returning for one or two years more. 

Indeed it should be possible for all engaged in educational and 
religious work to spend some time at college every few years. The 
Sabbatical year, with salary, should be guaranteed toall who preach, 
direct, and teach. 


Religious Education in Relation to 
College Departments 


Wm. J. Mutch 
Ripon College 


Cy the proper relation which college departments should sustain to 

each other there are plenty of a priori theories and idealized 
systems of mutual helpfulness, at the same time in actual practise they 
all go their several ways very much as if the other departments did 
not exist. 

This is unavoidable in a material curriculum. Each course has 
its own area of ground to cover and its set mass of information to 
discover to the student, and there is little time or inclination either in 
teacher or pupil to meddle with other departments. Outside the mate- 
rial to be taught and the conflicts of the time schedule it is not usual 
to recognize any very important relations between departments. But 
the usual is not necessarily final. 

The first form which the question takes would be this. What is 
there in a college on which to base a relatedness between a department 
of religious education and other departments? 

One possibility occurs in the broken-down religious traditions of 
the colleges. It is remembered that they were founded as Christian 
colleges and, 
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“You may break, you may shatter the vase as you will, 
The scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 

But in too many colleges the Christian tradition is as hard to 
recognize as the scent of the roses in the potsherds of the ash-heap. 
To the old pioneers of Christian education religious education in our 
sense was an unknown concept. To the modern religious educationist 
with his problem-project methods, and his I. Q.’s, the evangel of Mary 
Lyon and Mark Hopkins and Charles G. Finney is likewise an unknown 
concept. The old Christian tradition of the colleges will have to be 
reconstrued and redirected if not resurrected before it can become 
available for the present purpose. It will need another Ezekiel to 
prophecy over the dry bones, and say, “Come from the four winds, 
O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.” There are 
some who hope that the day of miracles is not wholly past, and that 
even this consummation is worth praying for and working toward. 
It can not be doubted that a reconstructed Christian tradition made 
regnant in the life of the colleges would become a true solvent of the 
problem of religious education, and would lead all the departments to 
find and gladly fill their places in a religious education program in 
college. 

There is another basis of relatedness of departments which is very 
concretely present on every college campus. It is the unitary person- 
ality of a student. Although the student himself may not understand 
it very well he is there present for the purpose of getting that whole 
unitary personality trained up and toned up and tuned up to an aill- 
round high state of social efficiency. It is not an additive process, nor 
merely a growth process. Division of labor between departments in a 
college is only relative and partial. The main manifold task belongs 
to all and to each. That task is to promote a human development 
which is as many-sided as a human soul. One does it through history; 
another uses philosophy as his main instrument to do the same thing; 
another uses the Bible, and another literature. The sameness of the 
common task is of far more significance than the differences of the 
instruments used. 


Concert oF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Another basis of relatedness in college departments is to be found 
in the objective of Christian education which ought to be well under- 
stood and magnified in all such institutions, but which is not even 
ideally defined in many college minds. For this reason it seems neces- 
sary to take time to define the concept of Christian education, as dis- 
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tinguished on the one hand from religious education, and on the other 
hand, from a general or technical education which has no idea or 
intention of being Christian or non-Christian. 

A Christian education is not different from any other education in 
its letters, its science, or its arts. It is not different in the distribution 
of most of its major and minor subjects, nor in its specialized technical 
aspects. But it should be different in several very important respects. 
They are not novelties pleading for place in college curricula. They 
are the most honored and ancient factors in the college education of 
the past demanding still to be respected and fostered, for the tendency 
is of late to let them be crowded out by so-called practical considera- 
tions. This is but an effort to analyze and name the distinguishing 
marks of that type of training and culture which has a right to be 
called Christian. Three of them will be sufficient for the present 
purpose. 

First, a Christian education furnishes to youth an adequate philoso- 
phy of life and of the world. Every one has a philosophy as every 
one has a language; it is only a question of better or worse. We take 
great pains to correct the language, and very little to correct the 
philosophy, which is by far the more important of the two. Probably 
not one-fifth of the students in colleges ever study philosophy, and but 
few of those ever connect their study with their own life in any vital 
way. The inevitable consequence is a house built upon the sand, and 
a tragedy sooner or later. Between the utter neglect of philosophy by 
most students, and the mechanistic philosophy given to many of those 
who do study the subject, the Christian character of the college world 
has a hard time to withstand the storms which are now beating on 
their house. 

Second, a Christian education equips youth with a vocational 
motive worthy to be called Christian. The tragedy of much of our 
American life is that it has no vision of a dominant motive for the 
whole work of life higher than the savage or the animal. So many 
have caught that vision, and the means of imparting it are so many, 
that it seems pitiful that college life roars on year after year with no 
more effective pedagogy of Christian motives and ideals than we now 
have. 

Third, an education that is truly Christian provides for a cultiva- 
tion of an appreciation of spiritual values. It takes the child of 
nature with his uncultivated desires and wild emotional life, and sub- 
jects him to a process of refining and culture, which enables him 
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rationally to reconstruct his scale of values and control his desires and 
redirect his instincts into the pursuit of real and abiding values. 


Unite Errort or ALL DEPARTMENTS 


When an institution and all the people in it conceive the main 
objective of that institution to lie in those directions, the insulation 
will melt away from the departments permitting each to pour all the 
power it can generate in one united current of transforming energy 
into the soul of youth. 

Is it not conceivable that college departments generally under the 
influence of modern psychology can recognize the unity of the stu- 
dent’s personality, and the commanding objective of Christian character, 
to an extent which shall enable them to reconstrue and reinstate the 
ancient tradition of Christian education? 

Until something like this is accomplished at least for the students 
who are in the department of religious education it is hopeless for that 
department to accomplish anything for them really worth while. 
Religious education courses elected by persons whose religious knowl- 
edge and experience is of the conventional and formal type can never 
hope to be more than a threshing of chaff. Every student needs as a 
foundation course in addition to the psychology, pedagogy and soci- 
ology a serious and comprehensive instruction in the Christian religion 
as it is being interpreted in the books of the day by such modern- 
minded men as H. ©, King, Ro L. Swain, ©) Ay Ellwood Welinee: 
Faunce, and H. F. Rall. Until such a course has been actually tried 
one can hardly appreciate the force with which it grips the imagina- 
tion and transforms the ideals of ordinary students. It is through 
such material that the best correlations may be had with work in 
Bible, philosophy, sociology, history and literature. But this can not 
happen until a student has had time to live himself into the new 
religious material and feel the pressure of its problems. It is in 
answer to his newly felt need that he takes up with avidity the per- 
tinent material in other fields. 

The fundamental need of such a grounding in the Christian religion 
itself before special subjects in religious education can be handled, 
makes it desirable that new college departments should be organized, 
developed, and named, not as a department of religious education, but 
as a department of religion. The broader term is needed not only to 
give the subject its proper rank along side of history, mathematics and 
philosophy, but also to place it in its right light and proportions before 
the imagination of the student and the public. 
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When a department of religion is broadly organized and equipped 
it will not only offer instruction in the Christian religion and in all 
the subjects in religious education, but also in the Bible. Incidental 
use of the Bible will be made in the departments of literature, history, 
and language, but whole courses in the Bible can not be justified except 
as studies in religion. Instruction in the Bible is therefore in the 
department of religion and is supervised by the head of the depart- 
ment of religion so as to contribute to the results and support the 
plans of that department. 

Of course a knowledge of the Bible is necessary for the Hebrew 
background of Christianity, for the faith and ideas of the prophets, 
for the Hebrew poetry and wisdom, for the Bible personages and 
incidents, for the story and teaching of Jesus and the founding of the 
Christian church. But most of this is primary and secondary work 
and not college work. In the present low state of knowledge of this 
kind it may be justified to offer courses of this character in college, 
but only as a temporary and undesirable make-shift. Mere knowledge of 
the Bible for its own sake, like any other knowledge, is not worth much. 
The real ends sought must justify themselves from the viewpoint of 
life’s values, and then the Bible becomes available as a means to those 
ends. 

After the informational content of the Bible referred to just now, 
it should fall to the college to teach the character, interpretation, and 
use of the Bible. Its character as a historical product gives it vastly 
increased value in the student mind. Its interpretation, as an expres- 
sion of the historical religious life of a particular people rather than 
as a law book for us, establishes confidence and respect in the modern 
mind. Its use to us as a means of revealing to us the nature of our 
own needs and as a guide to the satisfying of those needs makes it 
grow more precious with increasing experience; and without such 
experience the esteem for it is sure to be more or less artificial. 

The head of the department of religious education is likely to sense 
the futility of ordinary informational courses in the Bible on the 
assumption that it is a thing by itself. He will endeavor rather to 
plan courses with a view to having them function in modifying the 
conduct and ideals of life. Only such courses can become contributory 
to college work in religious education, and only such courses can 
justify their place in a college curriculum. 

It may be added that such a relation with the work in religion can 
give a meaning and value to the courses in Bible, whereas given 
independently it is very hard to keep them from becoming perfunctory 
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and formal. Religion furnishes the true and needed motivation for 
the Bible work, and any study which is lacking in such motivation is 
sure to become irksome, unless in the hands of an extraordinary 
teacher some special motivation is provided. 

The department of philosophy is distinct and must remain so, but 
the work which it does in a college is of first class importance to the 
department of religion. The most deplorable poverty in America today 
is the utter lack of a philosophy of life. It is a needless lack, but a 
very real one. There is at present no adequate equipment for a remedy. 
However, if the Christian religion can win its proper place in the life 
and the curriculum of the colleges, the lack of philosophy will become 
obvious, and it will then be possible to remedy the defect. 


VIEWPOINTS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Certain viewpoints ought to be well established in the thinking of 
every student in a modern college. A few of those viewpoints may 
be indicated by familiar phrases, most of which will carry their own 
meaning if only named. They are such as, An Open World, instead 
of the discarded closed-world conception; the vital versus the mechan- 
ical philosophy of nature; the purposive versus the extreme behaviorist 
interpretation of mind; a progressive versus a static social and ethical 
ideal; a religion of action and service versus a religion of acquisitions. 

These are mostly matters of fundamental philosophy and it belongs 
to the department of philosophy to furnish students with these per- 
sonal viewpoints. The department of religion desires all its members 
to have them, and will send them to the department of philosophy to 
get them, if local conditions do not render that policy absurd. 

In return for this service the department of religion with its spirit- 
ual idealism can furnish a motivation for the study of philosophy 
which will carry its students far in that pursuit. Wherever there is a 
pervasive Christian ideal in the student body there is a possibility of a 
strong department of philosophy. Where that ideal is lacking philoso- 
phy is likely to be at a discount. With a cordial sympathy and 
harmonious teaching the two departments will be very close and 
mutually helpful to each other, and either without the other will be 
weakened. 

If it falls to one department to furnish students with a philosophy 
of life, it is the privilege of several departments to interpret the values 
of life to him so that he may be able to distinguish the better from 
the worse, and to appreciate more and more the higher and abiding 
values. It is the prerogative of literature and art to interpret and 
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glorify those values. For that service a department of religion must 
depend largely on other departments. 

The real purpose of history may be stated as revealing the perma- 
nent and universal in human life through concrete and particular 
instances and events. It is that universal and real which both religion 
and philosophy searches out and builds upon. If a youth finds prob- 
lems in his religion, history can furnish him with instances throwing 
light upon his problem, or upon the universals which underlie his prob- 
lems. Religion can formulate his problems and send him to history 
for the information which he needs to solve them. Here again religion 
motivates the work of another department. Enriched from the cases 
which history has given the student, he returns to religious education 
able to bring forth out of his store-house things new and old, and 
make them function in modifying the conduct of life. 

Unless all the departments of a Christian college get the viewpoint 
of Christian education and endeavor actively to contribute to it, no 
single department new or old can hope to furnish the men and wornen 
which this generation is so sorely needing for lay and professional 
leadership in the local communities to inaugurate and carry out with 
confidence grounded in knowledge the program of religious education. 


Correlation of Departments of Education and 
Religious Education in Colleges and 
Universities 


A. Duncan Yocum 


ORRELATION between different educational institutions or sys- 
tems is possible in at least three distinct senses: 
1. A common dependence upon identical prerequisites or accom- 


paniments ; 
2. The existence of common objectives, materials and methods; 


and 
3. Reciprocal contribution, wherever possible, to objectives that are 


not common. 


CoRRELATION THROUGH IDENTICAL PREREQUISITES OR 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 


In so far as consideration of departments of education and of 
religious education is limited to those which are departments of grad- 
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uate schools, correlation in prerequisites in the sense of the common 
requirement of a reading knowledge of French and German, has long 
been an accomplished fact. But graduate schools in general have been 
slow in adapting prerequisites to the peculiar and obvious needs of 
the particular form of research undertaken by students; and religious 
education is a particular form of research. It would be far better for 
departments of education in general, if they specified not merely the 
number of units in psychology, sociology and other subjects which 
they will accept as prerequisites, but the definite things to be attained 
through psychology, sociology and other subjects. Doubtless the 
gradual differentiation between academic and professional graduate 
work will compel such specification. Meanwhile it is a common con- 
cern of departments of education and of religious education, in place 
of passively accepting the courses in psychology, sociology and other 
prerequisite subjects planned by and for psychological, sociological and 
other specialists : 

1. To determine through analysis, research and experimentation, 
what phases of psychology, sociology and other prerequisites shall be 
required as common prerequisites or accompaniments to gradute work 
in education and religious education,—on the ground that specified 
details taught by specified methods are essential to the attainment of 
educational objectives dependent upon other subjects. Prominent 
among such objectives are: the biological viewpoint; the genetic atti- 
tude of mind; a realization of the need for the adaptation of instruc- 
tion to individuals, types of individuals and various groups of individ- 
uals, and to successive periods of development; a realization of the 
limits to adaptation found in the necessary adjustment of all individ- 
uals to irreducible minimums essential to either continued educational 
development or to social demands and needs; sufficient knowledge of 
the educationally significant characteristics and practice in methods of 
determining the characteristics, of individuals, groups and periods of 
development; sufficient knowledge of all important human surround- 
ings or environments to adjust educational objectives to them; a real- 
ization of the educational consequences of a change in environment 
made by individuals or groups, and of educationally significant changes 
affecting all groups in particular social environments and _ historical 
periods; sufficient knowledge of the educationally significant charac- 
teristics and of methods of determining such characteristics, for 
changes in environments and their effect on individuals and groups; 
such vocabulary of psychology, sociology and other subjects, as names 
and recalls experiences which have educational use and suggestiveness; 
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the certain possession and practice in the use of the few most sug- 
gestive psychological and sociological associations for general ideas; 
permanent locations and frequently recurring situations and other 
experiences, having psychological or sociological suggestiveness and 
educational significance; and finally, in place of more scientific detail 
than is essential to these objectives,—the building up of. conditions 
favorable to the general application of psychological and sociological 
details, in the face of obstacles to their identification or application in 
new fields and types of application helpful to education. It is high 
time that educational experts should determine for themselves object- 
ives such as these, and whether or not personal laboratory experience 
with corpora quadrigemina, reaction time, blind spot and least sensible 
discrimination, is essential to the objectives they select; whether or not, 
physiological psychology or psychophysics as systematic wholes are 
essential prerequisites or accompaniments to expert educational investi- 
gations; and, if not, just what psychological material and methods of 
study, are essential. 

The teaching of sociology and politics in contrast with that of 
psychology, is already so highly selective, that if educational objectives 
are agreed upon, little difficulty will be experienced in having courses 
offered which are definitely and exclusively contributory to education. 
Departments of education and of religious education should also jointly 
determine, whether such selective teaching of psychology as is here 
suggested, will not include all the biology and physiology needed as 
prerequisite or parallel to graduate work in education; or, if not, just 
what biological and physicological material and methods must be 
added. 

While it may well be left to particular departments and institu- 
tions to determine whether all these courses shall be required as 
prerequisites or as accompaniments, their requirement as accompani- 
ments is made easy by the present tendency in graduate schools toward 
the abolition of minors which now and then may be under the control 
of departments out of sympathy with the aims sought through the 
major, and the substitution of a dominating major given the power to 
determine all the courses required for a higher degree. On the other 
hand, it may be found possible to include all the psychology and 
sociology needed as a general foundation for graduate work in educa- 
tion, in five or six one unit undergraduate courses: general educational 
psychology; the psychology of the group through child psychology or 
the psychology of adolescence, etc.; the psychology of the individual 
through personal participation in a psychological clinic; and, elemen- 
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tary sociology, supplemented by participation in social service work, 
including supervised visits to a variety of homes and home environ- 
ments. 

It will also be important to determine whether all graduate students 
in education and religious education require French and German 
as ceremony prerequisites, and whether a common prerequisite course 
in statistics should not be added. 

2. The second phase of cooperation of departments of education 
and religious education as regards prerequisites, is to determine 
through analysis both logical and educational, whether departments of 
religious education have any objectives common to all students, the 
attainment of which requires as prerequisites or accompaniments 
psychological or sociological material or methods different from those 
required by graduate work in education in general. By logical analysis 
is meant an inclusive assembling of education objectives as related 
heads and sub-heads, from the standpoint of experience and knowledge. 
By educational analysis is meant the translation of each item of knowl- 
edge or experience thus assembled, into all the forms of conduct con- 
trol such as impressions, words, multiplied associations, habits and the 
conditions favorable to their general application; and into all control 
elements under each control form—of which sensings, realizations, 
attitudes, standards and motives as control elements under impression, 
will serve as an example. 

Prerequisites or accompaniments to graduate work in religious 
education are likely to differ from those in graduate work in education 
in general, less in logical objectives, than in logical objectives educa- 
tionally analyzed into control elements. For example, the habitual 
procedures in a clinic, intended to develop the causes of mental back- 
wardness or retardation would be common in psychological and moral 
or religious clinics. But in addition to the usual things tested for in 
the psychological clinic, the moral or religious clinic should concern 
itself with the morally or religiously significant: sensings or feelings so 
customary that they are independent of conscious reasons; likes, dis- 
likes and other attitudes, and whether likes and dislikes are weak, very 
strong or strong enough; standards such as relative bravery, self- 
reliance, self-control, self-respect, reliability and honor, justice, genero- 
sity, cheerfulness, pleasantness and self-sacrifice; the manysidedness or 
suggestiveness of moral and religious ideas and experiences as distinct 
from that of fundamental ideas in general; habits and ways of doing 
things; and above all—the absence or presence of conditions favorable 
to the application of moral and religious principles in the face of serious 
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obstacles. The psychological clinic is not yet even educationally 
inclusive, in the sense of testing for all such elements of conduct 
control. If it were, or if an inclusive educational clinic takes its place, 
the procedure for testing for each contro! element might be readily 
enough carried over from a psychological or educational clinic to a 
religious one, as has already been done with clinical methods now in 
use. Even here, however, realizations and attitudes must be ensured 
on the part of the students themselves which are not always gained in 
psychological clinics. For example, experts giving moral or religious 
clinic must be made to realize the doubtfulness and unreliability of 
judgments concerning an individual’s essential morality, given by those 
who are ignorant of his life history and home surroundings. It is 
perhaps probable that through the pressure of immediate need, the 
realization of different conditions and aims, and the very absence of 
accustomed methods, a separate course in clinical psychology and edu- 
cation in a department of religious education may have a greater likeli- 
hood of being inclusive and adaptible, than the utilizing of the ordinary 
clinical work of the department of psychology or education. 

In social service work in a department of education or of sociology, 
also, the realization and attitudes aimed at for the students may be 
in certain respects different from those aimed at by a department of 
religion. For example, students in education might gain only the 
realization that standards of study might have to be adapted to different 
home environments, while students in religious education would need 
to realize the difficulties in the way of religion and realization affect- 
ing education and religious education may themselves be quite different. 
General students of education, for example, would note the fact that 
children were obliged to study in the kitchen, where all the family 
carried on activities about them, because it was the only lighted or 
heated room; but might not have their attention called to evidences 
of anti-religious attitudes on the part of parents. 

Every detail of instruction which is apparently a common prerequi- 
site or accompaniment for departments of education and of religious 
education, should be thus studied by a committee on correlation through 
an analysis of the control elements essential to its control of conduct. 

3. As regards prerequisites and accompaniments, the third problem 
of correlation for departments of education and of religious education, 
is to determine by analysis, research and experimentation, whether 
specialized fields of graduate work or professional training in religious 
education, require prerequisites or accompaniments in psychology, 
sociology and other sciences, different from those common to general 
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students in departments of education and religious education, or from 
those additionally required by general students in religious education 
alone. 

The very fact that such students are specialists tends to emphasize 
differentiation in accompanying subjects which are essential to the 
specialization, as distinct from differentiation in prerequisites. With 
the exception of specialists in the psychology of religion and the soci- 
logy of religion or Christian service, the specialist in religious educa- 
tion will probably not need prerequisites in psychology, sociology and 
other sciences, different from those required of graduate students in 
religious education in general. But it is of extreme importance that 
many students in religious education should be specialists in the teach- 
ing of religion and democracy to particular social groups or in parti- 
cular environments; and that as specialists they should have psychologi- 
cal and sociological knowledge and experience concerning these parti- 
cular groups and environments. The objectives, standards, materials 
and methods used by missionaries, social service workers, teachers of 
religion to the deaf and dumb, teachers of Italians or Russians, etc., 
and to those who establish such objectives and standards for teachers 
and prepare the material and select the methods,—should be adapted to 
every fundamental peculiarity of group and of environment. Here, 
courses in the psychology and sociology of each group and environment 
should be planned to accompany educational specialization. There are 
two strong reasons why such courses should be accompaniments rather 
than prerequisites: first, because, unlike common prerequisites alike 
for all specialists and for graduate work in education in general, they 
will otherwise lack the continual recurrence and review in connection 
with everything in general, and in consequence be partly forgotten when 
they are needed; and second, because if they are taught simultaneously 
with general education objectives in religious education, the necessary 
adaptation of the objectives to them will be more fully seen and com- 
prehended, and their retention in relationships which control and 
modify objectives, more permanently assured. 

It is hard to understand, as the church attempts to make religious 
objectives controlling, its failure to fully adapt them to the easily 
determined attitudes, circumstances and needs of each great social 
group and environment. It is especially hard to understand the super- 
ficial and false “Americanism” which refuses to translate every variety 
of teaching material which is to be used with foreign-born Americans 
in America, into languages in which every form of irreligion and 
undemocracy is circulated in adapted and convincing form. Still more 
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serious is the failure to adapt religious training to the “after-forties” 
or old age, due to the equally superficial assumption that adaptation in 
material and methods is necessary only on account of making it easy 
for learners to understand, without regard to whether it is adapted to 
the peculiar needs and characteristics of people old enough to under- 
stand anything. Such folly is possible only in the face of a too general 
lack of the realization that religion is merely religious knowledge, 
if it fails to control individual and group conduct; and of the com- 
prehension on the one hand, of the extent to which control can be made 
certain or probable, and on the other, of the variety of control forms 
and elements through which control must be brought about. 


OBJECTIVES COMMON TO DEPARTMENTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION IN GENERAL 


The most fundamental purpose common to departments of education 
and religious education is to give to teachers and those who help them 
in preparing their material and in determining their methods, the 
ability to translate each logical item in the educational program into 
the forms and the elements which give it complete control of conduct. 
Whatever “fundamentalism” may mean in Christian belief, funda- 
mentalism in Christian education means the ability to teach Christianity 
as conduct or as knowledge which definitely and surely suggests 
conduct—a fundamentalism which is not merely belief in the letter 
of Holy Writ, but which makes controlling in the lives of all 
Christians, the Christian realizations, attitudes, standards, motives, 
vocabulary, associations and habits, to which the new Testament itself 
is but the outline, and of which Christ’s life is our only perfect example. 
It is sinful while heathen doubt and radicals scoff, for us to argue with 
each other like modern Pharisees and Saducees, over our imperfect 
and conflicting understandings of what inspired men meant as they 
wrote about the Creation of the universe for the half civilized people 
of the Pentateuch; but to fail to take time enough to learn the essential 
forms through which each Christian belief and virtue can be made 
controlling, and how we can assure ourselves that each virtue and belief 
with each of its essential forms and elements, is made controlling 
enough. In my report as chairman of the committee on objectives and 
standards of the material and methods section of the education com- 
mittee of the International Council of Religious Education, to be sub- 
mitted by order of the education committee to church boards for study 
and suggestion, I have shown how each single belief or virtue must 
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be analyzed into a large number of interrelated impressions, words, 
suggestive associations and habits, through the development of which 
it can certainly or with the highest probability control the conduct of 
any individual or social group. This educational analysis of logical 
objectives for branches of knowledge and social aims, and the study of 
the distinctly different materials and methods through which each re- 
sulting control element can be most effectively developed with different 
types or groups of individuals and in different environments, is common 
to both education in general and to religious education in particular. 
The various courses in: education objectives; the selection and or- 
ganization of the course of study which is to develop them; the factors 
in methods effective for each of them; and tests and measurements 
of the sort necessary to the experimental determination of the particular 
material and factor in method most effective for each—can be taken in 
common by students of general and of religious education. One student 
may be interested in developing a sense of the beautiful in literature, 
and another in developing a sense of reverence; but it is commonly 
necessary that each should learn the various realizations, standards, 
habits, etc., through which a real personal feeling can be developed, 
and how through the continual repetition of the personal feeling in 
the desired association, rather than information about it, the learner 
is in the end so accustomed to it that it becomes a sensing rather than 
a feeling which has a cause of which he is conscious. So with each 
control element without which in proper relationship to every other, 
no knowledge or experience in either secular or religious teaching can 
be educational in the sense that it is retained in every necessary form 
and suggests every form of control element which transform it into 
conduct. 

The essential thing both in general education and Christian educa- 
tion,—and especially in Christian education whether through preaching 
and the organization of the social work of the Church or through the 
church school, is the inclusion of enough control elements and enough 
of what is necessary to develop them, to make each essential thing 
controlling and controlling enough in individual and group conduct. 
Every step toward building up courses in the field of instruction as 
distinct from educational philosophy, history and administration, which 
will make education objectives, curriculum and method, analytic enough 
definitely to discriminate between the varying usefulness of each item 
of instruction for every element of control, is commonly useful for 
education in general and for religious education. It may as truly be 
added that it is equally harmful to education in general and religious 
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education, to develop unanalytic courses in which students are taught 
to depend too exclusively upon methods which insist upon motor activi- 
ties and personal situations in the furtherance of objectives for which 
motor activity or direct personal experience is unnecessary; or upon 
those which make teachers, ignorant of the control elements they should 
be consciously seeking to develop, familiar with the mechanics of 
“problems” and “projects” in which they will cry aloud as vainly as the 
priests of Baal. 

If the significant of these common courses in instruction has been 
fully understood, it must be obvious that instruction must also provide 
tests and measurements of the sort necessary to the experimental deter- 
mination of the particular material or factor in method, most effective 
for each educational objective in the sense of knowledge or experience 
translated into their control elements. 

When relatively most effective materials or methods have been once 
finally determined, the best test of the efficiency of a course of study 
or a text book is their presence in it, as opposed to the use of material 
and methods which have been proved to be relatively less effective. 


Tue History or Epucation ComMMONLY EssENTIAL To STUDENTS OF 
EDUCATION AND OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The extent to which courses in the history of education can be 
common to both departments of education and religious education, 
depends upon three factors; the extent to which the history of education 
is taught as the development of modern ideals and practice, as opposed 
to detailed institutional development; the extent to which it emphasizes 
the influence of Christianity upon civilization and education; and the 
extent to which it seeks to develop the emotional contribution of history 
to realizations, attitudes, standards, beliefs and motives, as distinct from 
the methods and procedures of historical research or in addition to 
thet ete 

There is no real obstacle in the way of common courses in the 
history of education. for departments of religious education and depart- 
ments of education in general in the same or neighboring institutions. 


CorRELATION THROUGH CouRSES IN ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In school administration—the third field among those into which 
scientific education has differentiated itself, correlation between depart- 
ments of education and religious education depends upon the extent 
to which courses confine themselves to general principles of administra- 
tion such as Dr. Updegraff’s adaptation of Emerson’s efficiency princi- 
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ples or Dr. Englehardt’s application of standards of efficiency to church 
buildings and church school buildings, and courses in standardized 
tests and measurements sharply distinguished from courses in the 
inexact tests and measurements of required objectives, materials and 
methods of instruction. But in general, school administration must be 
specific. Courses in public school finance, the organization of American 
and foreign state school systems, the certification of public school 
teachers, etc., require a wealth of detailed information which has little 
relationship to the administration of religious education. 

In place of correlation or in addition to such correlation as is 
possible, there is great need for groups of courses in the administration 
of religious education. If church schools including week-day church 
schools are to be adequately financed, church school administrators 
should be trained in schemes of finance which have as their chief aim 
less dependence upon philanthropists and more insistence upon large 
enough contributions by individual Christians in general. 

In courses in kindergarten training and elementary or secondary 
education, which represent a type of differentiation in scientific educa- 
tion, which includes selected and adapted parts of the courses in educa- 
tional psychology, instruction, history of education and administration, 
—there is so much that is commonly needed by advanced general 
students of education and of religious education that the already exist- 
ing courses can profitably be taken by both. 

Educational psychology as a phase of differentiation in departments 
of education is most completely taught through the group of courses 
in: general educational psychology, the psychology of groups as just 
outlined, and the psychology of the individual as taught through moral 
and religious clinics. Here correlation through common courses, as 
has already been shown, is readily possible when such courses are 
accessible; with many advantages probable in favor of separately 
organized courses in departments of religious education in institutions 
not having general departments of education or not located in the 
neighborhood of institutions which have. 


CorRELATION THROUGH REcIPROCAL CONTRIBUTIONS IN OBJECTIVES THAT 
Are Not ComMon 


As a matter of fact, departments of education and religious educa- 
tion have no totally unrelated courses. Courses in school administration 
and courses in the administration of churches and church schools 
could continually call attention to common principles and similar appli- 
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cations. Similar correlation can be brought about in any educational 
subjects which are taught separately in the two departments. 

But departments of education and religious education, perhaps 
through the courses in education objectives and the selection and or- 
ganization of the course of study, should train graduate students in 
religious education in a form of correlation which has to do with 
courses beyond the range of the education departments themselves. In 
the teaching of academic subjects, which like literature, history, soci- 
ology, economics and politics, contain facts basal for or related to 
religion, the church should request: first, that they shall be taught 
as thus basal or related—that is, that their religious bearing should be 
pointed out; and second, that if any interpretation of such religious 
suggestiveness is given, that it shall not be anti-Christian. Even if 
departments of education fail to give courses in the history of education 
of the sort suggested in the discussion of correlation through courses 
commonly essential, professors and instructors not directly concerned 
with religious education can at least point out educational services of 
the church which they fail to fully present, and the influence of educa- 
tional movements upon the church which they cannot fully discuss. 

But if such correlation is to be brought about, it is departments of 
religious education or men specializing in religious education in depart- 
ments of education in general, that must take the initiative—first, by 
specifying for academic specialists or for specialists in education in 
general, what is thus religiously basal or suggestive in their various 
fields; and second, by so planning the work of their own department 
and teaching their students to so plan the work of religious education 
in general, that it can seize upon material so specified. Correlation of 
this sort should exist at every stage of education from the kindergarten 
to the university, and such study should be made of all academic 
material, as is suggested for the public school curriculum in Dr. 
Hauser’s thesis already referred to. 

On the other hand, following the suggestions of the resolutions 
recently adopted by the education committee of the International 
Council, departments of religious education or men specializing in 
religious education in departments of education in general should con- 
cern themselves with the contributions which religion is making and 
can make to democracy. 

To sum up, where departments and institutions are located near 
enough to each other for correlation between departments of education 
and of religious education, so many phases of correlation are possible, 
that if the conference at which this paper is read organizes itself into 
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a permanent body, the appointment of a Committee on the Correlation 
of the Work of Departments of Education and Religious Education, 
would be a fundamental move toward the greater inclusiveness and 
efficiency of the training given by each. 

In such correlation, however, there are two grave and interrelated 
dangers—the continued domination of religious education by a general 
professional training and education which is not yet inclusive enough; 
and continued failure of theological seminaries and denominational 
colleges to develop fully organized departments of religious education, 
which include every essential phase of educational science, and adapt 
each to every essential objective in religious education, more fully than 
is practicable in general departments of education. The week-day 
church school movement, on the one hand, with its demand for a vast 
army of specially trained teachers who can at least fully measure up to 
public school standards; and, on the other, the general raising of certi- 
ficate standards for even elementary public school teachers to include 
four years of college training, makes it imperative that denominational 
institutions shall assume a new task and include not only undergraduate 
courses in religious education, but, wherever practicable, graduate 
departments of education where the sort of training which forms the 
basis for this discussion can be inclusively and adequately given, in a 
denominational setting which ensures a firm grounding in both Christian 
faith and denominational creed. 


CHAPTER XV 


LOCAL DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


ARRY HOPKINS HUBBELL of Buffalo, New York, presided. 

H Three conferences were arranged and carried out at 8 A. M. on 

three successive mornings, continuing by vote to two more 

mornings, at the same hour. Out of these five conferences came a 

tentative organization of the group in accord with the plan of the 

educational committee. It was definitely understood that the constitu- 
tion adopted is subject to complete revision. 

A committee was also appointed to draw up an analysis of the work 
of the director of religious education in the local church, consisting 
of Dr. Norman E. Richardson, chairman and Mrs. F. I. Israel, Dallas, 
Tex., Miss Ida Evans, Coffeyville, Kas., Logan A. Pruett, Cleveland, O., 
and Harry Hopkins Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

This analysis follows. It is intended only as a tentative statement 
to be used for steady purposes. Suggestions will be welcomed and 
should be sent to the secretary of the group—Mrs. F. T. Israel, 1821 
Forest Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


ANALYSIS OF WoRK 


The director should: 
1. Create public sentiment in the church and community with 
reference to the religions educational program. 
a. Must be original source of interest, information and con- 
viction. 
b. Give educational addresses in pulpit and otherwise. 
c. Deliver talks for childhood and youth. 
d. Conduct religious educational classes. 
e. Secure by personal contact and otherwise the cooperation 
of parents. 
2. Help to elevate the ideals and standards of his own profession. 
3. Supervise and direct the work of the Sunday school including: 
a. The conceiving and the visualizing of the immediate and 
ultimate objectives of the school. 
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. Selections of curricula. 

In consultation the nomination of officers and teachers. 

. Training of present and prospective teachers. 

. Supervision of grading and promotion of all pupils. 

Making of trustworthy statistical and other reports. 

. Regular conference with heads of departments, teachers and 
other officers. 

h. Other definite supervision of the work of the teaching staff. 
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4. Wherever practicable organize program of daily Vacation Bible 
School work. 

5. Wherever practicable organize program of Week Day School of 
Religious Education. 

6. Organize and administer the recreational and social program 
of the local church as a definite part of the religious educational 
program. 

7. Endeavor to correlate: 

a. The activities of all educational agencies in the church. 

b. The recreational and social program of the local church 
with that of other churches and to make it a part of 
the educational program. 

c. The educational program of the local church with that of 
the other churches; with the larger denominational in- 
terests; and with the organized interdenominational 
agencies. 

8. Discover and guide prospective religious leaders (vocational). 

9. Cooperate with non-denominational interests in the community— 
public school, playgrounds, library, etc. 

10. Develop a carefully chosen library of religious education. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE DIRECTOR. 


The first paper of the conferences was presented by Rev. George 
T. Webb, secretary of the Educational Council of the Evangelical 
Churches, speaking on the subject—The Director’s Qualifications. 

The director is more than a teacher, more than an organizer. He 
is a prophet, a seer, an inspirer in fields of education and of religion 
till both become one in religious education. He should be of virile, 
red blooded Christian manhood, with great faith in humanity and 
instructive ability to recognize the best in men and to see that child- 
hood and youth hold the larger promise. He should be cheerful, opti- 
mistic, patient, clean, square, true to self and fellows and to truth. 
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Time will come when it will not be uncommon to find women as 
pastors in our churches but for the present on account of the associate 
pastorship it will be best that the director be a man. Moreover with 
boys where the idea is that religion is a thing for women and girls, 
a man may better lead. 

Much disagreement appeared here and the special fact was brought 
out that a number of the best directors at present are women. 

Ordination as a minister has its advantages and disadvantages but 
his training should in any case be as broad, thorough and complete as 
that of the preacher with additional emphasis on the educational side. 

In the discussion the statement was quoted of the Commission of 
the Association of Church Directors whose report was adopted at 
their Annual Meeting in 1920 in Pittsburgh. 

The director of religious education of the local church should 
be a man or woman of such professional training as shall enable him: 

1. To develop in the church an adequate educational program and 
to create correct educational ideals. 

2. To secure the attention of the church through voice, press and 
personality to its great opportunity and its primary responsibility in 
the field of religious education. 

3. To inaugurate either by direct executive power or by over- 
sight and supervision, a balanced and comprehensive program of re- 
ligious education. 

4. To correlate the programs of all groups within the church. 


5. To secure and train efficient leaders and teachers for the work 
of religious education in the local church. 


The second paper was presented by Mr. Hubbell on the director 
and his church relationships. The director is not an assistant pastor 
nor pastor’s assistant but has a definite task, the educational task of 
the church. He should be recognized both in the church and the com- 
munity as doing a task commensurate with that of the pastor. This 
recognition will be not for his own sake but in order to magnify that 
task in the eyes and thinking of all. 

The third paper was presented by Professor Walter S. Athearn of 
Boston University on the general subject of the Director and the 
Church School. 

There are three factors in the relationship of the director: 

(1). Delegated responsibility should carry with it authority and 
resources. Most pastors have not been trained to direct a regular 
staff of workers. 
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(2). The church board and the teachers are not accustomed to 
supervision. 

(3). Denominational overhead organizations are not always con- 
ducive to unity and harmony. There is too much interference from the 
top. Both church and child find it difficult properly to carry so many 
allegiances. Net local problems cannot be fully solved locally. There 
is need of reorganization at the top. 

In the local church, all outside organizations, including the denomina- 
tional ones, should come in through the director and his educational 
board and the leaders and teachers of each department group should 
with the departmental head form a cabinet for the promoting and 
carrying out of all programs for the people of the particular group. 
Thus overlapping will be curtailed and eventually done away with 
entirely. 

The program of religious education must be under the absolute 
direction of the director and it will be realized by three means: 

(1). Define the duties of the director. 

(2). Create group consciousness. 

(3). Move slowly and tactfully in attempting changes. 

There are three steps in progress: (1) Information. (2) Agitation. 
(3) Legislation. Move on in that order. Keep in mind this principle 
of organization—never make a ruling affecting any group without the 
fullest and freest conference with all parties to be affected by the 
ruling. Then there will bo no back-lash. 

Altogether the conferences were most helpful and the interest ap- 
parent seems to augur well for the formation of a valuable, permanent 
organization, valuable for the director and through him for the great 
work of education in the local church. 

Officers Elected: President, Harry Hopkins Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Vice-President, Frank M. McKibben, South Bend, Ind., Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. F. I. Israel, 1821 Forest Ave., Dallas, Tex. Additional 
members of executive committee, Committee on Constitution and on 
Program etc., Norman E. Richardson, Evanston, Ill, Miss Ida Evans, 
Coffeyville, Kas., Logan W. Pruitt, Cleveland, O. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


Report of the Committee on Findings 


ECAUSE of the importance of the need of getting to members of 
B the church facts about the school, and carrying the message of 
the school to the outside world, we recommend that in each state, 
or province, county and township Sunday school organization some one 
person or persons be charged with the duties of publicity. We recom- 
mend that each Sunday school likewise have such a committee of one 
or three persons to promote the interests of the school by wise use of 
publicity and advertising. 

We recommend that when cuts of speakers are made that they be 
two inches wide and three inches high, square, finished with-a hair line, 
and of 90 screen. Adoption of these specifications by state, county, 
district and city associations will facilitate interchange of cuts for use 
on convention posters and permit printers to produce higher class work 
than now obtains, 

We recommend that in all display advertising of Sunday schools 
that the work and not the workers be stressed, and that the advantages 
of regular Bible study, rather than attendance on a particular service 
of a certain day be the main theme of the advertising. 

We suggest that best results with newspapers ‘always will follow 
when the school publicity committee is careful to observe the rules of 
news writing set forth in the addresses of the Publicity Conference in 
connection with the Kansas City Convention. 

We express appreciation of the space given the Sunday school 
cause of local daily newspapers during the convention. 

We urge that on every convention program the opportunities of 
publicity for Sunday schools be presented by a competent person. 

George W. Penniman, Chairman; Samuel B. Fares, J. W. Eldridge, 
Abbott Book, Herbert H. Smith. 
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Where to Find News 
D. T. Jonas 


Sunday School Editor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Leader 


G HARLES A. DANA, who a quarter of a century since was one of 

the best known newspaper men in the world, defined “news” as 
“The occurrence of the unusual.” He told an assembly of reporters, 
to whom he had given this definition, by way of illustration, that if a 
dog ran down street and bit a man, that was not news; but if a man 
ran down street and bit a dog that would be news of the best kind. It 
would be the occurrence of the unusual. 

Where, in all the world, can one look for the occurrence of the 
unusual with brighter prospects of finding it than in a session of the 
American Sunday school, made up of the real red blooded boys of the 
land, and the cutest, sweetest, purest girlhood in all the world. 

There are stories in the beaming eyes, in the mischievous mind, in 
the dangling arm, the ever shifting feet, the unsophisticated tongue, 
the ready, but unexpected answer—yes, there are stories in the simple 
faith that puts to shame that of elders, deacons and not infrequently, 
preachers. 

Newspapers are clamoring for human interest stories, and where 
are there to be found greater opportunities for gathering these little 
tales that affect the human heart, stories that cause a laugh or a little 
tale that draws a tear of sympathy—than in the American Sunday 
school. 

Keep your eyes open for the occurrence of the unusual in your 
school, and you will find one of the best sources of news. 

One Sabbath, I rebuked the boys in my class, because not one knew 
what the lesson of the day was about. When I had got through telling 
them how hard I had worked to prepare teaching the lesson, I turned to 
one of those loveable lads, out of whose eyes shines mischief, and said, 
“Now, do you think this is fair for you to come without knowing 
anything about the lesson?” 

Now mark the reply, “Well, Mr. Jonas, in high school, I am getting 
90 and 95 per cerit in my examinations, ish kibble—what I’m getting 
here.” 

Can you imagine anything funnier than the staid Presbyterian elder, 
standing in front of his class with his Sunday face, as well as his Sun- 
day clothes, getting such an answer? 

You are laughing as I relate the story. How many thousands of 
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people laughed much harder, after the “sob sister” got through telling 
it in the newspaper. 

My three-and-a-half-year-old granddaughter attended church on 
Good Friday and heard the organist playing a mournful selection, and 
turning to her grandmother said, “Nanna, why don’t that man play the 
Sheik of Arabee?” You are laughing, so would thousands of readers 
of papers have laughed had not the child’s grandfather been too modest 
to print the story. 

But you ask, how will stories like this help our Sunday school? It 
makes your school one of the institutions talked about. The jokes and 
stories told and written about the Ford machine, many of them fos- 
tered and promulgated by Ford dealers themselves, have been among 
the causes of the success of that industry. 


MaKe ScHoot KNown 


Let me emphasize, make yourself talked about. 

“Did you see that story about the Jones Avenue Sunday school 
printed in the ‘Record’ last week? John Smith asks William Brown, 
and he proceeds to tell it. Brown enjoys it, and he tells it to Jones, and 
in a day or two an entire community is laughing over that little story. 
In a week or two something else occurs at the Jones Avenue school, 
and it is printed. It was reported, as was the other, and finally some 
one says, ‘that must bb SOME SUNDAY SCHOOL down there.’” 

Make yourselves talked about. 

But there are routine stories that are of interest to the public, and 
which no newspaper will refuse to print. 

If there is nothing happening in your Sunday school mark it down, 
you are a “dead one.” 

If your Sunday school is not a source for news, get busy in making 
it such a school. 

There is news in the kind of welcome you extend the strangers; 
there are stories in contests between classes and between schools; 
there is a mint of news in the social affairs of your Sunday school; 
there are stories galore in the athletics connected with your school. 
Have you boys and girls who have not missed a session or been tardy 
in years; that list of names will be used by any newspaper. 

Get the name of your Sunday school in the paper. Children’s Day, 
Picnic Day, Field Day, all these are prolific of just the kind of stories 
that will make you and your Sunday school talked about. Do things 
and then tell the public about them. 
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After you have found the story for the day or week, put life into 
telling it. 


SLocANs Heip 1n Pusticity 


Have you a slogan? If you have not, originate one. 

“Emory Men for Men” is almost a household sentence in Pitts- 
burgh, for it is the slogan of the largest and most active Bible class 
in the city. In a campaign for stimulating increase of attendance dur- 
ing the summer months, when the Pittsburgh Leader gave flags to the 
winning schools, the slogan was “Swat the Summer Slump” and in the 
winter contest, during which the same paper gave a piano to the 
school showing the largest increase in attendance, the slogan was 
“Shame the Sunday Slumberer.” 

Will the papers print the news found in the Sunday school? Why 
shouldn’t they? What institution interests so many homes of highest 
character—what institution is so closely allied to the homes of the 
character into which every reputable newspaper seeks to enter, as does 
the Sunday school? 

The forces of evil are never asleep in the matter of publicity. The 
prize fighter makes news concerning himself, and is aided in this by 
his enterprising manager, for he realizes that he is a drawing card in 
proportion as he is known. 

Why should the Sunday school hide its power for good? What it 
needs is publicity, more publicity and still more publicity. 

Get your news into one paper in your community, and keep on get- 
ting it there, and it will not be long until the editors of the other papers 
will want to know why they are not getting it. 

Let the editor of the newspaper, that is printing your stories, know 
that you are appreciating the work that he is doing, and then see to it 
that others let him know. 

Talk it over with the editor of your local newspaper. There will 
be no lack of encouragement. Learn his viewpoint and then see that 
your Sunday school is talked about. 
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How We Have Used News 
J. W. Eldredge 
Publicity Superintendent, West Virginia Sunday School Association 


DURING the World War we came to realize more than ever before 
the value of publicity. Every Liberty Loan was over‘subscribed. 
The proposition was sold to the people by the right use of publicity. 

If many persons in a territory served by a paper are interested in a 
certain subject, a department for that subject is an attractive feature 
for the paper. 

People are interested in Sunday schools. They would not care to 
live in a county that was without them. In Raleigh County, W. Va., in 
1919, we had two good weekly papers. Eight per cent of the popula- 
tion of the county were enrolled in Sunday schools. It would appear 
that fifteen per cent of the people were interested. Apparently an As- 
sociation Department would add to the value of the paper. The propo- 
sition had to be sold to the editors. 

First I gave each editor a copy of the report of the International 
Convention held in Buffalo, and asked that the book be taken home and 
read and kept for future reference, calling special attention to the im- 
portant business men of the nation who gave addresses at that con- 
vention, or were mentioned in the book. 


Totp Epitors PeopLte WERE INTERESTED 


I then asked the editors if they would give me at least a half col- 
umn of space each week for a department, at same time showing them 
that fifteen per cent of the people of the county would be interested in 
such a department. I was told that religious workers, as a rule, could 
not be depended upon to hand in copy regularly, properly written for 
publication. I agreed to be an exception to the rule, and for over 
three years I have not failed to have my story in the editors’ hands 
before noon each Monday morning, to be used in paper coming off the 
press Wednesday afternoon. The copy is always typewritten just as I 
want it to appear. I use monogram heading prepared especially for 
the department. 

From time to time I talk with the editors, telling them about inter- 
esting things in connection with the work, pick up quite a lot of news 
for them, and never fail to say a good word for the papers whenever 
opportunity offers, and recommend that each family subscribe for a 


county paper. 
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The dull time in a weekly newspaper office is on Monday morning. 
My copy is ready early so that it can be put in type before the rush | 
begins. Before the article is run in the paper, I frequently have 500 | 
reprints run off on newspaper stock. The expense is very little as there | 
is no charge for composition. I send these reprints to superintendents, 
county, and district officers, and others. This plan is much cheaper | 
than using mimeograph letters and you can say more. | 

What has been the results in Raleigh County? In 1919 our en- | 
rollment was 2,960. May 1, 1922, it was 14,396, five times as much as 
it was in 1919. The International office notified me a few months 
ago that this was a larger percentage of increase than had been re- | 
ported from any one of the 2,898 counties in the United States. From 
half a column our space has grown to over a column each week. We 
now have 34 per cent of the population enrolled in Sunday school and 
we have more than doubled the number of Sunday schools and more 
than doubled the enrollment of each school. 

Every state, county, district, and local school should have a Pub- 
licity Superintendent, who should not be on the paid staff of a news- | 
paper. Each County Association should have a department on each | 
daily and weekly paper published in the county. 

Points to remember: 

1. Publicity superintendent, not on paid staff of newspaper. 

2. Association Department, with monogram heading in each county | 
paper. 

3. Get story to editor at least two days before it is to be used. 

4. Have it typewritten and in form in which you want it to ap- 


5. Give real news. 
6. Boost newspapers. Take subscriptions, Accept no commissions. 


How We Used News in Georgia 
R. D. Webb 
General Superintendent, Georgia State Sunday School Association 


WE believe that newspaper publicity popularizes the Sunday school 

and helps our state association in carrying out its program of 
service. We, therefore, value highly newspaper publicity and plan 
definitely for it. What I say today will be based entirely on our plan 
for using the news in connection with our State Sunday School Con- 
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vention in Macon, Georgia, in April, 1921. In our convention publicity” 
work, we followed five simple suggestions: 

1. Plan carefully and definitely the whole scheme of publicity.- 
Our convention was held in April, and we began the newspaper pub- 
licity in November of the previous year. Before anything was given to 
the newspapers, our entire plan of publicity was carefully outlined, and 
we adhered to this plan until the convention was held. This outline 
shows the dates when each news article is to be released and what it is 
about. 

2. Give the papers real news. Our experience is that newspapers 
are glad to get Sunday school news. We recently had a state conven- 
tion in one of our good towns, and the two dailies actually vied with 
each other in the amount of space and in the large headline on the front 

_page that they gave to the convention. In preparing for the conven- 
tion, we had all kinds of live news, the date and place of the convention, 
the granting of low railroad rates, the preparation of the local com- 
mittee, securing outstanding leaders on the program, would constitute 
good news for the papers. 

3. Put the news in newspaper form. If a piece of real news goes 
to a paper in newspaper form, there will be no question about its get- 
ting in. We try to write each article so that the editors have nothing 
to do but put in the headlines. 

4. Localize the news when possible. When we do this, the article 
always gets in the paper. Merely for publicity purposes, we adopted a 
minimum quota of delegates for each of the 160 counties. A special 
article featuring this was prepared for the 250 papers in the state, and 
I am convinced that every last one was used. If any city or county 
had speakers on the program, we made this the feature of a special 
article to the papers of that county. 

5. Prepare the news with a definite purpose in view. In our con- 
vention newspaper publicity, we kept steadily in mind a three-fold pur- 
pose: (1) To magnify the Sunday school. (2) To create and build up 
sentiment for cooperation in the work represented by our association, 
and (3) to cause the people to attend the convention. 
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Giving the Church the News of the School 
Dr. Ralph Welles Keeler 


Director of Publicity, Comnuttee on Conservation and Advance, 
Council of Boards of Benevolence, Methodist Episcopal Church 


Mans church members think of the Sunday school in terms of: 
1. A place to send the children for an hour or two. 

2. An organization that gives an occasional entertainment and has 
an annual picnic. 

3. A place to recruit children to sell tickets for church affairs. 

4. A place to be avoided lest they be asked to teach and thereby 
reveal their ignorance. 

How may the Sunday school give to the church a better conception 
of what it really is? 

1. The Sunday school must first of all have something to tell to 
the church, 

(a) This may mean that it will have to tell the church that it is 
inefficient,—that it lacks adequate plant, equipment, teachers, and admin- 
istrative staff. 

(b) It may mean that it has a worthwhile story to present. 

2. The telling of its story to the church will be in two ways. 

(a) The linking up of all the activities of the Sunday school with 
the entire program of the church. This of itself brings to the atten- 
tion of the church membership the fact that the Sunday school is doing 
business. It also raises questions in many minds as to what the real 
functions of the Sunday school are. It makes more likely the insertion 
of Sunday school activities in all regular notices. 

(b) The second method of acquainting the church with the news 
of the school is more direct. A few concrete suggestions will indi- 
cate the possibilities. 

(1) After the meeting of the Sunday school board have a con- 
cise statement of what has been done either read to the congrega- 
tion or posted on the bulletin board. 

(2) Have the work of a particular department explained 
thoroughly to the congregation from time to time, in such a way 
as to make clear the aim, the methods used, and the results that are 
being obtained. Have the departments rotate in this presentation. 

(3) See to it that all notices of Sunday school affairs are in- 
serted in the church bulletin, or if there is no bulletin, on the bul- 
letin board. 
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(4) Occasionally multigraph a page of Sunday school infor- 
mation to distribute among the members of the church. 

(5) Where funds will permit, a small monthly four page Sun- 
day school paper can be published with good results. 

(6) Furnish your local press and your denominational press 
with the news of your school. Your own church members take 
more notice of what you are doing when they see that the papers 
are interested. 

But all of this must be somebody’s job. A publicity committee is 
absolutely necessary. The pastor should be an ex-officio member, 
and someone must be appointed to carry out the plans of the commit- 
tee. 


What Shall We Advertise? 
Herbert H. Smith 


Assistant Manager, Publicity Department, Presbyterian Church, U. SA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Desa question of copy for Sunday school advertisements goes to the 

root of the whole matter. No matter what form our advertise- 
ments shall take, the content is highly important. We may write let- 
ters, send postals, buy space in the newspapers, put up posters or do a 
dozen other things. But before we set pencil to paper we must settle 
with ourselves what we shall advertise. 

Nor is it enough to say we will advertise the Sunday school. What 
is the Sunday school in terms of the man outside? We must think 
from the standpoint of the other person in all our advertising. 

The name of the school and the time of meeting is the simplest ad- 
vertisement we can compose. But unless a person is looking for your 
school, such an announcement has small power to induce on outsider 
to attend. We must find some point of contact with the person we wish 
to reach. 

Every commercial advertising agency before it begins to plan ad- 
vertising for a client makes a careful analysis of what it has to sell, 
where the possible market is and how that market can be reached. No 
religious advertising, I am convinced, will get very far in results unless 
the same steps are taken. 

What has the Sunday school, your school, to “sell” to the commu- 
nity? What does it do for the community? It does not exist for 
itself. What does it do? Here are some of the “things” every school 
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has: Bible study, companionship, happiness through service, child 
training, character development, opportunity to help others, inspiration 
for difficult tasks, etc. These are its regular stock in trade. There are 
bargain days when a picnic, dinner, or special entertainment provide 
pegs on which other announcements can be made, but unless the ad- 
vertising stresses the fundamental points of the school it will not reach 
its highest effectiveness. 

Work out for your own school just what you have for the commu- 
nity. You can find twice as many elements as I have enumerated. 

There is a large advertising value in the name and face of outside 
speakers who may address a school or a convention, but care must be 
taken that more stress is not laid on the speaker than on the cause of 
Christian education. Concerns which advertise the reputation of the 
the store—and have a reputation worth advertising—are the ones which 
in the long run do the most business at the least expense. We are 
building up a permanent educational institution, and flash methods of 
advertising should be examined with care before being used. 

(Mr. Smith illustrated his point by comment on a number of dis- 
play advertisements from various parts of the country exhibited at the 
conference. ) 


Advertising Campaign at Portsmouth, Ohio 
Rev. D. C. Boyd 


Tes advertising project was a part of a simultaneous evangelistic 

plan in which all the Protestant churches of the city were in- 
volved. Its main purpose was, of course, to increase interest and at- 
tendance at the special services which filled the three weeks preced- 
ing Easter, and incidentally to affect the spiritual life of the city by 
drawing attention to religious things. 

The effect of the two-year campaign on the Sunday schools, while 
a by-product rather than the main objective, was quite marked. Due 
to increased interest in religious things, attendance at all sessions 
showed steady growth in all the schools. Men’s Bible classes were 
stimulated, and some churches found themselves both unequipped for 
the influx of new pupils, and unable to meet the demand for new 
teachers. It became easier to get pupils to attend, and vastly easier to 
get old pupils to go out after new ones. Church and Sunday school 
was in the air. Many young folks found their way into a public pro- 
fession at the Easter ingathering. 
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In the matter of mere numbers, the Easter Sunday school atten- 
dance in this town of about 40,000 was 10,025; one-third larger than 
had ever been known before. That means that one person out of four 
was in Sunday school; and when we remember the number of tiny 
folk who of course could not attend, and many of their mothers, with 
aged and ill folks, and a large Catholic population, the percentage was 
a worthy accomplishment. 

The effects did not wear off with Easter, but schools continued to 
flourish and grow. My own school records are a fair proof of that, 
with the reaching of one new goal after another till they set a new 
record for their 107 years of history with 618 present. A year ago I 
received 89 from the school into the church, largely due to the stimu- 
lated interest. 

Newspaper advertising turned the trick. The campaign was man- 
aged by a committee of ministers, and financed by local merchants and 
corporations, each of which gave $25 to the fund, and were in turn 
recognized by name at the bottom of each ad. 

For some weeks before Easter ads were run twice a week; then 
when the special meetings were started, daily for the three weeks 
up to Easter Sunday. Needless to state, the special services were 
attended as they never had been before. 

One ad, paid for by the bankers of the city, attracted attention from 
all over the United States and even from Canada. (See page 478.) 
Notices were given it in the Editor and Publisher, the Fourth Estate, 
and in many religious magazines. Dozens of sample copies were sent 
by the publishers in response to widespread requests. 

The press cooperated nicely by giving free space for the write-ups 
of the different special services, and of various church happenings. 
The city was made to feel that religion was serious and interesting as 
well. 

Enough money was held out from the pre-Easter campaign to per- 
mit the running of a Saturday ad through the year. 

The committee raised $1,100 the first year for advertising, and $800 
the second. However, the expert ad-man managed so carefully that the 
smaller amount was made to go further and do more effective work. 
The quarter page ad was usually most appealing, close to good reading 
matter. 

Advertising gives a new dignity, a new importance, a new signifi- 
cance to a Sunday school, which may have, and often has, become a 
mere commonplace in the life of a community. Expert ad-men are as 
necessary to religious advertising as to any other field of industry. 


Come unto me, all ye who labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest. 


Why the Bankers of Portsmouth 
Support the Churches 


Bankers are not a sentimental lot. They deal with facts; 
with conditions as they are. They loan money only when they 
se¢ a profit — not otherwise, if they know it. 

But they all realize that the stone and marble structures 
with iron gratings are not the things on which they count for 
the safety of funds entrusted to them. They know that the un- 
seen forces of life — honesty, integrity; fair dealing — are 
stronger than their stecl doors, time locks and brawny special 
officers. 

It is easy to steal, even from a bank. Witness the youth 
who was caught after walking out of a Chicago bank with three- 
quarters of » million dollars-werth of Liberty bonds. But men, 
fundamentally, are honest. They do not write checks on ficti- 
tious accounts, nor sign others’ names to drafts. Honesty, 
sense of right, conseéence, religion — call it what you will — 
we bankers know it exists. The strong boxes are for the few 
subnormal men who prove the general rule of honesty. 


Every banker in Portsmouth knows 
that if churches had not been here since 
the beginning of the town, the banks 
could not stay a week — would never 
have been. Law and order must precede 
safe banking. Churches induce law and 


order. 


We support the churches, each banker and employe, according to his choice, be-cause we want Portsmouth 
to grow and become a better place in which to live and raise a family. We know that along the path of righteousness 
aud this: alone, lies stable, continuous prosperity. We want to put our influence on the side of right every time. 


The bankers ef this city know that the church is the sole institution which has for its chief business the in- 
culeation of the principles of honesty and right dealing. 


Churehes develop faith, and faith is needed befoie a man is willing to risk his savings and his labor in a 
project which be hapes will mean much to the city and its workers, 


Churches are the ally of everything that is good and the enemy of everything that is 
wrong. The banks of Portsmouth stand solidly beside the churches on this platform. 
_ Regular church attendance helps promote all these fundamentals of life. 
The banks and hankers of Portsmouth cordially invite their officers and employes, and every citizen of this 
progressive city, to attend some church tomorrow, It is the Sunday before Easter, Palm Sunday. Why not accept 


this first invitation by the banks of this city to attend church? Pick your church — any church — but go. Be there 
on time Go expecting to get some good from it. Go every Sunday, You will never regret it, 


The Associated Banks of Portsmouth 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK THE OHIO VALLEY BANK 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK THE PORTSMOUTH BANKING CO. 
THE SECURITY BANK 


‘This announcement is made on behalf of the Portsmouth Federation of Churches, composed of the followiag: 


GALVARY BAPTIST FI 
Li a Bg oC os kg TEE TERMINALS 
FIRST BAPTIST ri PiGELOW M. BE. Popiar Street 
Van) ton Streete 
IMMANUEL BAPTIST FRANKLIN AVE, M. B. CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 
BEREAN BAPTIST Frankia and Logan Stresta _ 
a aso  MANLEY M. E, eer 
GRANDVIEW AVENUE Neath and Clay” Bireete urate 
CHURCH OF CHRIST TRINITY M. E. SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
Robinson aad Grandview Gallia and Offnere Streets and Waller Sirects 
KENDAY AVENUE BAPTIST NEW BOSTON M. E. UNITED BRETHREN 
Kendall Areeue Gallia and Gleowood Seventh and Gay Strects 
FIRST CHRISTIAN SCIOTOVILLE M. E. PLEASANT GREEN BAPTIST 
Third and Gay Ste Main Street, Seloteville Femth and Findlay Streets 
NEW BOSTON CHRISTIAN SCIOTOVILLE CHRISTIAN ALLEN CHAPEL M. E, 
ALL SAINTS EPISCOPAL WHEELERSBURG SOLA eee 
Pine oadicoarnes ny erg a te Tea ee Ee 


One of a Series of Group Ads in Portsmouth, Ohio 
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How Shall Sunday Schools Advertise? 


Alfonso Johnson 
Manager Columbia Evening Missourian, Columbia, Mo. 
aN, FEW years ago the question would have been “Shall Sunday 
Schools Advertise?” A few years before that no one had the 
courage even to suggest that they might advertise. We no longer 
ask if it is proper to advertise, we now ask, “How shall we do it?” 

Everything that can be sold, and every service that can be ren- 
dered, can be successfully advertised. Sunday school advertising is 
different in that we are not striving for mere numbers. When a Sun- 
day school advertises for quantity only, many of us object to the ad- 
vertising, and rightly so, for the advertising is objectionable. 

A circus advertises for quantity and gets it—a Sunday school can 
do circus advertising and get the crowd. I want a crowd at our Bible 
class but my religion means too much to me to allow circus-style ad- 
vertising. The Sunday school that resorts to circus advertising to get 
the crowd is forced to run a side show as an extra attraction to hold 
the crowd. The circus would be a failure if it failed to live up to 
the billboards, and a Sunday school following the example of the cir- 
cus in advertising must follow the circus in matter of program. 

Don’t understand that I want a cut and dried announcement: I 
want advertisements that people will read. I want my written mes- 
sage, whether in newspapers, on billboards, movie screen or by direct 
mail, to attract attention but I always demand a qualifying adjective 
for that word “attention”’—I want favorable attention. 

Sunday school advertising must be dignified; not lifeless, but digni- 
fied. Above all other advertising it must attract favorable attention 
with emphasis on favorable. 


Dicniriep Bur Nor LIFeLess 


This matter of being dignified without being lifeless isn’t easy for 
some folks. We have had people in our Presbyterian church who 
thought dignity and death were synonymous. All over the country we 
find Christians who doubt if one can be wide-awake and progressive 
and yet dignified. A few have tried circus-style advertising and in 
trying to deliver “as advertised” have killed the influence of the re- 
ligious teaching. Most of the Sunday schools have gone to the other 
extreme and in trying to maintain the proper dignity, have failed to 
attract favorable attention. We must guard against stereotyped adver- 
tising—mere announcements. Regular Sunday school goers will read 
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announcements because they are already “sold” on the idea of going 
to Sunday school and merely want the information as to time, topic and 
talker. But we must reach those who do not intend to go to Sunday 
school, attract their favorable attention and move them to action. 

The Sunday school ad must be neat, dignified and yet have great 
attention value. Its make-up and its contents must be in keeping with 
the purpose of all Sunday schools. It must attempt to draw a crowd 
to hear a certain message and certain music but should draw a line 
when it comes to offering special inducements that are foreign to re- 
ligious exercises. Sunday school advertising, is, or can be, educational. 
We try to write our ads so that if a person reads them he is benefited 
even if he doesn’t come to Sunday school. Of course we want them to 
come—if no one came we couldn’t pay rent on the Cozy theater where 
we meet. But our ads have a message for everyone and we know they 
are read because we hear comments on them. 

May 21 the International Sunday school lesson was about finding 
a book—do you remember the lesson? Our ad for that Sunday said: 

A telegraph operator, a stranger in our city, came to me after class 
and said our advertisement had reminded him of his Bible which was 
at the bottom of the trunk. He got his Bible and read it Saturday 
night and the next morning he attended our Bible class. We got 
favorable attention and also moved to action. 

Dignified? Yes, but interesting. If we had run a mere announce- 
ment, as some of our Sunday schools did, that one man, at least, 
wouldn’t have hunted’ his Bible and he wouldn’t have been at Sunday 
school. 

The national advertiser never starts a campaign until he knows just 
what he is doing—he surveys his field, knows his product and makes 
all necessary arrangement before he starts his publicity. The Sunday 
school, on a smaller scale, should do the same thing. For instance, a 
Bible class leader must consider several things before he can advertise 
intelligently : 

What kind of teacher or lecturer? 

What kind of chairman? 

ts the class for members of church only, or for everyone? 

Does the speaker appeal to young or to old, or to both? 

Does only a small per cent of population attend Sunday school (as 
in Kansas City) or does a large per cent go regularly (as in Columbia) ? 

These questions suggest many others that should be answered before 
intelligent advertising can be done. If you don’t know whom you 
want to reach, how can you reach them? 
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If everyone in your city attends Sunday school, don’t invite more to 
your class because that means taking them away from another class. 
But if you have some folks who are not attending, make an appeal to 
them. 

Our Bible class teacher is nationally known as a Bible teacher and 
internationally known as a journalist. Our ads are, therefore, written 
to appeal to all who enjoy lectures on the scriptures as applied to pres- 
ent day life. The lectures are based on the International Lessons and 
the Bible teachings are driven home by examples and by language we 
all know. 

Being in a university town we appeal to students. Some come reg- 
ularly, some come irregularly but nearly all come once or twice be- 
cause they are ashamed to have lived in Columbia and go away with- 
out hearing Dean Williams. We appeal to townspeople in general and 
above all we appeal to the stranger within our gates. Our class meets 
in a theater next to our church. A stranger can slip in, just as he 
would to a movie, hear a good lecture and go away unmolested if he 
wants to go that way. If he wants to stay and shake hands—that’s my 
job and I am always glad to meet him. 

We want everyone to feel at home. 

We are a part of the Presbyterian church and all who take active 
part are members of our church. The class, however, appeals to those 
of all religions and of no-religion and everyone is welcome. Being in 
a theater building we probably draw some who would not go into a 
Protestant church. One Sunday I saw in our class, beside Presby- 
terians and other Protestants—Jews, Catholics and a Buddhist and be- 
‘sides Americans I saw Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans. 

The message in the ad is the vital thing; having something to say 
and knowing how to say it effectively is the problem. Typography is a 
means to the end but it must not be everything. As one type expert 
has said “Good advertising is something more than mere typography 
but good typography makes good advertising more effective.” 

The type faces in the ad should not be so unusual or so queer 
that they attract away from the message, we are not selling type, 
we are delivering a message and the type is merely the vehicle for car- 
rying that message. Nor should the border be so unusual that readers 
will look at it and never read the ad. When we frame a picture we are 
careful to select a frame that does not detract from the picture it- 
self—we don’t hang pictures on our walls to attract attention to the 
frame. The border of an ad is merely the frame. 

The first thing to do when writing an advertisement is to sit and 
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think about it. Or as the Irishman would say, “the first thing to do 
is to do nothing.’ You have a message to deliver—be sure you know 
just what that message is; your ad must say something and it must 
say something that is going to interest your readers. If you think too 
much of the style and wording of the ad you will lose sight of the pur- 
pose. Criticise your message and remember that the other fellow is not 
quite so much interested in your message as you are and it must in- 
terest and instruct. 

Don’t feel bad if you don’t know all the type faces and their names. 
J don’t either and I never saw a man, not even a practical printer, who 
knew them all by their real name. 

Nearly all printing and newspaper offices issue a chart showing the 
type faces and sizes they have on hand. If not, the foreman can, in a 
few minutes, mark up a paper with type faces and sizes indicated. In 
a short time you can select the type that will give you a dignified ad. 
Or tell the printer what you are striving for, get up the message and a 
suggested lay-out, and leave it to the printer, who is, or should be, an 
expert in type. 

Even printers have faults and I have found that to get the desired 
results we must do some some things and we must not do others. 

Now for some DONT’S. 

Don’t use all large bold face type. 

Emphasize, to a degree, one or two things but don’t try to empha- 
size your whole ad. If all the type is large no one idea stands and 
the effect is the same as. if a dozen persons tried to talk at once. 

Contrasts are effective in advertising. A 14 point line stands out if 
the rest of the ad is in 8 point but if all the ad is 14 point, no line 
stands out. A six-foot man looms up in an ordinary crowd but in a 
company of soldiers all of whom are six foot or more, he is lost be- 
cause of lack of contrast. 

In our Bible class ad the topic line is not very large nor very black 
but the contrast brings it out. And right here let me say that the dis- 
play line should say something definite. Don’t use a feature line that 
means nothing and that could be used to advertise oranges or soap 
just as well as a Bible class or a Sunday school. For instance, “Don’t 
forget,” “Listen,” “I’d say so,” or “When in Need.” 

We use the topic of the lecture for our feature line. But be sure 
the topic, itself, means something. 

Feature line should be near the top of the ad. Our ad should be so 


arranged that it is easily read from left to right and from top to 
bottom. 
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7?SHiliams Bible Cass 


Meets Sunday 
9:30 O'clock 
Cozy Theater 


“The Finding of a Book” 
THE one “best sell- 


Do you remember the 
little Bible your mother 
gave you when you left 
home? Isyit’ (stuck 
away at the bottom of your 
trunk? You'll “find” that 
book some day and you'll 
marvel at your discovery. 
It is full of the experi- 
ences of other men and 
women who 
same problems that con- 
frent you today. Some 
solved these problems on 
the basis of eternal truth; 
others didn’t—just as you 
may be failing to do, 
yourself, 


—The. Chairman. 


faced the_ 


er’ today is a book— 
really a collection of 
writings, thousands of 
years apart—which re- 
cords the “ups and downs” 
of the human race in its 
search for truth. To the 
spiritually guided mind, 
there is a consistent un- 
foldment throughout its 
chapters. Without spirit- 
ual illumination is not the 
book “lost” to one’s under- 
standing? 


This Bible Class is Only One of Many in Various Parts of the Country Reaching 


Men via the Newspapers 
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Avoid capital letters save where they belong. ; 
We are educated to read in a lower case letter and ad set in all 


capitals is very hard to read. This is one of the pitfalls of begin- 
ners in ad writing; they want to use too many capitals. 

One word underscored now and then will emphasize that word but 
if too much underscoring is used, nothing is emphasized and the only 
result is the cluttering up of the ad. 

How shall Sunday schools advertise? Just the same as any other 
business. Advertising can bring more members, can interest more 
people in your Sunday school, but right there the influence of the ads 
stop. The service of the Sunday school must be such that those who 
come once will come again. 

Sunday school advertising is not a deep profound mystery—don’t 
make it a mystery. Tell your story in a simple, interesting and yet 
dignified way and your ads will bring returns. And then it is up to 
the Sunday school to back up the promise of the advertising. 


Most Fruitful Appeal 
In Sunday School Advertising 


H. S. Lawrance 


WO main types of modern advertising confront us. First, there is 

the class that deals with exclamations and interjections; that 
appeals superficially to the emotions; that emphasizes the things that 
need not to be emphasized, and leaves in darkness the true appeal. We 
might call this jazz advertising—we find it in every business and trade. 
Churches are by no means free from this type of advertising, as 
witness, the Cleveland church that joyfully announced in flaming circus 
handbills that the latest fox-trot would be played in its Sunday school 
the foliowing Sunday,—or the street parade in a western town in which 
a brass band of blatant form headed a procession of men and women, 
boys and girls, who bore aloft gaudy signs and banners, with the 
device “Go to church Sunday. All the popular music sung by Negro 
Ministrels.”. Mr. H. G. Wells in “The Sleeper Awakes,” is not over- 
doing the tendency of many churches in their advertising campaigns, 
when he speaks of the signs in the religious quarter of London streets, 
reading “Salvation on the first floor, and turn to the right”; “Put your 
money on your Maker”; “The smartest conversion in London, expert 
operators, look slippy”; “Be a Christian, without hindrance to your 
present occupation.” We have only to step into churches and Sunday 
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schools in many cities in our middle West, to find prominently adver- 
tised there, as well as in the local press, and throughout the community, 
the titles of discussions, sermons, Sunday school talks such as “Pickles 
and Salvation,” “Was Christ a Yogi?”’, “A Defence of Violence to 
Scabs” (Men’s Bible Class), “Noted American Gamblers of Monte 
Carlo.” Such a type of advertising may attract people, but it does not 
win them. It represents ignorance of mental laws, of the psychology 
of persuasion, and pleads guilty to the charge of weariness of the 
spirit and the absence of power and efficiency. This type of adver- 
tising is electrical, without being dynamic. Like jazz, it is syncopated, 
and stresses the unimportant heart-beats of the individual. 

The jazz type of advertising exclaims at you in huge type and 
headlines, in garish electric signs, in circus handbills, and other forms 
which simply capture attention for a few moments, appeal briefly to 
one’s love of color and action, and the instinct of curiosity and play. 
It stimulates by bombarding the senses, in a score of different ways, 
without appealing to reason, intelligence, the fundamental emotioms or 
the deeper human instincts. 

This manner of advertising represents the first stage in the history 
of publicity, and always has a strong appeal to the child mind. It has 
its limited uses, however, and can well be employed in the very first 
stage of certain classes of advertising campaigns. It is harmless when 
its only expression is in the form of celluloid buttons, crowd enthusi- 
asm, or the simple satisfying of innocent curiosity and love of action. 
It is exceedingly harmful, I believe, however, when it is used as a chief 
means of getting people into a religious service, or tricking them into 
finding out what it is all about. In other words, jazz advertising is a 
tawdry sort of appeal, and the most worthless when used alone, as 
facts and figures amply show. It may be true, as Barnum has said, 
that the American people like to be humbugged, but when it comes to 
the religious instinct—the most deep rooted and prominent of all, adver- 
tising of this kind, frequently, results in disrespect and irreverence for 
the organized chuch, and an increase of sacriligiousness in the com- 
munity. 

There is no criticism, whatsoever to be made of that kind of adver- 
tising which seeks to arouse curiosity on vital subjects by relating 
itself to every day experiences by means of over or subtle sugges- 
tion. The type of advertising I refer to, is that which is unrelated in 
a large sense to one’s daily life, to one’s habit of thinking, and to 
one’s chief interests or ambitions. This type is uncooperative, and 
seeks to daze or startle the individual by the sounding brass and tink- 
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ling symbol of mere words or emotional appeal. St. Paul was a 
splendid advertiser, and he knew that sound and brass were not 
enough, even though there was a certain elegance and custom about it 
all. Perhaps he had in mind modern jazz when he wrote to the 
Athenians what is recorded in the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. 

The great purpose in advertising is not merely to attract the atten- 
tion, the money presence, or cooperation of those with whom one is 
working. There must be a proper motive to give sincerity and value 
to every form of advertising. Jazz advertising lacks the proper motive. 
Here again, St. Paul might well be quoted: “Though I speak with the 
tongue of men and of angels, and have not Love’—Love of one’s fellow 
man, and not desire for a crowd, is the true motive in Sunday school 
advertising. 


MAGNETIC ADVERTISING IS LOGICAL 


The second type of advertising is by far the better, particularly for 
church and Sunday school. Because of the fact that this form does 
emphasize the things that need to be stressed does appeal in a hor- 
monious and rhythmic way, and does emphasize the fundamental core. 
It should be called Magnetic Advertising. Magnetic advertising is 
that which not only attracts but holds naturally, completely, because 
of a hidden force. This type of advertising uses psychological prin- 
ciples, in a logical way. It begins with religious instinct. 

Instincts can bé modified and sublimated, but never destroyed. Many 
people let their primal instincts be buried in intellectual interests or in 
emotional excitement, which makes it difficult for them to be reached. 
However, these instincts as a part of racial inheritance are fundamental. 
Upon them are built habits, emotions and all other mental acts. Sun- 
day school advertising should recognize these facts. It is not enough 
to tell people to go to church and Sunday school, to urge them into 
the men’s Bible class, to reward them with badges or picnics, for 
attendance. 

Those who have written on the psychology of advertising say that 
the greatest appeal in any advertising for any class of people is self- 
interest. There may be appeal to the public or crowd mind on fre- 
quent occasions, but in the last analysis, the appeal to the man or 
woman, boy or girl, to go to church and Sunday school must be an 
individual appeal, based on the individualistic instincts, founded upon 
some degree of intelligence or reason, kindled by some leading emotion, 
and pointing directly toward its own self-interest. 
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The third and last step in the magnetic form of advertising—the 
type that gets the whole man and keeps him, is the appeal to the 
emotion that is the ruling passion of his life. There are only a few 
elemental emotions after all. Love is the greatest—love of home, love 
of family, friends, country. Fear as an individual appeal is greatly 
out of date. It is chiefly a social stimulus. Sympathy and the aesthetic 
emotions are first cousins to love, while wonder, greed and companion- 
ship all have their place, though secondary. The purpose of the emo- 
tions is simply to set fire to the will and lead to action. The intelligent 
man, however, guards these runaway emotions more or less carefully, 
and will not let them burn too brightly, nor run the steam gage of 
energy to a dangerous point. But religion is neither wholly emotional 
nor wholly intellectual. Each is a check upon the other, and each 
element is necessary in advertising. 

To summarize the order of advertising appeal would be as fol- 
lows: First, to arouse one of the fundamental emotions, such as love 
of companionship, then by means of a simple address to the intelligence, 
proceed to uncover the elemental instincts of religion, thus appealing 
to the whole man. But no advertisement should stop with mere appeal. 
Attention has now been attracted and interest aroused, but two more 
steps are needed—Conviction and Action. The usual line of reasoning 
of a man reading an advertisement urging him to come to Sunday 
school may be very much like the following: “I might go to the men’s 
class tomorrow, but then I’ll have to get up early and wear these hot 
stiff clothes. Dinner will be late and we will have to give up our 
motor trip to the country with the family. Still that discussion on 
‘Can the Business Code of Ethics be Used in the Church,’ ought to 
be interesting. Brown and Jones go and they have lots of influence 
down town. I’d like to mix with those men more. It helps a man in 
his business. One ought to attend some such class as this for the fel- 
lowship and the benefits he will gain. Still, if I go there, I cannot play 
golf in the morning, or go on the motor trip to the country with the 
family. I had intended to do a little work at the office and finish that 
book too. Yet, a man ought to get out more, particularly if he is tied 
up at his desk six days in the week. I can’t expect my two boys to go 
if I don’t go, and I surely don’t want them to grow up ignorant of the 
church and the Sunday school and to be desecrators of the Sabbath. 
Yes, they have a pretty good program on next Sunday, according to 
this advertisement, and I think I’ll go. It will broaden me a good bit. 
I’ll get some fun out of it and it surely is the thing to do with two 


boys of my own.” 
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WuHuere Sunpay ScHooLt ADVERTISING 1S WEAK 


The weakest part of the Sunday school advertising, to my mind, is 
that which merely attracts attention and commands without giving any 
basis for the will to act, or without providing for a variety of 
responses. Some people reason first, then let their emotions persuade 
them afterward. A second type are taught, in a sense, by their feelings 
which lead them to drift with the crowd. A third type consists of those 
without definite mental or spiritual goals, whose actions are purposeless 
or spontaneous, though seldom merely emotional. Another type of 
decision, involves a transformation of values, motives and impulses 
which lead to giving up superficial projects for more important ones. 
A few people always decide matters for themselves. They never give 
credit to any outside force. These people have a will that works slowly 
and heavily but always positively and triumphantly. They always per- 
suade themselves. The public, however, which Sunday school adver- 
tising reaches, has been found in our large cities and even in the 
smaller towns to be composed mainly of the two types—‘Reasoners,” 
and “Feelers.” The others can seldom be appealed to through adver- 
tising of this kind. Consequently the most potent part of Sunday 
school publicity is that which has to do with calculating values, and the 
suggestive and subtle appeal of these values in the phraseology of the 
advertising. Now value is power, and being aroused to a sense of 
values is a logical step toward feeling those values and powers in 
one’s own life. Nearly everyone knows what “oging to Church” 
means—at least in its simplest aspect—and can calculate quickly what 
he would have to sacrifice to go. But what the advertisements usually 
do not do is to build up strongly a feeling of the value of going in 
the mind of the reader, as well as the creation of the belief that it 
would be much more of value to go than to stay at home. In these 
two ways, Sunday school advertising has not recognized psychological 
laws, and these two conditions are not all helped or remedied by excla- 
mations such as “Go to Church Sunday,” “Spend an hour in our cool 
church building,” “Bring out the family to hear the missionary from 
India.” Little constructive values are thus built up favoring Sunday 
school attendance. The few who may be appealed to may very likely 
be unable to coincide this chief appeal with the real merit of the 
service. 

Newspapers Best Mepium 


In my brief experience with Sunday school advertising in Toledo, 
Ohio, at the Congregational church, where I watched many advertising 
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campaigns, and in South Dakota where I have had a part in Sunday 
school advertising, I have found it true that newspaper publicity is the 
best type for church and Sunday school, though it should be supple- 
mented by other legitimate kinds. Moreover, it has been forced upon 
me very strongly that it is illogical and unscientific as well as very 
useless to try to appeal to men and women as though they were chil- 
dren, and boys and girls as though they were infants. The play and 
curiosity appeal may be well enough occasionally with the younger 
readers, but justice demands everyone in the home be regarded as 
an average, thinking, feeling, willing individual whose religious instinct 
is not wholly submerged and who has the same emotions and intellectual 
interests as those who write the “copy.” This can be done best through 
the press. 

Many different kinds of mediums have been used, such as circulars, 
programs, invitations, window cards, letters, street car advertising, 
electric signs, bill posters, magazine advertisement and newspaper 
advertisements. Nearly all the books written recently on Sunday 
school advertising, give the preference to the newspaper. This verdict 
is in keeping with the verdict of the retailers, merchants and business 
men of the country—99 per cent of whom have voted the newspaper to 
be the most successful approach to the public. This is true largely 
because newspaper reading has become an American habit. The news- 
paper has a dense circulation over a small area. It is read by many 
members of the family nearly every day in the year, and consequently 
impresses largely through repetition, reiteration, and long and fre- 
quent association. It is a large part of the natural background of 
every American home. One cannot overestimate the value to both 
Church and Press of regular newspaper advertising. Now religion, 
and the organized church are natural and well established forces, and 
their proper appearance in the home should be in the usual rather than 
the unusual or unnatural way. Bizarre advertising of church services 
often savors of the sporadic and sensational to many people. Mental 
truth, it should be remembered, is built up frequently, in many lives by 
and through the assurance given in frequent repetition and associa- 
tion. 

If we grant that the newspaper is the most important medium for 
Sunday school advertising, the next thing to consider is the adver- 
tisement. 

Newspaper men say that the reason why religious display fre- 
quently does not “go over,” is because the copywriters do not know 
the psychological laws of type or location. For instance, in a display 
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ad, says a leading newspaper man, no churchman seems to realize 
that the top of the page and the left hand corner of the page and the 
right hand page are the best attention-getting positions in the news- 


paper. 
VARIETY OF APPEALS POSSIBLE 


Different appeals are made in Sunday school advertising. There is 
the appeal of special music, boys’ choirs, church quartettes, stringed 
orchestra, violin solos, community singing. Or the appeal may be made 
through certain types of music, such as Christmas carols on Christmas 
Sunday, or patriotic music near a national holiday. Again, the appeal 
may be made through the subject of a talk or lecture to be given to 
the entire school, such as the “Patriotism of Christ,’ “Puritan America 
of the Present Day,” etc. Sometimes prominent people are advertized 
to speak to the boys and girls of the Sunday school, or to the men of 
the “Open Forum.” This speaker may be a business man, a local celeb- 
rity, a returned missionary, or a radical foreigner. Frequently his 
theme is not mentioned, but curiosity to see and hear the man over- 
looks the omission. Then there is the appeal to the social nature of 
man, his sympathy with others, his desire of companionship, his love of 
co-operation with an organized group, his fondness for discussion. 
Many Sunday schools have abandoned the old habit of offering prizes, 
rewards, something for nothing, to those who come out to services on 
special occasions. For this appeal frequently brings in the Sunday 
school drifters, and those who move from church to church and from 
town to town—to the highest bidders. Though not as popular as the 
other appeals, the most important is the personal, which should be 
subtle, suggestive, with full recognition of the ambition of the reader, 
his love of progress, and achievement. This appeal should also include 
occasionally a knowledge of man’s interest in beauty or art or music, 
and his instinctive desire for amusement and comradeship. The average 
reader likes to be considered intelligent, religious, and above all, social. 

In building an advertisement then, two or three laws might be con- 
sidered. They are so simple as to appear absurd, but nevertheless are 
recognized as sound, not only by theorists but also by practical journal- 
ists. The first principle is, that advertisements in the abstract do not 
pay. It is true, in every branch and moment of life’s activity, that 
“The real is the concrete.” Every appeal, almost every word, must be 
definite and specific if it is to impress at all. This is the reason why an 
ordinary church and Sunday school notice among the religious notices 
of the paper, has little value, except as a directory. The name of the 
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minister, and name and location of the church, produce no mental 
imagery on the mind of the reader. But the subject of the minister, 
the theme for discussion in the Sunday school, the special features of 
the various classes, all announced clearly, definitely, through sugges- 
tion with a view of interesting him who reads, must sooner or later, 
(with proper reiteration), lead to some degree of action. If, as adver- 
tisers tell us, the average individual spends only fifteen minutes on his 
newspaper, anything that is to attract attention must be immediate and 
direct in its attack. 

The next inference that might be considered is, that advertising 
should recognize the complex and varied conditions of life. No one 
acts from any single motive, but from a resultant of motives. There 
is a multiple crossing of ideas and ideals, and a perfect network of 
stimuli. The organized church has so many competitors, such as the 
theater, the field of sports, the automobile, Sunday excursions, the best 
sellers, entertainment and recreation parks, that it cannot hope to 
succeed by merely informing the people of what it is doing. It must 
project its purpose and methods into the inner life of the reader, and 
endeavor to arouse him to think and act. It is claimed by investiga- 
tors that women are apparently more impressed by patriotic, family, 
and social challenges than are men, while men are moved more fre- 
quently than women by subtle arguments through the use of sugges- 
tion. Advertisers of Sunday school classes then, might well change 
their copy when giving publicity to the activities of a men’s class from 
that which they would use for a woman’s class. 

The third and last law that might govern the advertiser of the 
Sunday school is that, while life is complex and that, while the real 
things are the concrete, man always acts as a unit. Sometimes it is 
his reason that acts, but it carries with it the whole man. Other times 
the individual is controlled by his emotion. Undoubtedly men are led 
oftener to act through their emotions than through their reason, par- 
ticularly the ignorant, the untrained and the manual laboring class. 
But there is no better nor worse self, any more than there is an imag- 
inative brain and an emotional brain. There is only one self which 
now functions as the Church-and-Sunday-school-going-self, and which 
later may be tempted by expediency or sensational appeal, to function 
as a Sunday-desecrating-self, 

An advertisement is, after all, not the wording nor the type nor the 
paper, but the hidden appeal to the mind in its mental imagery. To 
obtain the best results, this advertising appeal should be greatly varied, 
without losing any of its directness. Much of it in the past has been 
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like the dazzle painting on our ships during the war, in its result. The 
purpose of this dazzle painting, as you know, was to render it difficult 
for anyone to determine the course of the vessel. 


Avorp SPECIAL PLEADING 


A special warning should be given here, which is quoted indirectly 
from one of the laity, against the too frequent or forceful use of 
pleadings, exhortations and welcomes, such a “Come,” “Welcome,” 
“Public Invited,” “Don’t be Afraid to Come,” which not only show an 
absence of ingenuity but above all—weakness. Pleading and begging 
of any kind for favor, or recognization, are surely not the proper tone 
for the church to use in connection with any of its services. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe Church and Sunday school 
advertising the past ten years has been growing superficially better, 
but fundamentally worse. I mean that the technique of advertising is 
improving, but the appeal is all too frequently to the eye-and-ear-man. 
The call is to the senses, love of entertainment and curiosity for the 
unusual. Now, without sacrificing all of this sense and emotional 
appeal, I believe the heart-and-head-man can be won by broadening the 
appeal of the printed page to include a forceful attack upon the strong- 
holds of man’s nature—the will and reason, judgment and instinct—in- 
stead of upon the outposts, the senses. Then he will be able to free 
the strong religious instinct within and to see and free the values that 
come before his intellect. 

But what I have designated jazz advertising, merely exploits the 
weaknesses of man, while magnetic advertising tempts man where he is 
strongest. After all, advertising is a tempting, a trying, and the hard- 
est kinds of temptation to resist are those that strike at our strongest 
or our best qualities. The devil used psychology when he tempted 
Christ to employ his divine power for a base purpose. Sunday school 
advertising should tempt man to use his best powers for a good purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Church Building Axioms 
Henry Edward Tralle 
M Soe te partitions have no place in the modern church build- 


ing. The church must first build its program, and then its house. 
The church should build for preaching, teaching, worship, 
recreation, evangelism, and service. 

The preaching auditorium should be also the assembly-room for the 
church school. 

The church needs for its school work as many departmental assem- 
bly-rooms as it has departments, and as many classrooms as it has 
classes. 

Every assembly-room and every classroom should be a complete 
room with four solid sound-proof walls and a solid hinged door. 

A church should build a basement last, and then not build it at all. 

A church building should tell the truth and not advertise itself as 
a garage or an apartment house. 

A right building costs less than a wrong one, and a wrong one is 


expensive at any price. 


Equipment in the Elementary Division 
Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin 


of foete children are entitled to the vast parts of the church building, 
and to the best equipment obtainable. 

We must lift the children out of the basement into light, airy taste- 
fully furnished rooms. 

If anybody must be taught in a basement, let it be the grownups. 
Their characters already are formed, and they are less influenced by 
physical environment. 

We must spend more money on our children. We must surround 
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them with the most favorable physical influences. We must give them 
the best rooms and the best furnishings and the best equipment. 

The children are the future leaders of the churches, and they must 
be better than those we have now. Then let us give them a chance. 


Remodeling Church Buildings for 
Sunday Sckools 
George Earnest Merrill 


| Pe development of church planning occasioned by the new types 
of Sunday school organization and of teaching has been rapid 
and, of course, largely unforeseen. Only a few years ago a single room 
sufficed for church services and for Sunday school; after that came 
the basement room used for both Sunday school and social meetings; 
and then, in the decades 1885-1905, the “Akron” Sunday school, with 
its radiating class rooms opening with folding partitions into a central 
area. Then came the modern phase; the introduction of specially 
designed class rooms and assembly rooms adapted scientifically to the 
uses of each Sunday school department. 

Naturally the church buildings of the country have not as a whole 
kept pace, in their physical aspects, with these rapid developments in 
Sunday school requirements. Church buildings cannot be rebuilt in 
a day; they last rather for generations; and even when they become 
outworn there are often sentimental reasons (which rightly should be 
considered) which prevent reconstruction every quarter century, what- 
ever may be the demands of scientific teaching. 

In any case, only the more progressive church communities would 
desire to meet these demands. Churches are still being built with 
basement Sunday schools or with the “Akron” scheme—or with some 
specious compromise between these. Thus they are obsolete as soon 
as they are built: a condition to be deplored, but one which is, under 
the circumstances, quite natural and even inevitable. 

Thus it happens that there are thousands of church buildings, ill 
adapted to the uses of a modern Sunday school, which cannot imme- 
diately be replaced by buildings which are so adapted. Obviously, 
there should be, in such cases, some middle course between a complete 
replacement, on the one hand, and on the other hand the continued 
use of an existing building which lays so great a burden upon the 
Sunday school; and such middle course may often be found in remodel- 
ing or building over the present Sunday school structure. 
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SUBDIVIDING AN AUDITORIUM 


Let us consider first the one-room church building. I believe that 
it is unwise to attempt to subdivide such church rooms by means of 
curtains or folding partitions: first, because these are of very little 
practical use in isolating the different classes and, second, because they 
are unsightly. It has been demonstrated over and over again that 
efficient class-room work cannot be carried on in rooms separated by 
folding partitions. I think it is hardly necessary to labor that point 
here. 


There are, in such cases, two alternatives to the use of folding 
partitions: first, the subdivision of the auditorium by permanent parti- 
tions, and second, the construction of a wing or addition containing 
the Sunday school rooms. 

But suppose that the auditorium, being just large enough for the 
services, cannot be subdivided. In that case it may be practicable to 
build on a wing. 

Now a wing will of course very greatly affect the appearance of the 
church; for that reason alone it ought not to be built without the 
advice of an architect; and besides, it will require in each case some 
expert study to determine just what kind of a wing (or wings) should 
be built to meet a particular condition. The existing plan, the shape 
of the lot, the exposures, the direction in which the building is 
approached, the architectural style, the materials, the number and 
enrollment of the classes—all these have to be considered. It ought 
to be perfectly obvious that no rule could cover conditions which can 
be so varied and so complex and which involve so many technical 
matters. 

Generally speaking, I can say that a wing ought to lead from the 
narthex or vestibule of a church or, if that is impracticable, then 
from the side; and that the least desirable arrangement is a wing 
which leads from the rear of the pulpit platform. 

Still another method of adding to a church is a wing built at the 
pulpit end. But except where the site or other conditions especially 
demand it, this is the least desirable way in which to build on new 
rooms. This is true because, (a) it is impossible to unify the circula- 
tion of the building—no one system of corridors or halls can serve 
all parts of it, (b) the new wing is inaccessible from the front of the 
building (presumably its main approach) and (c) because access to 
the class rooms from the auditorium is to be had only from the front. 
In addition to these reasons is the fact that it is extremely difficult to 
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make a rear addition look well and it is apt to injure the interior 
aspect of the auditorium by cutting off the light from the Sanctuary 
or introducing doorways on either side of it. 

I have considered now only the one-room church, but of course 
wings can be built on churches having more than one room, and these 
wings can be one or two stories high. 


SUBDIVIDING A BASEMENT 


A common type of the church which has more than one room is” 
the church with a basement Sunday school. During the decades when 
it was thought improper for children to meet in the auditorium and 
when Sunday school instruction was largely unorganized and confined 
to little children only, the basement offered a practicable and econom- 
ical space where the Sunday school, in one mass, could meet. The 
progress of Sunday school management and organization, of the 
sciences of ventilation and acoustics, and a truer understanding of 
child psychology have rendered such methods of teaching obsolete; 
but the basements remain. 

Now whenever it is possible to do so, these basements should be 
immediatey abandoned for Sunday school purposes. They may become 
clubrooms; meeting places for adults; drill halls for boy scouts; ban- 
quet halls for church suppers; but no Sunday school work sheuld be 
permitted in a basement, if that can be avoided. 

It may be, however, that a church is compelled, because of its 
limited means, to make a temporary use of the basement for its 
Sunday school—or for a part of its Sunday school. In that case the 
basement room may be subdivided. 

If only a part of the Sunday school is to remain in the basement, 
I recommend most strongly that this part be the senior, young people’s, 
and aduit, classes. We can put only two classes, let us say, in a new 
wing; then let those classes be the beginners’ and primary classes. 

The “Akron” type of Sunday school room had at least this merit: 
that it lifted the children out of the basement. Beyond that little can 
be said for it. 

The remodeling of such a room presents some almost insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

I believe that we shall eventually build independent buildings or 
wings for every Baptist church in the country. We are beginning to 
understand at last the immense seriousness of this problem of religious 
education; we want to meet fairly and generously the responsibility 
which rests upon us to properly instruct our children in the funda- 
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mental truths of Christian doctrine and conduct; and for that end 
only the best equipment will answer. Remodeling can seldom give us 
that best equipment; but it is, at least, a step in the right direction. 


Work of the Bureau of Architecture of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


Frank G. Dillard 


C)= of the first indications that the departmental Sunday school 

deal was taking hold on the church was a desire to provide ade- 
quate housing accommodations and efficient physical equipment. A great 
many letters came to the Board of Sunday Schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal church asking advice regarding plans for new buildings and 
modifications of old ones to fit them for a successful administration 
of the new scheme of organization. All of these inquiries grew out 
of a conviction that the older types of church plan did not meet the 
new needs. So many of these requests required technical knowledge 
that in 1917 the Board decided to organize a bureau under the Board 
of Sunday Schools. 

The Bureau of Architecture had hardly become a reality before 
the attention of the Departments of Church Extension of the Board 
of Home Missions was attracted to the idea and an arrangement was 
speedily decided upon whereby the Bureau would be jointly controlled 
by the Department of Church Extension and the Board of Sunday 
Schools. This most happy combination has been continued from that 
time with a gratifying degree of success. 

The original thought out of which the Bureau grew was that there 
should be an authoritative source of advice and instruction that would 
not only minister to the growing desire for practical building but would 
assist churches in avoiding wastefulness and at the same time develop 
impulses to erect more noble and reverent edifices for the House of 
the Lord. 

Upwards of four thousand churches have consulted the Bureau 
offices since its establishment. These have come from every state of 
the Union and from many foreign countries. The correspondence 
with some churches is quite voluminous while from others comes only 
a request for information regarding services rendered by the organiza- 
tion. About eighteen hundred special plan schemes have been worked 
out in an effort to assist churches to adopt the right kind of ideals 


for their building programs. 
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The fundamental character of the church building plan is based 
on an aim to fit it equally well for the major functions of the church, 
viz., Worship, Education, Work and Play. The church auditorium 
must be such as will assure good acoustical properties and permit a 
dignified architectural treatment. The oblong room with chancel at 
one end is accepted as the kind that most readily meets these con- 
ditions. Auxiliary annexes to the auditorium must partake of the 
architectural treatment given the auditorium and be assigned to devo- 
tional uses such as would be appropriate for rooms of that character. 
This rule cannot always be applied to very small and inexpensive 
buildings. 

Educational requirements are based directly upon the advice of the 
Board of Sunday Schools. The department room is recognized as the 
standard unit. For figuring purposes the normal proportions of depart- 
ment enrollments to total enrollment are assumed as follows: 

Beginners, 10 per cent; Primary, 12 per cent; Junior, 14 per cent; 
Intermediate, 12 per cent; Senior, 10 per cent; Young People, 12 per 
cent; Adult, 30 per cent. 

Rooms for Beginners, Primary and Junior departments must allow 
15 square feet per pupil. They must be above ground, light, airy and 
attractive with architectural details such as grouped windows, bays, 
fireplaces, etc., that will contribute to a semi-domestic atmosphere. 
There should be no provision for class separation in these rooms. 
Small round table for Primary and Junior classes of from six to eight 
are to be set in the open department room so that every class is under 
the eye of the department superintendent. Beginners and Primary 
departments may be combined in schools under 150 enrollment. 

Intermediates and Seniors should each have a large open, attractive 
room at 8 square feet per pupil that can be used for department assem- 
bly and social purposes and additional small rooms for at least six 
classes each at 7 square feet per pupil. In schools under 250 enroll- 
ment, Intermediate and Senior departments may be combined and 
assigned to a large room with portable arrangements for class separa- 
tion. 

The Young Peoples department should have a long and rather nar- 
row room with means of dividing it into a number of class rooms 
commensurate to the department enrollment. Social parlors for men 
and women should be provided for adult classes. Each department 
room must be designed to serve the social needs of the group to 
which it is assigned. It is desirable to develop a sense and pride of 
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Proprietorship within each particular group of the church’s consti- 
tuency. 

Provision for play life does not require an equipped gymnasium; 
in fact the word “gymnasium” has been largely eliminated from the 
nomenclature of the Bureau—“Community Hall” is used instead. The 
minimum size of this room for very small and inexpensive churches 
is thirty feet wide, fifty feet long and fourteen feet high. For more 
commodious church buildings the community hall should conform to 
the standard playing floor sizes for basketball and indoor baseball, and 
be planned with a stage for dramatics, lectures, etc. Kitchens and 
other utilities must conform to generally recognized standards for 
convenience and economy of labor. 


Building Progress Among the 
Disciples of Christ 
John H. Booth 


Secretary Department of Church Erection United Christian 
Missionary Society 


ayere Board of Church Extension (now the Department of Church 

Erection of the United Christian Missionary Society) in thirty- 
four year’s helping the Disciples of Christ to build, never faced so many 
demands as now. During the past twelve months, requests have come 
to this Department for loans and gifts, to help churches of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ to build, that aggregate about one million and a quarter 
of dollars. Many State Missionary Societies among this body of 
people have on great building programs. Illinois, for instance, is now 
in the midst of a five year building campaign. The aim is to dedicate 
one new Christian church a week during this period. This campaign 
is already on, and so far the aim has been reached. 

The Church Erection Department of the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society has a permanent loan fund of $1,850,000 which is growing 
at the rate of over $100,000 a year. This great fund is stimulating the 
Disciples to build more and better buildings. The Board requires all 
churches seeking its aid to submit its building plans to it for inspec- 
tion. By this ruling many architectural blunders are avoided and better 
and more efficient buildings are being constructed. This loan fund is 
helping the Disciples of Christ to acquire a vast amount of church 
property. It is a revolving fund. It runs the mill with the water that 
has passed. It began only thirty-four years ago and with a sum of 
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only $10,000 but by keeping its funds intact, it has loaned six and 
one-half millions of dollars to more than 2,200 churches in 
North America and thereby made possible the erection of about twenty 
millions of dollars worth of church property. 

Nothing has so advanced the plea of the Disciples of Christ for 
unity, and nothing has so strengthened its preaching of the gospel as 
the building of splendid temples of worship in strategic centers. R. E. 
Dunlapp, state secretary for the Disciples in Arizona, a man who has 
given his life on the frontier, says, “A good building does vastly more 
than house a church and make a comfortable home for a family of 
Disciples of Christ. Thirty thousand dollars loaned by the Church 
Extension Board to Phoenix put the Disciples on the map in the whole 
Salt river valley. Twelve thousand five hundred dollars loaned to 
Douglas, made possible a building which has attracted more attention 
to the character and mission of our people and our plea of unity, 
than all the fifteen years of service of faithful men with no adequate 
building.” Good buildings, efficiently equipped for the work, are abso- 
lutely essential in the establishing of the cause of Christ in any field 
of the world. 


ComMUNItTy Houses IN THE GREAT CITIES 


The Disciples of Christ have built community houses in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and in the coal and coke regions of western 
Pennsylvania. These buildings are equipped for work among immi- 
grant peoples. Not only religious, but educational and social programs 
of service are carried on in these buildings. These institutions are all 
owned and operated by the United Christian Missionary Society. 

The most fundamental task in the work of the church is the teach- 
ing of the religion of Jesus Christ. The Bible School, which attempts 
to do this, should be a real school of religion. As taxpayers, we spend 
annually hundreds of millions of dollars in this country upon our 
public school system. Our public school buildings are as modern and 
well equipped as modern science can make them, and the instruction is 
the best that money can buy. Our youngsters go to these great insti- 
tutions and sit under college-educated instructors five days in the week 
and six hours a day, all to get a knowledge of the arts and sciences; 
and on a Sunday, these same youngsters, in thousands of instances, go 
to old-fashioned meeting-houses—the single-cell type of building— 
crowded with six or a dozen classes in the one room, to receive their 
religious instruction. Such a comparison is bound to have its effect 
on the lives of these young people. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MUSIC AND PAGEANTRY 
The Fine Arts in Religion 


H. Augustine Smith 


HE fine art of hymn singing has come and gone: Regnant in the 
days of Lowell Mason and his children’s concerts in Park Street 
church, Boston; John Zeundel at the Plymouth church organ 

during Beecher’s days; William Bradbury in saptist Tabernacle, New 
York City; Sherwin and Lathbury at Chautauqua, N. Y.; congregational 
singing today has lapsed into painful silence. Caught up by the great 
war and stressed for its emotional glow and compelling unities, com- 
munity singing reached unwonted heights. Now we are muffled and 
shrouded, supine in the plague area of spectatoritis, content to buy our 
music and sit on the bleachers to see how hirelings work. 

When we do sing, seventy-five per cent of all participants sing 
notes and not words. Only the swift and accurate reader is able to 
negotiate the tenor, bass or alto part and plumb or scale the soprano 
depths or heights; and have mental energy left for the text. Cross- 
examine the next hymn singing congregation on the poetry, the on-rush 
of stanzas, the surge of thought and feeling. Query the next hymnal 
committee on how they proceeded to choose a new book; playing it 
through at the piano or reading it through, and again through, for its 
poetry. 

Schools of religion should usher in a new day for the dying hymnal, 
for the ragged and torn Psalter. Not only will they put an end to 
the disreputable collection of jazz and language heaped upon Sunday 
schools, but they will make the hymn book live, stressing its wonder 
stories, its famous men and women, its nature descriptions its portrayal 
of crises in the history of mankind, its devotional warmth and range. 

We should follow Paul’s advice to the excitable Corinthians and 
Colossians—“sing with spirit, sing with understanding also. Sing with 
pep—sing also with penetration! Sing with the lungs and larynz, sing 
also with the gray matter, yea, from the nostrils up! Sing with an 
understanding of the pictorial values in the “America, the beautiful” 
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adjectives; catch the climactic nouns in “We’ve a story to tell to the 
nations”; accentuate the verbs in “Christian, does thou see them”; 
dramatize the dialogue between a group of watchmen and one of 
travelers in “Watchman, tell us of the night.” Tie up hymn singing 
with history, biography, literature, music, pictures, drama. Paint in 
the backgrounds, play up the high lights, linger in the shadows of the 
Corn Laws of England and the reconstruction period after Waterloo as 
“God save the people” is sung. What a symphony for youth is the 
hymn: “I would be true, for there are those who trust me. I would 
be pure, I would be strong, I would be brave, I would be friend to foe, 
to friendless; I would be giving, forgetting the gift, I would be humble, 
I would look up, and laugh and lift.” 

A pageant of lights is the Golden Canon at Easter time! For a 
thousand years at Athens and elsewhere, one solitary light com- 
municating its light to a thousand, ten thousand tapers, has set all 
Greece and all Eastern church areas afire just before the dawn of 
Easter. Throughout this pageant of lights rings the Easter hymn— 
“The day of resurrection, earth tell it all abroad.” Haven’t you sung 
it again and again? 

The fine art of hymn singing will evaluate church unity. The 
community church, the community school, city wide commemoration 
of this or that event will look searchingly into the fields of denomiina- 
tional reciprocity. The following ten hymns are chosen from Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Unitarian, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational 
sources. All hymns can be used by Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Jew alike without offence to any one. Yet here are ten best hymns 
out of 400,000, best in singing the Christian life for children and youth, 
best in the widest possible range of subject matter; and without 
denominational tags. 

“Nearer my God to Thee’”—a charming Old Testament story 

“Faith of our Fathers”—a close-up of the Early Christian church 
and since. 

“Lead on, O king eternal”—or the Kingdom of the peacemakers. 

“T would be true’—a creed for daily living. 

“God save the people’—the anthem of democracy. 

“Day is dying in the west”—or God’s out of doors. 

“Praise to God and thanks we bring”—all the year through done in 
song and meter. 


“OQ beautiful for spacious skies’—or America, past, present and 
future. 
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“These things shall be, a loftier race’—or the League of Nations 
in peace, 

“Ten thousand times ten thousand’—or the chant of Immortality. 

The fine art of choral singing has prospered in many lands, Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia, Italy have cherished traditions in this field; 
good music self expressed by the masses and by skilled singers in 
smaller groups. In America we deliberately go into the open market 
and buy our music. Quartets edify us, or otherwise, on Sundays, 
talking machines play for us in home life, opera jazzas us to bed at 
the midnight hour, while Madam S. of foreign vocal training negates 
all conversation in drawing rooms. How long are these conditions to 
endure? No children’s choirs, no interpretative sweep in public school 
music, no releasing of child ideals and uncanny art powers in the 
field of the Messiah, Creation, Elijah, Pilgrim’s Progress, Children’s 
Crusade. “Too difficult”’—the inevitable reply! Recently the writer 
conducted a concert performance of “Faust” with children under 13 
doing most of the singing. 

Children, of all singers, should be the very first in the field of the 
Hallelujah Chorus, the Largo, the Pilgrim Chorus from Tannhauser, 
the Elijah arias, and all of the Gounod colors of ravishing melody and 
fascinating rhythms. It is worth all that it costs in leadership, equip- 
ment, time schedule, curriculum, to bring child life and youth close 
up to the sublime utterances of the masters. The week day schools 
with a 15-minute drill in the classics, under expert leadership capable 
of making this valued period glow with light and heat, may make 
choral drill a veritable red letter sector in the day, not only inspirational 
but educative with its ramifications into history, geography, literature, 
the Bible, the arts. 

The fine art of community ritual is a direct protest against eccle- 
siastical worship. The latter has been built upon theological tenets, 
on the prophets and ecclesiasts of old, on tradition and smug prejudice. 
We have had enough of sacredotal monologues, of priest and deacon 
duets. We need rather the will to fellowship in ritual, the human 
family at worship, congregational participation, at once full voiced, 
willing, heart to heart, hand in hand; congregations reading from 
side to side, singing like the sound of many waters. Community 
ritual challenges the place of Saints Days over Children’s week, of 
Whitsunday over Father and Son, Mother and Daughter periods. New 
subjects claim the attention of both church and state: Armistice Day, 
Church Federation Day, City Beautiful Week, World Peace and 
Brotherhood, Education day. Next texts, new ritual, will work wonders 
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in displacing certain imprecatory Psalms, slashing sections out of 
canticles and chants, sluffing off vain repetitions and pagan wailings. 

The jine arts of pageantry and visualization, in combination or 
separately, are of particular value in high schools of religion. The 
dramatic loves, the youth who is enamored of the foot lights, whose 
chivalric intuitions should lead him before the heroine with pure heart, 
whose taste for style, for color, for piquancy are inborn, whose 
emotional over-load needs a safety valve, will find in drama personal 
redemption. 

He who impersonates Isaiah in his hour of vision, “I saw the Lord 
high and lifted up,’ can never be same youth after living his part. 
Pageantry and living pictures are marvelous teachers of history, of 
biography, of social problems. The church would do well to make 
her shrine a home for Christian pageant masters and students. She 
will fill her auditoriums Sunday nights, she will vivify Sunday school 
lesson material, she will grip her restless adolescent life and save them 
from blind alleys, down whose foul stretches are questionable modern 
dances and free-love movies. 

The test of curriculum material is in its actual use in the class 
room and measurements of individual pupils. This paper is based on 
the actual teaching of 36 lessons in the Malden High School of Religion 
last year. The series proved an unquestionable success. 


Worship in Christian Education 
Harold F. Humbert 
Assistant Professor of Religious Education, Boston University 


.7 ORSHIP should be adapted to the worshipper’s stage of develop- 

ment. As the child’s food, clothes and lesson courses are 

planned to meet the needs of his unfolding life, so the programs of 
worship in the church school minister to his devotional needs. 

The child’s earliest experience of worship should be in the home. 
As he sees his mother’s face lighted with the spirit of worship, he is 
unconsciously lifted into a new realm. His baby lips are taught to 
speak to God. 

The little child needs to know prayer forms in which he may 
worship. How many children are still being taught that barbarous 
heathen prayer, “Now I lay me down to sleep?” Why do I refer to 
that prayer as heathen? Because heathen connect God with their fears. 
When the child says, “If I should die before I wake,” a tremor of 
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fear runs through his heart. The American Standard Revised Version 
of the old prayer is Christian in sentiment: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep. 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
Thy love go with me through the night, 
And keep me ’til the morning light.” 

As the child grows, mother and father encourage him in his spon- 
taneous prayers of praise and petition. How wonderful and sincere 
are his utterances! 

When the child enters the Kindergarten Department of the church 
school he meets a teacher who helps him to pray. She asks all of the 
children in her little flock to name the good gifts for which they are 
thankful. Shoes and clothes and birds and flowers—all these and a 
multitude more are recognized as coming from the heavenly Father. 
Then the Christian teacher leads her children in prayer, gathering into 
a few simple sentences the expression of the littler worshippers. 

Years pass. In Primary and Junior Departments, the culture of 
prayer continues. Children learn the prayer which the Lord taught 
his disciples to pray. Classes compose prayers in which they lead the 
department worship. 

When the days of adolescent crisis arrive, boys and girls are helped 
over the hard places by being able to talk with God. In class and 
department sessions, they pray on behalf of one another. Listen to 
the fervent prayer of the Senior boy on behalf of a comrade who is 
ill: “God bless Jack. He’s a peach of a fellow. Help him to get 
well. Amen.” 

The worship periods in the church school include devotional Bible 
reading. Sometimes the department quotes a passage from memory. 
Sometimes they read the words of Scripure responsively. Sometimes 
an individual reads from the Book of God. In varied ways the Scrip- 
ture brings its inspiring message. 

The church school has an important responsibility to train in wor- 
ship through music. The songs that are sung together leave an 
ineradicable impress upon life. When the treasure house of music 
is so rich, why should leaders select other than the best? Hymns 
should have both literary and religious value. 

The power of the devotional life passes from leader to youth. Fair- 
bairn never spoke a truer word than when he declared: “Christianity 
is the contagion of a divine life.’ Church school leaders have the 
glorious privilege of helping boys and os to worship the Father 


in spirit and in truth. 


CHAPTER XIX 


DAILY VOCATION BIBLE 
SCHOOLS 


Material for Bible Work 
Rev. Charles Peters, Ph.D. 


N ALL the biblical literature compiled for use in the church 

I vacation schools there seems to be general agreement with regard 

the purpose that this same material shall serve, namely, to build 

up the Kingdom of Christ in the hearts and lives of the pupils. The 

manners suggested for using this biblical material, however, varies 

among writers preparing the various text books for the accomplishment 
of this common aim. 

Usually three different methods are followed in the application of 
biblical material for the development of the lives of boys and girls. 
They are (1) the direct presentation method of the biblical material to 
the minds of the pupils. By this we mean that the writers of Bible 
lessons seem to think that character will either be formed or re- 
formed if boys and girls have thoroughly fixed in their minds the 
teachings and admonition of the Bible on all phases of moral and 
spiritual endeavor. Hence, a passage of Scripture is chosen as a 
memory text and the definite phase of life set forth by this same 
passage of Scripture is designated the subject of the lesson and heads 
the lesson material. At other times the reverse procedure is followed. 
The writer’s desire to stress a definite element in human character, and 
then they select the Bible passages that either bear directly or else 
remotely on this subject. 

We have (2) the systematic presentation of biblical material under- 
lying the preparation of some of our text books used in the church 
vacation school. Here the biblical material is arranged after some 
orderly fashion, similar to the subjects found in textbooks used in 
our public schools. Courses in the Bible have been prepared for boys 
and girls in the form of character studies (biographies), Bible geo- 
graphy, the origin of the Bible, etc. It is the contention of those who 
present the subject matter in such a systematized fashion that the 
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youth should have an intelligent knowledge of the Bible itself. This 
Biblical knowledge will naturally provoke many suggestions for the 
formation of right character. Undoubtedly this method of preparing 
lesson material has its place for the church vacation school program. 
Yet much more remains to be done before character formation will 
usually take place. 

There remains (3) the potency of the indirect method of presenting 
biblical material. The writers of this method who present lesson ma- 
terial for church vacation schools are primarily concerned about making 
proper contacts with the child through various problems in conduct. 
It is only when the solutions of these problems are being suggested 
that the authors refer to biblical teaching, both by precept and example. 
It is only natural that the Christian ideals entering into the development 
of Christian conduct should be presented at the time in the lesson 
when the child realizes the force and meaning of these same ideals. 

We should also state that there are those who claim that extra- 
biblical material may be effectively utilized for the formation of char- 
acter in these schools. They claim that God does not confine his revela- 
tion to man only through biblical literature, but that even today, as 
well as through the entire history of the race, God is being revealed 
through the lives of human personalities. This progressive revelation 
on the part of God also implies that he reveals himself through nature, 
art, etc. Hence, courses in character building for the church vacation 
school have been prepared, in which this extra-biblical material is 
also utilized. Our survey is at this time, however, strictly confined to 
biblical material that has been prepared for the summer school and we 
shall not venture, therefore, into forbidden paths. 


EXAMINATION OF TEXTBOOKS FOR BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


After examining the textbooks dealing with biblical material for 
these schools we find that, by far, the largest per cent of them resort 
to the direct or abstract method of presenting biblical teachings. This 
method is largely pursued by writers of biblical lesson material for 
the Christian Church, Baptist Church, Presbyterian Church and the 
International Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools. In some of 
the textbooks published by the Presbyterian Church, the second method 
of arranging the biblical material in some systematic order is followed. 
This is evident by the title of such books like “The Life of Jesus 
and How We Should Live,” “Growing as Jesus Grew” and “Heroes 


of His Faith.” : 
The Abington Press has also published some works in which the 
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second method is resorted to, particularly, in such books as, “The 
Geography of Bible Lands,” “Jesus Among His Neighbors,” “Life and 
Times of Jesus,” “Hebrew Life and Times.” 

The books stressing the indirect method of introducing biblical ma- 
terial are largely furnished by the Abington Press and among these 
are the following: “The Beginners Book in Religion,’ “The Good 
Shepherd,” “A First Primary Book in Religion,” “A Second Primary 
Book in Religion,” “Every Day Lessons in Religion,” “Tales of Golden 
Deeds,” “Boys and Girls of other Lands,” “The Rules of the Game,” 
“Followers of the Marked Trail,” “Citizen, Jr.,” “Living At Our 
Best,” “Jesus’ Ideals of Living,” ‘Christianity at Work,” “Finding My 
Place,” “Myself and My Work.” The Pilgrim Press also publishes 
an excellent book of this third class, namely, “The Mayflower Program 
Book.” I should say, however, that this last series of books has not 
been definitely prepared for the church vacation school but the lessons 
in these textbooks can be easily utilized by these schools. 


Larce Room For Goop MATERIAL 


From this brief survey of the biblical lesson material for use at the 
present time in the church vacation school we are convinced that scar- 
cely has there been a beginning made in producing adequate material 
for a constructive program to meet the vital needs of boys and girls 
for their long summer vacation period. We believe that because of 
this dearth of material and the consciousness that strictly psychological 
methods should be pursued in building up the character of boys 
and girls much more material for the summer schools will be pre- 
pared presently by the various denominations, or by interdenominational 
efforts. That the subject matter of these lessons will be largely 
arranged after a concrete and indirect manner whereby the Christian 
ideals of conduct are most effectively suggested. That not only will 
there be provided information-material in these textbooks but that also 
conduct-material will be found in each lesson. By this we mean that 
we shall not content ourselves by merely informing children concerning 
Christian conduct either through the direct or indirect use of both 
biblical and extra biblical material but that we shall also assist the 
children to live the Christian life through the development of Christian 
attitudes and habits of conduct by definitely promoting character pro- 
jects in home, church and community life. Finally, our great aim 
should be to develop the type of character in which the dual command- 
ment of love is predominantly exemplified and appreciated. We should 
bend all our efforts in these summer schools for boys and girls toward 
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the definite realization of this great principle of love toward God and 
our fellowmen. 


Organizing For Community Schools 
E. C. Knapp 


1 ie MANY a community today, two or more churches desire to 

cooperate in conducting a community Daily Vacation Bible School. 
Sometimes the community is small and there are only two or three 
churches. In that case the Primary may met in one church and the 
main school in another. In larger communities where five or ten 
churches may unite, four churches are usually used—one for the 
Beginners, another for the Primary, another for the Junior and still 
another for the Intermediate. In this way each department has the 
exclusive use of one church. 

It has been my privilege within 30 days to help organize several 
community schools. It may be more helpful at thi stime to give a few 
experiences instead of giving theory or general suggestions. 

Case No. 1. A minister in a college town, who had formerly con- 
ducted a denominational vacation school in another town, found that 
all four churches were discussing the advisability of conducting a 
school of its own. Instead of having four separate schools, he won- 
dered if it would not be better to have a large community school, using 
all four churches. He talked with several of the leaders in each 
church and found that they favored the community affair. He there- 
fore called together twenty or more workers who decided upon a 
community Daily Vacation Bible School, putting the Beginners in one 
church, the Primaries in another while the Juniors and Intermediates 
used the other two churches. They appointed several committees— 
a—building, b—staff, c—program, d—finance, e—publicity, f—recrea- 
tion, etc. They sent for thetextbooks put out by the various houses 
and after careful examination made their choice, using some from one 
house and some from another. They asked each church to raise its 
share of the budget and to provide its share of workers. The school 
enrolled nearly 300. Each department not only had a separate church 
building but a separate yard or playground. Moreover each depart- 
ment was supplied with a good piano which would not have been true 
had each church planned to hold its own school, running it in two or 
three groups. 

Case No. 2. Ina town where there were only two churches a young 
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lady had worked up sentiment in favor of a vacation school. In asking 
for help it was found that some college young people from the other 
church might help in case it were a community school. The workers 
of both churches came together and after discussing the situation, it 
was suggested that they not only unite on a community school but 
that they ask the school board for the high school building which 
was much cooler and much better adapted to vacation school work. 
The school board readily consented and the vacation school was very 
successful. 


Case No. 3. Ina small city the ministers met and after discussing 
the question of vacation schools, one minister asked if it would not 
be better to have a community school, using four churches and asking 
the boys and girls of all denominations to attend instead of having 
two or three denominational schools which would reach only part of 
the children. It was decided to have a union meeting on a Sunday 
night, followed by a conference for the purpose of appointing the 
various committees. During the following week, these committees did 
their work and on the following Monday when the school opened, 
four churches were used, more than 400 boys and girls were enrolled, 
the best story tellers, recreation leaders and Bible teachers were helping 
and best of all the newspaper gave much space to the undertaking 
because it was a community affair. 


Case No. 4. The county president called together the workers for 
a conference on vacation schools and while they were urged to con- 
duct local schools in their churches, the sentiment in that particular 
town was that better work could be done by using four churches, each 
church having a department. The necessary committees were appointed. 
The school enrolled nearly 500. The best leaders in the town, regardless 
of denominational connection offered their services. 

In no two towns have the community programs been exactly alike. 
They have depended upon leadership, enrollment and buildings. How- 
ever the question of program is not part of this topic. We are to 
consider primarily the organizing of the community school. As a rule, 
back of every school there is first of all one interested leader who 
creates sentiment. 


Out of the dollar spent by the average church on itself, 


only two cents goes to support the Sunday school. 
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Church Vacation School 


A Suggested Program for Conserving Results and 
Preparing for Further Work 


Thomas S. Young 


i Meee church vacation school is one of the great opportunities of the 

church, Coming at a time, when, for three hours per day, five 
days a week for four, five or six weeks, children are free to attend 
and are still under the influence of habits formed in the public school, 
provides a situation that would be difficult to surpass. 


PLACE IN PLANS OF THE CHURCH 


A church vacation school should be as much a functioning of the 
church as the prayer meeting or a series of evangelistic meetings. It 
may well be initiated and promoted by the workers in the Sunday 
school, it may even be financed by the Sunday school, but it must be 
recognized as a church responsibility if the largest results are to be 
gained. It is A UNIT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
and not simply an activity of the Sunday school sessions of the 
church school. As such a unit it should be correlated with the other 
sessions or units of the church school. 

Work in the interest of the vacation school during the public 
school year may be considered under two heads, conservation and 
intensive preparation. 


CONSERVATION OF VACATION WorkK 


The program of conservation involves the whole question of cor- 
relation of the religious educational program of the local church. 

It is fully recognized that the church school has other function in 
addition to conserving, preparing for and carrying out a vacation 
school. But if in the interest of conservation and preparation for vaca- 
tion schools correlation of the organizations, programs, and times of 
meeting of the constituents in this field can be effected, a satisfactory 
step has been taken in the direction of a real program or system of 
religious education for the local church school. 

The following factors will enter into consideration in the forma- 
tion of a correlated program for conserving the work of a vacation 
school : 

a—The pupils, 4 to 15 years. 

b—Organization within the field. 
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c—Lesson courses of such organizations and course to be used in 
conservation. 

d—Time available for use. 

e—Adults and older young people to be trained for service in this 
field. 

f—Conflict and overlapping to be avoided. © 

g—Existing programs to be supplemented, not antagonized. 

In order to accomplish the things suggested in the foregoing list 

the following may be observed: 


1. The time to begin is as soon after the opening of the public 
schools as possible. 

2. The times possible for use may be named in order of value, 
Saturday afternoon for Primary and Juniors, and church night for 
intermediates or, following the public school any day for the Primary 
and Juniors or Sunday afternoon for all three departments. 

3. This is really a session of a church weekday school and may 
be established whether “RELEASED TIME” from the public school 
day is being used or not. 

4. Program and lesson courses. 

a—The program suggested is that of the vacation school modi- 
fied to meet the shorter time available and other local 
conditions. A Sunday afternoon meeting might necessi- 
tate eliminations from expressional activities used at other 
times.. This would be a matter of judgment for local 
workers. 


b—Organizations—Organization now existing need not be dis- 
turbed for the foregoing plans. What it does is to increase 
the scope of activities and insure larger interest and 
attendence for these organizations, by making the work 
departmental rather than bounded by membership in organ- 
izations. Each organization may function as such when the 
program in its field is presented. 
c—Lesson courses—Lesson courses used in this session for con- 
servation will be selected in accord with the program of 
the local church. Having in mind especially the possibility 
of making this session an opportunity to develop the 
expressional life of the child so that it shall eventuate in 
conduct. The session may well come to be known as 
Conduct sessions, It will preserve many of the forms and 
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activities of the vacation school but lend itself to other 
organizations and programs with which it is to be cor- 
related. 


5. How about the children’s missionary organizations? These 
should be given one or more of the Conduct sessions each month. 

What about the Junior and Intermediate B. Y. P. U. and C. E. 
or other young people’s organizations? There would be no reason 
why the courses in general use should not be incorporated with the 
Conduct session by an extension of time, if that seemed desirable. 

6. Reference has already been made to the time available for use. 
Little difficulty will be experienced if the conservation work is con- 
sidered as departmental in its scope and all organizations coming within 
the scope of the department are considered in the adjustment of time. 

7. Training of adults and older young people. Training for lead- 
ership should cease to be haphazard and spasmodic. It should be under 
the direction of leadership and teacher training departments, with the 
advice and support of a committee of religious educational. Teachers 
should be selected and appointed for the “Practice Teaching” required 
as a part of the third year of Specialization in the New Standard 
Teacher Training Course.” Others who may desire to prepare for life 
work among pupils of any particular age may be assigned to con- 
tinuous work in that department while those doing “Practice Teaching” 
may serve under them. Where normal schools exist for training 
public school teachers, practice work in a well conducted Conduct ses- 
sion or church week day school will oftimes be accepted for credit. 
In the new courses being introduced in community teacher training 
schools, practice work will be required before graduating diplomas are 
issued. These church week day schools or conduct sessions will give 
opportunity for this practice. 

A program for conserving vacation school results and preparing 
for another year may be formulated as follows: 

a—Seil the proposition to the church, during the month of Sep- 

tember. 

b—The church conduct session of the school beginning October, 

first week. 

c—Secure church authority for vacation school expenses in the 

church budget. 

d—Christmas season ending of first semester, celebrating with a 

Christmas tree filled with gifts, expressional tokens of pupils 
of conduct session. 
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e—Easter celebration with public presentation of pupils who have 
accepted Christ since the beginning of the school in October. 

f—Children’s Day and graduating occasion for those who have 
done satisfactory work in practice teaching. 

g—Departmental intensive training conference. 

h—Opening of church vacation school. 

i—Commencement of church vacation school and granting of cer- 
tificates to pupils. 


_ The average Sunday school teacher is a married woman 
with two children, and only 6 teachers in 100 have had a 


college education. 


CHAPTER XX 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher Training Promotion in the Local School 
Theodore Mayer 


HE need of trained workers in our Sunday schools has been 
fully shown. But here is the Sunday school worker who thinks 
of the problem in his own school and ventures to say; “It is well 
enough to talk about teacher training but with us, we are glad 
to get anybody.” The object of this discussion is to help this person 
and to set forth a number of principles and methods that will be 
helpful in the promotion of the training workers in the local school. 
It is not an easy task, it will take much work and persistent effort, 
but it will be tremendously worth while. 

1. The church must recognize its obligation and opportunity. In 
the successful promotion of teacher training in the local school the 
whole church must be led to recognize its obligation and opportunity in 
this work. A teacher training promotion program must include an 
appeal to the church for the recognition of the responsibility for reli- 
gious education. Very frequently we find that the training class is 
a little side issue of the Sunday school where, in reality, it should be 
one of the important concerns of the church. 

2. Church school workers must recognize their responsibility toward 
the church. The lack of interest and co-operation on the part of church 
school workers is frequently due to the fact that these workers have 
never recognized their responsibility to the church. The church itself 
may be at greater fault than the workers. Often in conferences of teachers 
the question has been asked, “How were you appointed to your position 
as teacher?” The reply usually indicates that the original appointment 
of teachers is very indefinite and least of all does it suggest that the 
church is extending a call to the person to serve in a position of greatest 
responsibility. How differently that teacher must think of her work, 
who has received a letter from the church committee responsible for 
the securing of teachers, informing her that the committee has chosen 
her as one of those persons to whom the church desires to entrust its 
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boys and girls for Christian training? That church which has learned 
to give time and thought to a definite calling of its teachers will have 
made a long advance toward increasing the dignity and responsibility of 
the teaching profession. Such workers will also be more ready to 
respond to a teacher training program. 

3. Someone responsible. Teacher training in the local school will 
only then be effective if someone is responsible for its promotion. In 
order that definite attention may be given to the whole problem of 
training teachers, it is urged that a committee of five be appointed. 
All questions regarding training may be referred to this committee. 
The committee should consist of a chairman especially qualified for 
this work, the pastor, the superintendent and two other members. 

This committee would be a standing committee and should thruout 
each year carefully foster every teacher training interest. It will be 
concerned with courses of study. It will invite, by letter, young men 
and women from various classes to serve the church and enter upon 
the definite work of training for it. It will secure teachers for train- 
ing classes and provide the necessary text books. 

4. Make training work permanent. The promotion of training work 
never ends. The present workers need constant encouragement to con- 
tinue their training in various ways. Constant effort should be put 
forth at workers’ conferences to foster helpful study and discussion. 

5. Consideration of present and future workers. No teacher train- 
ing promotion program is complete unless it considers both present 
and future workers. These are two very distinct groups. Much 
emphasis should be placed upon promoting the class of selected young 
people who meet at the Sunday school hour. The program of promo- 
tion will aim to create such an atmosphere that it will be truly an 
honor to receive an invitation to the training class membership. 

Here is a fine opportunity for the church to show its interest. We 
speak of graduation services for training classes. They have their 
purpose, but why not a “dedication service’ for this class at the 
beginning of its work? The class members have been chosen by the 
church and such a dedication service would provide a fine opportunity 
to pay tribute to the high calling of all church school teachers. 
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Promoting Training Classes 
Samuel B. Fares 


HE objective in our teacher training promotion by associations 

for the coming quadrennium can be very easily stated. It is to 
organize a training class in every Sunday school on the continent; 
the course of study to be the Standard Teacher Training Course; the 
class to consist of young people between 18 and 24 years. 

A survey of the situation reveals the fact that in order to accom- 
plish this we shall have to go through blood. For the Ministry are 
not yet “sold” on religious education as a means of grace; the church 
officials in the large are afraid of it because the program will cost 
money and be directed at a non-subscribing element in the church 
membership—the children and youth. Sunday school superintendents 
are not at all sure that we ought to go wholeheartedly into the 
ministry of teaching, and the rest of the church know very little 
about it. 

Teacher training must be popularized and its importance established. 
Among the things that the Sunday school association can do are: 

1. Give public recognition to those who have graduated from a 

teacher training course each year. 

2. Secure the publication in the papers of names of those who take 

the examinations, as a bit of news. 


Plans for Conducting Church School 
Training Classes 
A. B. Withers 


Ho” shall the churches organize for trained leaders? 

I. Training prospective workers. The middle and later teen 
age is our field. It is the high school and college age, and our young 
people have many advantages for this work. They are, as a rule, 
already overloaded with studies. When are they to find the time for 
this work? The best solution seems to be in the training class meeting 
at the regular Sunday school hour. 

Il. Training present workers. Our churches must not overlook 
the training needs of those who are now doing the work in the Sunday 
school. How shall we provide for them? 

1. The regular training class. This plan needs no explanation. 
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2. The intensive training class. This plan is growing in popularity, 
and has many advantages. Some of these are: (1) It takes a shorter 
period to complete a unit of the course; (2) The interest is con- 
tinuous, as the lessons follow one another in close succession. The 
plan may be varied, but usually five successive evenings are sufficient to 
complete a unit of the course. Two lessons may be given each evening 
with a brief intermission between. After four to six weeks the second 
unit of the course may be taken in the same way, and this plan kept 
up till the course has been completed. The speaker has had some 
very satisfactory personal experience in this type of work, and heartily 
recommends it. We would advise, however, that the textbook be given 
out to the pupils in advance. 

3. The church night school. This plan has much to commend it. 
The church should provide its members opportunities for instruction 
along all lines that make for intelligent church-membership. There are 
variations in this plan, and provision can be made for entire families to 
meet, and after luncheon and social time together, separate into groups. 


Community Training Classes and Training 
Schools 
Edward H. Brewster 


Gs way to train Sunday school teachers is to train them together. 

By this I mean gathering the teachers of different schools together 
in one class and taking teacher training courses rather than to have 
separate training classes for the different schools. 

The community training class has some very great advantages. It 
has the advantage of numbers. Many teacher training classes fail to 
appeal because they are so small. And many fail to last for the same 
reason. The community class while not always very large is always 
larger than a class held for one school would be. It has the advantage 
of better teaching. It may be difficult to obtain suitable teaching talent 
for three or four classes in the same community. It ought not to be 
difficult to find one teacher for one class. It promotes Christian fellow- 
ship. One thing we need to know is to know each other. The exchange 
of ideas which takes place in a community class is invaluable and the 
sense of unity in a great work is most inspiring. It makes a great 
impression upon the community. A large thing always does. Many 
may be enlisted in the service of teaching who would not be through 
the church class, 
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The promotion and administration of a community training class 
is simple. Inform all the Sunday school teachers of the community 
of what you propose to do. Get them together. Appoint committees 
on textbook, teacher, time and place of meeting. Have the committees 
report and go ahead. Meet for a limited period, ten or twelve weeks. 
Have examinations. Take a breathing spell and start again. Teacher 
training has come to many communities by this method that would not 
have had it otherwise. 

The community training school is the community training class 
expanded. It is the application of the same idea to a larger community. 
It is more of it. Naturally more organization is necessary and more 
expense involved. The best way is to have the churches represented 
in a community council of religious education, preferably the pastor, 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and one or two lay delegates 
from each church. Let them choose from this number a smaller body 
to be known as the executive committee or the Board of Religious 
Education. Have this body select committees on curriculum and 
teachers, finance, publicity, time and place of meeting. 

Be sure to have an adequate building; a church building if possible. 
Provide sufficient funds. One way is to charge the students a registration 
fee of two dollars per semester and have the churches interested give 
guarantees. The cost of a school will vary according to your program. 
Get good teachers. Always remember it is a school and a school 
presupposes teachers. Let them be paid for their work. The custom 
has been to pay teachers in community schools at the same rate as 
teachers in public night schools. Choose your courses carefully. Every 
school should offer Bible, psychology, pedagogy, and method courses. 
Not all courses need to be given every year. This is especially true 
of method courses. Have a dean and registrar, the former to preside 
at chapel services and direct the work of the teachers, the latter to 
care for the registering of students and matters of finance. Begin 
with a semester of work if you cannot plan for an entire twenty-four 
weeks. Be sure to get publicity. Send bulletins to all Sunday school 
teachers in the city; letters to pastors and superintendents; solicit 
special groups with relation to special courses to be given. Use the 
newspapers. Have four-minute speakers in the churches previous to 
the opening of the school. Finally be business-like. Keep a record 
of the attendance. Have examinations. Give the students grades. By 
such means you can awaken whole communities to the importance of 
religious education and can enlist for training large numbers of people. 
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What can be done together should never be done alone. This is 
Christian philosophy. It is also justified by the results obtained. 


Preliminary Courses in Teacher Training 


J. S. Armentrout 


lee seem to be today two needs for what may be called a 
preliminary course in teacher training. The first need calls for a 
course which shall be purely biblical in content. The other need calls 
for a short elementary course that shall cover the necessary field in 
preparation for teaching. 

The need for the biblical survey course is occasioned by the fact 
that many of those who will take the work of the standard teacher 
training course have not had at any time a comprehensive view of 
biblical history. This course must not be one that has for its purpose 
the drilling facts and dates, but must be one which shall give to the 
pupil a conception of the great purpose of God, as shown in that 
which we know as biblical history. Such a course will be more con- 
cerned with the pupils having some idea of purpose and plan, than with 
the giving of figures and names of individuals. Such course as this 
ought to be offered as a preliminary for those who are undertaking 
the standard course. 

The need for a preliminary course of study which shall be an 
elementary training course is particularly felt in those schools and 
among those people whose educational advantages are limited. Such 
a course ought to be prepared and written by men who have a sound 
scholarship and who can present their material in a simple fashion. 
It would seem as though such courses as these may well be developed 
and prepared by the denominations within the near future, 


CHAPTER XXI 
FINANCES 


Report of the Treasurer for the Quadrennium 


June 1, 1918 to May 31, 1922 
J. L. Kraft 


Treasurer International Sunday School Council of Religious Education 


time of his death two years ago. Mr. F. A. Wells was then 
made acting treasurer until last February. 

At the meeting of the International Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education last February, your present treasurer was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

Therefore I have served only a few months and have not been able 
to get in close touch with all the necessary details of my task as 
treasurer of your association. 

The following statement of the financial condition of our association 
at the close of this quadrennium is very encouraging. The outlook 
for the future is bright and we are all hopeful that we may soon be 
able to very materially increase our field force. 


M E. O. EXCELL was treasurer of the association until the 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 


ANGUBIIG AD SNC RSO 71 Wieecra eee tare east eee $ 3,567.35 $ 10,092.56 
Reet SOU VISION ois a o)s-0 vid.ove sv Fo os eve’ os 5,051.48 13,978.54 
Riditcationm Department. ... sae ace ceweseces 10,098.56 34.972.23 
vane elisil MD eEpartinenit.). 11s sees. 2 oe 13,137.95 13,727.15 
elds epartimentns.. ee ee ck cick veeea + pies 6,337.43 36,863.03 
inancemDepartmenits spy nimi. ove sci ss oslo 15,976.83 40,038.34 
WasitationmDepartmentaasase cmc cs asics 10,247.07 16,777.33 
Woungebeoples Divisio. accede nc esse a6 45,623.89 53,115.55 
(Generale Ndminsstrationy esses ase 33,146.22 50,804.46 
Eleadatlantensmratittn cis ceracinee aceite cea 42,936.74 103,774.21 
W@zmprConterences..ccuccscc seen ccs ase 6,888.36 17,426.77 
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IEraininges choolsamecdree rr meee eet tae $ 15,556.19 $ 23,605.53 
Work Amone Negroes aneensisceseianen ae 12,289.67 14,073.31 
Catnpalehs «snatctee ae alee eae 32,594.64 9,577.24 
ButtalosConvention en tindsereee reir 7,147.23 10,847.45 
Tithe-Wortld's+S: iSa Assn ween eee 15,850.73 
Contributions—Individuals ................ 126;668:32, 7 So creenesserete 
Contributions—States and Provinces....... 78;/20.15. ° 1. Pana 


$465,994.08 $465,524.43 
Liabilities and Assets, May 31, 1922 


LIABILITIES 
GurrentaDillsvewcapctes ne cette karen $ 686.49 
MINIS tar EITC Soeess.c ateree. aiorate rover nere tersua more menetaree 1,149.43 
INotesa Payabletincscsc cee cee cenci ie wee 21,721.07 
GrOSSPLAGUtWeSinae. aero $23,556.99 
ASSETS 
Travel Advances-Outstanding................ $ 500.00 
Merchandise-Accts. Receivable............... 654.13 
Banks Balanced vc .atocn oe ee tes aie slater 131.97 
1,286.10 
NeteLnabilities! mince cetacean $22,270.89 
PRoPERTY VALUATIONS 
Wake ‘Geneva Wisconsin: » sac cr oecoiiotoanten tan cir ioreeieene eae $235,000 
(Trusteeship for Int'l S. S. Assn.) 
Wannipesaukees: New sHlampshiresaacm-cim cet actin eter te 25,000 
(Owned by Int’l S. S. Assn.) 
Golden; Coloradoivecoas a ctatiteeori reine ere eee 56,000 


(Trusteeship for Int’l S. S. Assn.) 


$316,000 


FINANCES 


FinanciaL STATEMENT SHowine Girts Durinc QuADRENNIUM 


Alabama ....$2,400.00 
Pxtaslea «lcleisevs 75.00 
PATRON A. = + 257.43 
Arkansas.... 350.00 
California 

IN eee 810.00 
California 

SN)tecs oe 400.00 
Colorado ... 3,814.10 
Connecticut . 840.00 
Mubareiocce ss 75.00 
Delaware ... 600.00 
Dis. of Col.. 600.00 
ilorda 2. x. 100.00 
Georgia ..... 1,250.00 
elawalll fcc. 100.00 
Ddahows-26 54s 200.00 
Cook County. 4,489.00 
PHOS) Ac. 4 680.00 
iacitana ces: 2865.00 
HG Wale ser cors 1,875.00 
iWansas 2 ..<. 5,370.10 
Kentucky ... 1,717.25 
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BY STATES AND PROVINCES 


Louisiana ...$2,100.00 
Maines eres <7 950.00 
Manitoba ... 200.00 
Maritime 

IREOVe secs 1,050.00 
Maryland ... 1,100.00 


Massachusetts 1,260.00 
Michigan ... 4,268.90 
Minnesota .. 2,350.00 


Mississippi .. 526.00 
Missouri .... 7,400.00 
Nebraska ... 3,069.45 
Nevada ..... 150.00 
Newfound- 

land eee 240.00 
New Hamp- 

Shiterce. oe 700.00 
New Jersey.. 2,800.90 
New Mexico. 225.00 
New York.. .20,790.85 
North Caro- 

ihaey Se nce 1,275.00 


North Dakota Zi 300.00 
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Ohione ene $10,050.00 
Oklahoma 1,000.0 
Ontario. 2,450.00 
Oregon ..... 00. 
Pennsylvania. 9, oes. 31 
Ouebecha. se 200.00 
Canal Zone.. 100.00 


Rhode Island 600.00 
Saskatchewan 200.00 
South Caro- 

hina 1,000.00 
South Dakota 1, 550.00 
Tennessee ... 223.00 


‘Texas \acaccs 100.00 
Wtaht presen 300.00 
Vermont 600.00 
Virginia .... 850.00 
Washington 

BE) Goro: 1,400.00 
Washington 

Weer 360.00 


West Virginia 5,055.11 
Wisconsin .. 539.94 


CHAPTER XXII 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
AND BY-LAWS 


Revised and Adopted by the International Convention at Buffalo, 
June 21, 1918 


ACT OF CONGRESS 


(Public No. 42) 


Charter. An Act to Incorporate the International Sunday School 
Association of America. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That Wil- 
liam N. Hartshorn, of Boston, Massachusetts; Honorable J. J. 
Maclaren, of Toronto, Canada; Marion Lawrance, of Toledo, Ohio; 
George W. Bailey, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; A. B. McCrillis, 
of Providence, Rhode Island; H. J. Heinz, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; H. H. Hamill, of Nashville, Tennessee; E. R. Machum, 
of Saint John, New Brunswick; W. A. Eudaly, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
F. A. Wells, of Chicago, Illinois; G. G. Wallace, of Omaha, 
Nebraska; G. W. Watts, of Durham, North Carolina; E. K. War- 
ren, of Three Oaks, Michigan; John Stites, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Honorable W. D. Wood, of Seattle, Washington; and Seth 
P. Leet, of Montreal, Province of Quebec, and their associates 
and successors, are created a body corporate in the District of 
Columbia under the name of The International Sunday School 
Association, and as such shall have power to contract and be 
contracted with, sue and be sued; to take and hold real estate 
not exceeding one million dollars in value in the aggregate or 
personal estate by purchase, gift, devise, or bequest, and to man- 
age, sell or convey, or transfer same for the purposes of the 
Association; to have perpetual succession; to have a common seal, 
and to break, alter, or change the same at will. 

Sec. 2. That the purpose of the Association shall be to pro- 
mote organized Sunday School work, to encourage the study of 
the Bible, and to assist in the spread of Christian religion. 

Sec. 3. That the members of the Executive Committee of the 
International Sunday School Association, as it may be constituted 
by said Association, shall be the members of this Association. 

Sec. 4. That the affairs of the Association shall be managed 
by the members. It may by by-laws provide for a board of not 
less than fifteen trustees, who shall be elected annually, to act 
between meetings of the Association, whose duties and powers 
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shall be prescribed in said by-laws. Until the members of this 
Association meet and elect trustees, the persons named as incor- 
porators herein shall constitute the Board of Trustees: Provided, 
That a majority of said trustees shall at all times be citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 5. That the officers of the Association shall be a chair- 
man, one or more vice-chairmen, a secretary, and a treasurer, with 
such other officers, employes, and committees as the ‘Association 
shall choose, who shall hold their respective offices, appointments, 
or employments as may be provided in the by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 6. That the Association may adopt and change at will 
such rules and by-laws as it deems proper for its government and 
control not in conflict with this charter, the Constitution of the 
United States of America, the provinces and territorities of the 
Dominion of Canada, or any state, territory, province, county, or 
district in which such rule or by-law is sought to be enforced, and 
shall provide the time of meetings and the number necessary to 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business and how votes 
of members shall be cast. 

Sec. 7. That the Association shall have no capital stock, and 
the private property of its members shall not be subject to its 
corporate debts. 

Sec. 8. That the Association’s principal place of business shall 
be Washington, District of Columbia. Meetings of the Association 
and its trustees may be held at any point that may be fixed by the 
by-laws or by order of the Board of Trustees or in any call for a 
meeting issued as may be authorized in the by-laws. 

Sec. 9. The right to alter, amend or repeal this Act is reserved. 

Approved January 31, 1907. 


BY-LAWS 


Adopted by the International Convention 1914. Revised by the 
International Convention 1918 


ARTICLE I. Name—This organization shall be known as the 
International Sunday School Association, and shall be interde- 
nominational. 


ARTICLE II. Declaration—It is the purpose and aim of these 
by-laws to be in conformity with and subject to the Act of Con- 
gress of the United States of America, passed January 31, A. D. 
1907, legalizing by charter the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. See Sec. 1 of the Act of Incorporation. 


ARTICLE III. Sec. 1. Objects—The objects of this Associa- 
tion shall be the same as are expressed in the Charter of Incor- 
poration, these by-laws and such amendments thereto as may 
hereafter be made when in conformity therewith. 

Sec. 2. Convention—The quadrennial Convention shall be a 
delegated body, made up of delegates chosen by the various Inter- 
denominational Sunday School Associations affiliating therewith, 
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and delegates-at-large chosen by the International Executive Com- 
mittee. 
Sec. 3. Authority—The quadrennial Convention is the supreme 
authority in all matters pertaining to the policy of the Association. 
Sec. 4. Powers—The powers conferred upon the Executive 
Committee by charter and by-laws or by the quadrennial Conven- 
tion are executive only. 


ARTICLE IV. Membership—The membership of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Sunday School Association 
shall be constituted as follows: 

Sec. 1. Officers—The Convention officers, consisting of the 
president, seven vice-presidents, recording secretary, assistant 
recording secretary, treasurer, and assistant treasurer. 

Sec. 2. Representatives—One person or his or her alternate 
representing and nominated by each state, district, provincial, terri- 
torial, and national Interdenominational Sunday School Associa- 
tion, recognized as affiliating herewith and having a Sunday School 
enrollment of five hundred thousand (Canada, two hundred and 
fifty thousand) or less, and for every additional five hundred thou- 
sand (Canada, two hundred and fifty thousand) or major portion 
thereof one additional person may be elected. Proxies or proxy 
votes shall not be recognized. 

Sec. 3. At Large—Persons, not exceeding twelve in number, 
nominated by the Board of Trustees, chosen because of special 
fitness for membership in the Executive Committee, irrespective 
of denominational or geographical relationship, may be elected. 

Sec. 4. Colored—Three colored men, chosen by the Conven- 
tion to represent the Colored Interdenominational Sunday School 
Associations of America. 

Sec. 5. District Presidents—A president for each of the dis- 
tricts into which the field of the Association is or may be divided, 
who shall be elected to such office on the joint nomination of the 
Executive Committeemen and State or provincial general secre- 
taries or superintendents of the states or provinces comprising 
the districts, and shall become members, ex-officio, of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Sec. 6. Sub-Committee Chairman—The chairmen of all depart- 
mental and divisional sub-committees of the Executive, unless 
already members, shall be ex-officio members of the Executive 
Committee. 

Sec. 7. Life Members—The retiring president of each Interna- 
tional Convention and the retiring chairman of each Executive 
Committee, and members of the Executive Committee who have 
served twenty-one consecutive years, shall be members for life of 
the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 8. Honorary—The Executive Committee shall have power 
at its discretion to elect persons who have given the Association 
long and valuable service, members for life of the Executive Com- 
mittee, when recommended by the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 9, Executive Committee—The officers and representatives 
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designated in Secs. 1 to 8, inclusive, of Article IV, when elected 
and when they have qualified as hereinafter provided, shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee of the International Sunday School 
Association. See Sec. 3 of the Act of Incorporation. 


ARTICLE V. Sec. 1. Eligibility—The members of the 
Executive Committee should be persons who have had some 
Previous experience in organized Interdenominational Sunday 
School work. The state or Provincial representatives should, 
preferably, be members of the Executive Committees of their 
respective state or provincial associations. 

Sec. 2. Non-Salary—No salaried representative of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association or any of its auxiliaries, or of 
any Sunday School society, board or committee shall be eligible to 
membership upon the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Qualifying and Non-Attendance—The members-elect 
of the Executive Committee shall qualify by indicating in writing 
their acceptance of their election. Absence from two regular 
meetings during the quadrennium, without furnishing reasons sat- 
isfactory to the Committee, or without being represented by an 
alternate, will render the office vacant. 


ARTICLE VI. Sec. 1. Nominating Committee—At each In- 
ternational Convention a nominating committee, which shall be 
composed of one person from each state, district, provincial, terri- 
torial and national Interdenominational Sunday School Association 
recognized as affiliating herewith, the same having been previously 
named for this purpose by such Association, shall be appointed by 
the president. 

Sec. 2, Election—The Nominating Committee shall convene 
at a time and place fixed by the President of the Convention and 
proceed to report to the Convention the names of suitable persons 
to fill the several offices indicated in Secs. 1, 2 and 4 of Article IV, 
all of whom when elected by the Convention, and when they have 
qualified, shall become and remain members of the Executive 
Committee until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies—The Executive Committee shall have power 
to declare vacancies in cases where in its judgment, members have 
not manifested due interest (see Article V, Sec. 3), also, between 
conventions to fill all vacancies in its own membership, but when 
any such vacancy occurs in that class of the membership provided 
for in Sec. 2 of Article IV of these by-laws, it shall be filled upon 
the nomination of the Association in whose representation the 
vacancy exists. 

Sec. 4. Life Members—The Executive Committee shall have 
power to fix the amount of a subscription, gift or bequest, which 
when paid will entitle the donor or person designated by the donor 
to the privileges of a regularly appointed delegate to all Interna- 
tional Conventions with the title of Life Member of the Association. 


ARTICLE VII. Sec. 1. Organization—The Executive Com- 
mittee shall convene at the cali of the president of the Convention 
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and organize by electing a chairman, two vice-chairmen, and a 
secretary. The treasurer shall be the same as the treasurer of the 
Convention. 

Sec. 2. Quorum—Twenty-five members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be required to constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, provided no amendments to these by-laws shall be 
recommended with less than a majority of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present, and in no event with less than twenty affirmative 
votes, and confirmation by the Convention. (See Article XV.) 


ARTICLE VIII. Sec. 1. Meetings—The Executive Commit- 
tee shall hold at least one regular meeting each year at such time 
and place as it may have previously determined, failing in which it 
shall meet at the call of the chairman. 

Sec. 2. Special—The chairman may call special meetings of the 
Executive Committee with the consent of or at the direction of a 
majority of the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 3. Docket—The chairman, secretary, and general secre- 
tary shall jointly prepare a docket of the business to come before 
the regular meetings of the Executive Committee and submit the 
same to each member of the committee at least ten days prior to 
the time fixed for meetings. 

Sec. 4. Urgent Business. Urgent business not included in the 
docket provided for in Sec. 3, and not calling for an amendment to 
these by-laws, may be considered by unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers present at any regular or special meeting. 

Sec. 5. International Convention—The Executive Committee 
shall recommend to the Convention the place for holding the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention and shall fix the time, and, 
directly or through special committees, prepare the programs, and 
make the plans and arrangements necessary to the proper conduct 
of the same. 


ARTICLE IX. Sec. 1. Lesson Committee—The section of 
the International Sunday School Lesson Committee elected by the 
International Sunday School Convention shal! consist of eight 
members, four of whom shall be elected, upon nomination of the 
Executive Committee, at each quadrennial convention, for terms 
of eight years. 

Sec. 2. Duties—It shall be the duty of the Lesson Committee, 
provided for in Sec. 1, in conjunction with the section of the 
Lesson Committee elected by the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations and the section elected by the Denomina- 
tions, to construct lesson courses, to be submitted to the various 
denominations, subject to such revision and modification as each 
denomination may desire to make, in order to adapt the courses 
to its own denominational needs. 

Sec. 3. Majority Approval—No lesson course shall be promul- 
gated or discontinued by the Lesson Committee, provided for in 
Sec. 1, unless the action is approved by a majority of all the 
members of each section. 
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Sec. 4. Vacancies—The Executive Committee shall have power 
to fill all vacancies on the International Convention section of the 
Lesson Committee between quadrennial conventions. 

Sec. 5. Reports—It shall be the duty of the section of the 
Lesson Committee elected by the International Sunday School 
Convention to make a full report to each quadrennial convention, 
and to the annual meeting of the Executive Committee, also a 
report of travel and expenses, including requisitions, to the Board 
of Trustees. 


ARTICLE X. Sec. 1. Executive Authority—The Executive 
Committee shall determine all questions pertaining to the admin- 
istration of the Association in any manner not inconsistent with 
these by-laws or the Articles of Incorporation. 

Sec. 2. Workers—The Executive Committee shall elect the 
general secretary, assistant secretaries, field workers and superin- 
tendents for terms not to exceed three years, shall fix their 
salaries and define the general policy governing them. 

Sec. 3. Departments—The Executive Committee shall create 
and maintain all departmental and divisional work and appoint all 
departmental and divisional committees at such time and in such 
manner as to it seems best. 

Sec. 4. Reference and Counsel—The Executive Committee 
shall appoint from its members a standing committee on reference 
and counsel, composed of seven, the duty of which committee 
shall be to confer with other bodies or their representatives desir- 
ing counsel and conference with this Association. 


ARTICLE XI. Sec. 1. Board of Trustees, Election—The 
Executive Committee shall at each annual meeting elect from its 
members a board of not less than fifteen trustees, including the 
chairman, secretary and treasurer, of the Executive Committee, for 
a term of one year or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 2. General Powers—The Board of Trustees, during the 
interim between the meetings of the Executive Committee, shall 
have such powers and shall perform such duties of the Executive 
Committee as are in accord with its defined policy, and with these 
by-laws and the Articles of Incorporation. 

Sec. 3. References—The Executive Committee may at any 
time make references, with or without power, to the Board of 
Trustees, as may to it seem most expedient. 


ARTICLE XII. Sec. 1. Organization—The Board of Trustees 
shall organize by electing from its members a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, and a secretary. Its treasurer shall be the same as the 
treasurer of the Association. 

Sec. 2, Quorum—Five members of the Board of Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum, provided that each member shall have had at 
least ten days’ notice of the time and place of regular or called 
meetings, and that no business shall be transacted without five 
affirmative votes. 

Sec. 3. Meetings—The Board of Trustees shall hold at least 
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two regular meetings each year, at such time and place as it may 
have previously determined, or, if not so determined, at the call of 
its chairman. 

Sec. 4. Finances—The Board of Trustees shall be charged 
with the financial affairs of the Association, including the raising 
and disbursing of all money and the auditing of all bills. 

Sec. 5. Workers—The Board of Trustees shall have super- 
vision of the work of the general and assistant secretaries, field 
workers and superintendents, and of all permanent or special 
committees. 

Sec. 6. Offices and Supplies—The Board of Trustees shall pro- 
vide and maintain the necessary offices, office force, stationery and 
supplies, including all printed matter, either general or special, for 
sale or free distribution, either directly or otherwise. 

Sec. 7. Lesson Committee—The Board of Trustees shall pro- 
vide and maintain for the use of the International Section of the 
Lesson Committee a suitable office, secretarial force, stationery 
and supplies, and also provide for its necessary traveling expenses. 

Sec. 8. Rules—The Board of Trustees may provide rules for 
its own government not inconsistent with the policy or by-laws of 
this Association, and alter or amend the same at will. 

ARTICLE XIII. Sec. 1. Treasurer—The treasurer shall re- 
ceive and have charge of all moneys, gifts, bequests or investments 
belonging to the Association, and shall deposit, pay out, or invest 
the same as directed by the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 2. Bond-—-The treasurer shall give a bonding company’s 
bond for the faithful discharge of his duty to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Trustees. The expense of said bond shall be paid 
by the Association. 

ARTICLE XIV. Parliamentary—The duties of the officers of 
the Convention, of the Executive Committee and of the Board of 
Trustees, in addition to those specified herein, together with the 
parliamentary practice to be observed, shall be such as are cus- 
tomary in like bodies. 

ARTICLE XV. Amendments—These by-laws may be amended 
or altered by the Convention, upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee adopted at a regular meeting of that Committee, at 
which not less than twenty-five members were present and voting, 
with at least twenty votes in favor of the proposed amendment. 
(See Article VII, Sec. 2.) 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the International Sunday School Asso- 
clation) the ssum) Olin. sci ten ae ere eee Dollars to be 
invested as directed by the Board of Trustees and used in the 
promotion of the work of said Association, and the receipt of 
the Treasurer of said Association shall be a sufficient discharge to 
my executors for the same. __ 

Signed "sii peas ove epee oa aenete [SEA] 
Witness aa toie eee oe +». [SEAL] 


THE DELEGATIONS 


Below is given the number of registered Delegates from each State, 
Province and Country in North America, and also furloughed Mis- 
sionaries and Delegates from foreign lands. 


It will be interesting to note that every State in the Union and the 
District of Columbia was represented except four and that nearly every 
Province in the Dominion of Canada was represented. 

It will also be interesting to note that the registered attendance of 
this Convention was more than twice as large as in any previous Inter- 
national Convention. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES 


Delegates and others may obtain a pamphlet containing the names 
of all delegates to the Kansas City convention by sending a two-cent 


‘ 


stamp with request for 


‘List of Delegates, Kansas City Convention” 


to International Sunday School Council of Religious Education, Mallers 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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